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MRS. FITZHERBERT AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By Denis GWYNN 


ILE the centenary of the 

Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829 is being commemorated by 
Catholics in all English-speaking 
countries, it would be ungrateful if 
no tribute should be paid to the 
memory of the noble and beautiful 
woman who, during the best years 
of her life did as much as anyone to 
break down the prejudices against 
Catholics in the social and political 
world of London; who bore without 
complaining the bitter humiliations, 
the frustration and the estrange- 
ment that were the result of her 
own unflinching fidelity to the 
Faith; and who, even in the few 
years of real happiness that were 
given to her in a long life, was made 
the object of a campaign of scur- 
rilous vilification by the all-power- 
ful enemies of her Church. 

In all the highly colored life of 
the Georgian age in England, there 
is no more romantic figure than the 
lovely woman who is known to his- 
tory by the name of her second hus- 
band as Mrs. Fitzherbert. She 
stands out in a period of reckless 
dissipation and luxury as an irre- 


proachable figure of modesty and 
dignity, of gaiety and grace and 
constancy in her affection—a shin- 
ing example of single-minded devo- 
tion to the worldly Prince who 
could never acknowledge her as his 
wife, and who abandoned her to 
contract an official marriage in or- 
der to escape the embarrassment of 
his overwhelming debts. He re- 
turned to her, amid increasingly 
frequent lapses into amorous in- 
trigues, as the only woman whom 
he ever truly loved, only to desert 
her again when he assumed the Re- 
gency during his father’s fatal ill- 
ness. He remained separated from 
her, through all the years in which 
he occupied the throne. Only on 
his deathbed did he replace next to 
his heart the miniature of her which 
was left around his neck, by his own 
dying request, when he was buried 
in the end. 

A long chapter, full of incident 
and changes in the history of the 
English Catholics, is illuminated by 
the story of her life. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Catholi- 
cism had been virtually extin- 
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guished all over England. Only in 
a few scattered centers had cer- 
tain old landed families preserved 
their Catholic traditions unbroken 
through three centuries of persecu- 
tion. They were still surrounded 
by their Catholic retainers, and pro- 
vided hiding places for the priests 
who were maintained as personal 
chaplains to the Catholic gentry. 
The majority of them were already 
thoroughly loyal to the House of 
Hanover; and by the year 1756, 
when Maria Smythe was born, the 
Catholics were generally able to 
practice their religion unmolested 
in the privacy of their ancestral 
houses. There was no longer any 
need to surround their professions 
of Catholicism with secrecy; and 
even though an instance occurred 
so late as 1767 when a Catholic 
priest was sentenced, on trial, for 
saying Mass, the active persecution 
of Catholics was already at an end. 
But the long years of persecution 
had compelled them to live severely 
aloof from their social equals. The 
Catholic families continually inter- 
married among each other, and 
Maria Smythe’s father, the younger 
son of a baronet who was the head 
of a famous family, was related, by 
many generations of intermarriage, 
to nearly all the principal Catholic 
families of England. 

Her early home was very typical 
of the Catholic aristocracy from 
which she was sprung. The family 
had its own private chaplain. Their 
house was the only center in a wide 
area of Hampshire—almost desti- 
tute even now of Catholic churches 
—where Mass was celebrated. They 
grew up among the conditions of so- 
cial seclusion and devoutly religious 
practices which were usual among 
nearly all the Catholic families. 
They lived in large mansions with 
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considerable landed estates; but her 
own father, Walter Smythe, as the 
younger son of one of the less 
wealthy families, had, like so many 
others, been obliged to seek a career 
as a soldier in the army of Catholic 
Austria; since no English Catholic 
was yet permitted to hold a com- 
mission in the army of his own 
country. And it is significant that 
no record exists either of his fa- 
ther’s marriage to Miss Errington, 
or of his children’s births; since no 
register of Catholic births or mar- 
riages was kept during the penal 
times. For the Catholics, in the 
words of the Protestant historian 
Lecky, were still “virtually outlaws 
in their own country, doomed to a 
life of secrecy and retirement.” 
Walter Smythe’s eldest daughter, 
like most of the young Catholic 
ladies of her time, was sent abroad 
to be educated—to the famous Eng- 
lish Convent in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine in Paris. She returned at 
the age of fifteen to her family in 
Hampshire, never dreaming that 
within little more than ten years 
she was to have become twice wid- 
owed, and in the eyes of her own 
Church, canonically married for a 
third time—to the Prince of Wales. 

Brought up in the austere seclu- 
sion of a religious family, and edu- 
cated in a convent of the “Blue 
Nuns” in Paris, the young lady was 
entirely without experience or 
knowledge of the luxurious world 
that was at its most reckless and 
extravagant stage before the French 
Revolution. She lived exclusively 
in the Catholic society which still 
kept very much to itself; and it was 
only among the secluded Catholic 
families that “the beautiful Miss 
Smythe” soon began to be talked 
of as one of the most attractive and 
graceful young ladies of her re- 
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stricted world. When she returned 
from school her loveliness was al- 
ready very remarkable. Before 
many years, her innocent refusal to 
wear the high wigs and other mon- 
strosities with which the great 
ladies had previously covered their 
hair was to set a new fashion in 
London society. Her own hair was 
of a pale gold. Her eyes were hazel 
brown, and her complexion had an 
exquisite natural freshness which 
enhanced the beauty of her delicate 
features. Slight and graceful as a 
young woman, she attracted atten- 
tion immediately everywhere; but 
it was her vivacity and spontaneous 
gaiety, her gentleness and her per- 
sonal charm, that won for her the 
immediate affection and admiration 
of everyone who met her, from her 
girlhood to her old age, and gath- 
ered around her a host of friends 
who would tolerate no aspersion 
against her honor. 

She was not yet eighteen when 
the head of one of the oldest and 
most influential Catholic families in 
the country met her and immedi- 
ately asked that she should marry 
him. Edward Weld of Lulworth 
Castle in Dorsetshire was one of the 
largest landowners among the Cath- 
olic gentry, and his palatial castle 
at Lulworth had for centuries been 
a place where kings and other mem- 
bers of the royal family had been 
entertained. It was many years 
since the Welds had played any 
part in the public life of the coun- 
try; for Lulworth had been under 
the cloud of suspicion and seclu- 
sion which obliterated all the great 
Catholic families from the social 
world. Bishops had been conse- 
crated in its family chapel during 
the long generations of persecution 
and social ostracism, and it had 
been one of the chief gathering 
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places for consultation among the 
leaders of the scattered Catholic 
remnant in England. Edward Weld 
was already a widower, in middle 
age; his first wife had died with- 
in a few years of their marriage 
in 1763. He was a rather austere 
person and a recluse when he pro- 
posed to the beautiful girl who had 
lately left school; but she accepted 
his offer of marriage, and at the age 
of eighteen, in 1775, she became for 
a very brief period the mistress of 
Lulworth Castle. 

Within three months, Edward 
Weld had died, and before she was 
nineteen, the young lady was left a 
widow. He had no children, and 
only one brother survived him, Mr. 
Thomas Weld, who had been edu- 
cated at St. Omer and was intend- 
ing to become a monk. Feeling that 
the family should be continued, 
Thomas Weld decided to take 
charge of the great estates instead. 
By his marriage, he had thirteen 
children, of whom the eldest be- 
came a priest as a widower, and in 
time was made the first English 
Cardinal since the Reformation— 
largely as a result of the Holy See’s 
acknowledgment of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s secret marriage to the Prince 
of Wales—while another son be- 
came a Jesuit and rector of Stony- 
hurst College, which Thomas Weld 
had presented to the Jesuits. 
Thomas Weld became before long 
the most conspicuous example of 
the devout Catholic layman among 
the English Catholics; and besides 
founding the great Jesuit College at 
Stonyhurst, he provided the French 
Trappists, exiled from the Revolu- 
tion, with the site for a monastery 
at Lulworth itself, from which six 
other Trappest monasteries in Eng- 
land, Ireland, France and America, 
became offshoots in the following 
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years. He himself spent a great 
part of his days at the monastery on 
his estate, and he gave half his 
great income to religious and chari- 
table purposes. 

His brother’s young widow was 
not long left lonely, for in 1778, aft- 
er rejecting several offers of mar- 
riage, she found a second husband 
in another of the great Catholic 
landowners—Mr. Thomas Fitzher- 
bert, who had large estates in Staf- 
fordshire and Derbyshire. He was 
only two years older than she, and 
a much more sociable person than 
Edward Weld had been, with a 
town house in London, at the corner 
of Park Lane, where his young wife 
now made the acquaintance of 
many of the leading figures around 
the Court. Fitzherbert was one of 
the most active of the English Cath- 
olics, and he was largely instru- 
mental in obtaining the first Cath- 
olic Relief Act which was passed in 
the years of his marriage. It ena- 
bled Catholics for the first time to 
make a public profession of their 
loyalty to the House of Hanover by 
taking an oath of allegiance before 
a magistrate. The concession was 
ridiculously small, and it brought 
no positive relief of any kind from 
the many legal disabilities of Cath- 
olic subjects, but it provoked a ter- 
rific outburst of Protestant fury, 
which culminated in the riots or- 
ganized by Lord George Gordon in 
London two years later. 

The storm broke out first in 
Edinburgh, where attacks were 
made upon the few Catholic chapels 
and the houses of Catholic citizens, 
which were burned to the ground. 
Government intervened to punish 
the rioters and to provide compen- 
sation for the Catholics who had 
suffered. But Lord George Gordon 
retaliated by forming the Protestant 
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Association, which spread quickly 
all over the country under his lead- 
ership; and in 1780 he marched at 
the head of a vast riotous mob to 
Westminster, where members of 
both Houses of Parliament were 
violently attacked and covered with 
mud. The infuriated mob got com- 
pletely out of control for nearly a 
whole week and burned down Cath- 
olic chapels and the houses of Cath- 
olics, or even of judges or magis- 
trates or politicians who were 
known to have Catholic sympathies. 
Young Mrs. Fitzherbert was in Lon- 
don at the time. The houses of the 
Catholic laity had to be fortified 
against every imaginable danger; 
and among those who were most ac- 
tive in providing protection to the 
priests and to the defenseless Cath- 
olics was her husband. He came 
home when the riots had been 
quelled by troops, worn out with 
fatigue, and contracted a chill which 
settled on his lungs. His wife 
nursed him ceaselessly, and in the 
winter brought him to the south of 
France; but he was too ill to re- 
cover, and in May, 1781, she buried 
him in Nice. For the second time, 
at the age of twenty-five, she was a 
widow once more. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had been left 
well provided for by her second 
husband’s will. He had given her 
an annuity of about £2,000 a year, 
as well as his house in Park Street. 
But she avoided London and settled 
in a beautiful country house called 
Marble Hill on the river at Rich- 
mond, some ten miles outside. Not 
until 1784 did she yield to the en- 
treaties of her friends to join them 
in London for the season; and 
there her house in Park Street 
quickly became a center of attrac- 
tion. Through her mother’s family, 
she was related to one of the great 

















ladies of the time, and she soon be- 
came a close friend of many of the 
leading hostesses of the period—in- 
cluding the immortal Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. For the 
first time, she emerged from the 
close limits of the Catholic gentry; 
and the beautiful young widow was 
now besieged by offers of marriage. 
Among her rejected suitors was the 
Duke of Bedford. Twice in the 
years afterwards she was to refuse 
to become a Duchess in her own 
right. She was temperamentally 
quite unsuited to living alone; and 
if accident had not brought her in 
the path of the Prince of Wales, 
there is little doubt that she would 
have married a third time into one 
of the great Catholic families. 
Only a year before her decision 
to emerge from the seclusion of 
her second widowhood, the young 
Prince of Wales had come of age, 
and brought into the social life of 
London a reckless and infectious 
gaiety which made him enormous- 
ly popular. The future George IV., 
who has become one of the gro- 
tesque figures of English history, 
had as a young man an extraor- 
dinary variety of attractive gifts. 
Brilliant, high-spirited, handsome, 
athletic and devoted to sports, lov- 
ing society, and gathering friends 
wherever he went, he had a nat- 
ural “grand manner” and a com- 
bination of accomplishments which 
made him appear as the ideal suc- 
cessor to the ponderous and un- 
popular King. Women idolized 
him, for his good looks, his charm- 
ing manners, his spontaneous gaiety 
of spirit, and his uncontrollable im- 
pulsiveness where they were con- 
cerned. In an age of reckless li- 


cense and extravagant living, he 
arrived in a social world which ig- 
nored all moral restraints, and he 
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proceeded to enjoy life to its utmost 
and to encourage others to do the 
same. His extravagance was ap- 
palling, and his friends were the 
most reckless in a world of un- 
bridled luxury. Only his father 
thoroughly disapproved of his be- 
havior; but the King was so shame- 
lessly a partisan in politics that the 
disapproval of his father only threw 
the young Prince of Wales into the 
arms of the Whigs. He became a 
bosom friend of Charles James Fox 
particularly; and in an era which 
was ripe for revolution, which had 
already been stirred to the depths 
by the “voice from America shout- 
ing to liberty,” he became a reck- 
lessly open supporter of the party 
of reform. 

This dazzling, all-conquering 
young Prince inevitably created a 
great flutter among the ladies of the 
great social world. They were as 
little troubled by moral scruples as 
were the men, and the young Prince 
had the reputation already of fall- 
ing wildly in love with every beauti- 
ful woman whom he saw. The in- 
trigues to capture his attention 
were ceaseless, and he transferred 
his affections with light-hearted in- 
difference from one mistress to the 
next. Then suddenly, one day at 
Richmond, his amorous career re- 
ceived an unexpected impetus, 
when he met by accident the de- 
mure young Catholic widow whose 
attractions had already become the 
subject of comment in the gossip 
columns of the newspapers. In the 
early spring of 1784 he saw her 
again, in Lady Sefton’s box at the 
opera. There was no difficulty in 
making her acquaintance, for they 
had many mutual friends. Before 
long, he was pursuing her every- 
where. The young Prince, whom 
every great lady at the Court was 
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striving desperately to capture, was 
day after day finding some new 
pretext for meeting her, and his at- 
tentions to her became the gossip 
of all London. 

It was an amazing development 
for the young lady who had lived 
so long in the retirement of her 
Catholic surroundings; for a de- 
voutly Catholic young widow whose 
father had been obliged to enter the 
Austrian army, as his own country 
treated him as an outlaw, and 
whose brother had already been 
obliged to find his military career 
in the same foreign service. Had 
her temperament been adventurous, 
the contrast with her own upbring- 
ing would have made the situation 
all the more exciting. That the 
Prince was wildly in love with her 
was already beyond doubt. He was 
so headstrong and so reckless that 
anything was possible. She might 
be kidnapped to Carlton House. He 
might surprise her in disguise. He 
told her with increasing emphasis 
that he could not live without her. 
The vast majority of women who 
had the same opportunities for 
meeting him would not have hesi- 
tated for a moment. But she had 
a natural dignity which reinforced 
her religious scruples in refusing 
flatly to enter into a liaison with 
the Prince. That he should marry 
her was out of the question. The 
recently passed Royal Marriage Act 
made it a legal offense for any wom- 
an to marry a member of the Royal 
family without the King’s express 
consent. She was not only a com- 
moner, but a Catholic; and in 


marrying a Catholic the Prince 
would not only lose automatically 
his right of succession to the throne, 
but would be practically guilty of 
an act of open treason. 
all this as well as she. 


He knew 
And when 
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his entreaties became wildly impor- 
tunate, she told him plainly that 
“though she was too inconsiderable 
a person to become his wife, she 
was too considerable to become his 
mistress.” 

But by the autumn of 1784 the 
position had become impossible. 
He came to her day after day in 
tears and extreme emotion, after 
sleepless nights. Her non-Catholic 
friends implored her, in loyalty to 
the Prince, to yield to his importu- 
nities. What her own feelings were 
can only be imagined, for she never 
revealed her secrets to anyone 
while she lived. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, in view of later events, that 
she had not come to love him al- 
ready. But her conscience as a 
Catholic was still firm. And in de- 
spair of any solution, she not only 
refused to see him, but decided upon 
immediate flight from England. 
The prospect was appalling. Even 
if she did not love him now, as she 
undoubtedly did afterwards, it 
meant that her double widowhood 
was to be followed by an indefinite 
exile on the Continent, cut off from 
her friends and relations, and 
doomed to the loneliness which she 
dreaded from bitter experience. 
She was only twenty-eight. But if 
she did love him, it meant a separa- 
tion which was itself worse than 
loneliness. And now even her flight 
was to be surrounded with circum- 
stances that increased her distress 
immeasurably. 

She was already preparing for 
her journey at the house in Park 
Street which Mr. Fitzherbert had 
left to her, when a carriage sudden- 
ly drew up and an urgent message 
informed her that four members of 
the Prince’s household requested to 
see her immediately. The party 
included, to her amazement, the 























royal surgeon, Mr. Keate, and they 
told her, with great emotion, an al- 
most incredible story. The Prince, 
they said, had heard of her intended 
departure, and had not only been 
quite uncontrollable, but had ac- 
tually attempted to take his life. 
He had stabbed himself, and was 
now lying in a critical condition; 
and the surgeon assured her that 
only her immediate presence would 
save his life. Mrs. Fitzherbert re- 
ceived the news with incredulous 
dismay. She suspected the whole 
story was a trap, but the four emis- 
saries persisted and implored her 
to come. She was still uncon- 
vinced; but they were so emphatic 
that she finally agreed to compro- 
mise. She would go with them to 
Carlton House, but only on condi- 
tion that “some lady of high char- 
acter” came with her. They con- 
sented, and drove off at once to the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s house, and 
after collecting the Duchess, went 
on to find the Prince. The two ladies 
were shown into the Prince’s private 
room at once, and the amazing story 
was, to all appearances, true. He 
was still covered with blood from a 
wound in his side, which he said 
was inflicted by his own sword. 
However the act was done, there is 
evidence from others besides Mrs. 
Fitzherbert herself that for years 
afterwards he still had a scar upon 
his side, which she had often seen. 
It was no wonder that she almost 
fainted at the sight, and that the 
Prince was able to seize the oppor- 
tunity to entreat her again. He 
vowed, while she was still half un- 
conscious, that he would commit 
suicide at once unless she promised 
to become his wife. He was so un- 
controllable that she gave way, and, 
taking a ring from the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s hand, he placed it sol- 
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emnly upon her finger, having first 
obtained her promise that she 
would never marry anyone but him. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert then left Carlton 
House, and at Devonshire House, 
the four emissaries signed and 
sealed a deposition in the presence 
of the two ladies, relating what had 
taken place. 

At her own house in Park Street 
that evening, Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
able to take a clearer view of what 
had happened. Her visit to Carlton 
House, she believed, had been a trap 
on their part, though she never 
doubted the Prince’s attempt at sui- 
cide. She wrote a letter that eve- 
ning to Lord Southampton, telling 
him what she thought of him and 
his accomplices, and on the follow- 
ing morning she set out for Aix-la- 
Chapelle. She soon proceeded to 
the Hague, but she found it advis- 
able to move on again to Paris. 
Meanwhile the Prince had been fran- 
tically trying to obtain his father’s 
consent to his leaving England, but 
the King, with a powerful hold over 
him already because of his enor- 
mous debts, refused permission. 
The Prince’s friends have described 
the frantic scenes in which he used 
to bewail his misfortune during 
this time. He did not even know 
where she was, and he dispatched 
couriers with messages to her in 
every direction. The Duke of Or- 
leans soon found her for him, and 
a passionate correspondence now 
followed her week by week. 
Threats of suicide, offers to resign 
his rights to the throne, entreaties 
and appeals of every kind were dis- 
patched by special couriers, who 
traveled at such great speed under 
the Prince’s instructions that sev- 
eral of them were arrested on sus- 
picion. 

The Prince appears to have seri- 
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ously determined that he must 
marry her, and if necessary even 
spend the rest of his life with her 
as an exile in Hanover. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert had now retreated to Lor- 
raine, but the Prince’s spies shad- 
owed her and his letters did not fail 
to reach her. At last the situation 
became quite unbearable. Another 
suitor, the Marquis de Bellois, now 
began to pursue her also, and she 
was driven back to Paris from 
Plombiers. She was alone and 
helpless while the Prince’s persecu- 
tion drove her to despair. But to 
return to her own family in Eng- 
land was to place herself once more 
at his mercy. Meanwhile, the Prince 
continued to bombard her with his 
demands that they should be mar- 
ried in a secret ceremony which 
would make her his lawful wife as 
a Catholic, even though the law of 
England did not recognize the mar- 
riage. The last obstacle to her con- 
sent was removed when the Prince, 
in a letter covering thirty-seven 
pages, assured her solemnly that 
“his father would connive at the 
union.” 

She had not yet learned that the 
word of the “first gentleman of Eu- 
rope” was not to be trusted, and on 
the strength of his repeated assur- 
ances and protestations she finally 
gave her consent. From the Cath- 
olic point of view, there was no 
canonical obstacle. The Church 
was still so far proscribed under 
the law of England, that even the 
saying of Mass was technically a 
crime. The ordinary conditions for 
a Catholic marriage did not bind; 
and even without the presence of a 
Catholic priest, she would be law- 
fully married, in the eyes of the 
Church, if the necessary witnesses 
were present. She made no condi- 
tions, except that there must be a 
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genuine marriage binding in con- 
science upon him as well as upon 
her. She demanded neither money 
nor title. She knew that hencefor- 
ward she would be unable even to 
go to Court, once suspicion had been 
aroused. She resolved, and kept to 
her resolve, that she would never 
live under the same roof with him 
until the marriage was publicly 
recognized, so that scandal should 
not be caused. Their children—and 
she longed for children, though in 
her three marriages she had none 
—must be illegitimate and unrecog- 
nized at Court. But the world was 
changing quickly, and was on the 
eve of revolutions such as neither 
she nor the Prince could yet dream 
of. He himself was notoriously at- 
tached to the party which was 
pledged to restore the Catholics to 
equal rights. The future might, 
therefore, be left to solve its own 
difficulties. The strain, emotional 
and mental, had been more than hu- 
man nature could endure, and she 
had not only satisfied the Church’s 
requirements, but achieved what 
everyone had regarded as utterly 
impossible, by insisting that a 
formal marriage must take place. 

Even her own nearest relatives 
were no longer opposed to the enor- 
mous risks and difficulties she was 
undertaking. The Prince, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, had 
discovered a young clergyman who 
was willing to perform the marriage 
on payment of £500, with a promise 
of preferment. And when the ap- 
pointed arrangements were com- 
plete, and the Prince arrived after 
dark at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in 
Park Street on the evening of De- 
cember 15, 1785, her uncle, Mr. Er- 
rington, who had been virtually her 
guardian for years, was present to 
give his niece away; and he and her 




















own brother, Jack Smythe, signed 
the marriage certificate as_ wit- 
nesses. The certificate was written 
in the Prince’s own handwriting, 
and it bore his signature as well as 
hers. Mrs. Fitzherbert kept the 
document secretly for years, and it 
is now in the archives of Windsor 
Castle. In all the difficult years 
afterwards, and through all the bit- 
ter controversies in which her hon- 
or was impugned, she never once 
broke her promise to the Prince 
that she would not reveal the mar- 
riage without his consent; and it 
was not till years after her death 
that the true facts were published 
by her relative, Mr. Langdale, who 
had received them from her. 
Rumors of their secret marriage, 
however, spread like wildfire after 
her return to London. The Prince 
had taken various of his friends in- 
to his confidence. Few of them had 
the courage to tell him as plainly 
as Fox actually did, that they would 
advise “any form of connection” 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert rather than 
the appalling complications which 
a marriage must involve. But they 
all felt what Fox said in his famous 
letter of expostulation. Fox re- 
fused absolutely to believe what 
had happened, and denied it in 
Parliament as a disgraceful and 
malicious slander. But the evidence 
pointed more and more strongly to 
its confirmation. The attitude of 
the Catholic families, whose moral 
strictness was well known, gradual- 
ly added to the other confirmations 
of a universal suspicion. At first 
many of them were scandalized, and 
believed that Mrs. Fitzherbert had 
consented to become the young 
Prince’s mistress. But her own 
nearest relatives—and they be- 
longed to many of the great Cath- 
olic families—rallied solidly in her 
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defense, and gradually the small 
Catholic world in England became 
completely reassured. There was 
no secrecy as to the nature of their 
attachment, beyond the fact that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert refused to live at 
Carlton House. The Prince and she 
were always together. He refused 
invitations unless she was also in- 
vited. All etiquette was waived so 
that she might always sit at his 
table or in his box. His brothers 
now treated her completely as 
though she were their sister-in-law. 

For nearly ten years their happy 
life together continued unbroken. 
She moved to other houses to be 
nearer to him. At Brighton, when 
he brought the whole gay social 
world with him, she became the un- 
crowned queen, as he sat on her bal- 
cony overlooking the sea, or walked 
with her on the Steine; while she 
acted as his hostess, and accompa- 
nied him publicly to every party. 
She was gay and she was beautiful, 
and she had a natural dignity which 
disarmed all criticism and stifled 
all malicious gossip. No one who 
knew her, or who even met her, 
could doubt that she had every rea- 
son to regard herself as his legiti- 
mate wife. And her sweetness of 
nature won her the love of every- 
body, and brought into the reckless 
luxury which had hitherto sur- 
rounded the Prince a chastening 
and humanizing influence which the 
Royal family themselves did not 
hesitate to admit. The King still 
groaned bitterly at the refusal of his 
son to marry some suitable German 
Princess and to found a royal fam- 
ily of his own; and as years passed 
his impatience aggravated the pro- 
found antipathy between father and 
son. But there was no denying that 
the influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had reformed his habits of life; 
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and that his devotion to her had 
saved him from the mad dissipa- 
tions of his youth. 

The time was to come too soon 
when his debts and his extrava- 
gance, which persisted even though 
he ceased to be drunken and disso- 
lute, were to enable his father to 
force him into a royal marriage 
with the luckless Princess Caroline. 
In the meantime the Prince’s incur- 
able instability of character made 
him faithless to Mrs. Fitzherbert at 
various times; but his vagaries did 
not last long, and he returned to her 
always with repentance and with 
undiminished affection. But even 
when he deserted her completely at 
the end of nine years, and con- 
sented to his enforced marriage 
with the Princess Caroline in 1795, 
he sought to return to her a year 
later. And from 1799 on—when 
she had laid her case formally be- 
fore the Pope and had obtained 
through her parish priest, Father 
Nassau, a papal brief which formal- 
ly pronounced her to be the wife of 
the Prince of Wales by the law of 
the Church—they resumed their 
married life without further inter- 
ruption until he finally threw her 
aside again, to avoid incurring the 
unpopularity which he always 
feared, when the King’s illness left 
Parliament no choice but to ap- 
point a Regent. So for twenty-five 
years, including a break of only four 
years during most of which he was 
beseeching her to return to him, she 
remained the paramount influence 
upon his life. When he became Re- 
gent she was already approaching 
sixty; and in the Regency and dur- 
ing his own reign she had no part. 
Only at the very end, on his death- 
bed, did his old love for her assert 
itself again, and he was buried with 
her portrait in a locket against his 
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heart. Six years older than he, she 
outlived him by three years, and she 
is buried in the Catholic Church at 
Brighton of which she had been the 
greatest benefactor. 


Due tribute has never yet been 
paid to the extent even of her direct 
assistance—to say nothing of her 
indirect influence—in assisting the 
Catholic Church in England during 
the long years in which she had to 
live under the shadow of suspicions 
and reproaches which could be dis- 
pelled only by personal acquaint- 
ance with her quiet dignity and her 
infinite graciousness. It was her 
religion, in the practice of which 
she never wavered for a moment, 
that thwarted her happiness and in 
the end brought about her final de- 
sertion by the Prince. From the 
beginning she was accused of ex- 
erting a sinister influence upon the 
Court. She was denounced in 
scores of scurrilous papers and 
pamphlets, and in innumerable car- 
toons, as the agent of a Popish plot 
against the English succession. 
One of the most curious of these 
was a picture of Gillray’s entitled, 
“Wife or no Wife, or a Trip to the 
Continent,” which showed Burke, 
wearing a cassock and biretta as a 
Jesuit priest, performing a mar- 
riage ceremony in which the 
Prince of Wales places a ring on 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s finger, while Fox 
gives away the bride, with Sheridan 
and George Hanger as witnesses. 

The newspapers, which at the 
time discussed the private affairs of 
the royal family with surprising 
outspokenness, were constantly 
filled with allusions and innuendoes 
concerning her. But the French 
Revolution brought a wholly unex- 
pected revulsion of feeling in sym- 
pathy with the Catholics; and the 























arrival of thousands of destitute 
French priests and nuns as exiles 
was met by an extraordinary re- 
sponse to the appeals of Edmund 
Burke and others for their assist- 
ance. War necessities induced Pitt 
to hasten the Catholic Relief Act of 
1791, which legalized Catholic wor- 
ship and gave liberty to build Cath- 
olic chapels. The King himself, as 
well as the Prince of Wales, sub- 
scribed personally to the great 
funds which were raised for the re- 
lief of the French priests and reli- 
gious communities. And when the 
King, who had already visited Mr. 
Thomas Weld at Lulworth in 1789 
returned there in 1791 and again in 
the following year—when the 
Prince of Wales himself accompa- 
nied him to what had once been 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s home in her first 
marriage—he was full of anxious 
inquiries as to the welfare of the 
French Catholic refugees. 

That Mrs. Fitzherbert’s personal 
influence did much to interest the 
Prince in the French refugees may 
be reasonably assumed. There is 
direct evidence of her personal in- 
tervention in their favor on at least 
one occasion. A community of 
French nuns, who afterwards 
founded the English convent at 
Princethorpe, arrived by boat at 
Brighton in 1792 as utterly desti- 
tute refugees from the Revolution. 
The ship’s captain had announced 
that they would arrive, and to their 
amazement, when they landed as 
helpless exiles in a strange land, un- 
able even to speak the language, 
they were met by a large number of 
fashionable carriages, with their 
distinguished owners in attendance, 
who carried them off to a spacious 
house amid great cheering and dem- 
onstrations of enthusiasm. They 
had never heard of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
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but on the following day she came 
to see them accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales himself. He had 
given orders for having all their 
hotel expenses paid and for their 
free transport to London, while 
many of his friends offered them 
the use of their own carriages. He 
urged them strongly to remain in 
England and promised them a cor- 
dial welcome. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
having been to a convent school in 
France, spoke French as fluently as 
did the Prince, and the astonished 
nuns found themselves ordered to 
sit down while His Highness stood 
and addressed them in terms of 
generous hospitality. The Rever- 
end Mother, who was completely be- 
wildered by the whole proceedings, 
could only declare afterwards that 
she felt that this advice “coming 
from the mouth of the heir apparent 
to the Crown of England was as 
much as a manifest order of the will 
of Our Lord in our regard.” 
Although in the excitement of 
the French Revolution a real sym- 
pathy towards Catholicism was 
spread for a few years through the 
country, the reaction followed 
quickly; and the Protestant Associ- 
ation never ceased to keep alive the 
old spirit of bigotry. The Prince of 
Wales had been credited as a young 
man with a genuine desire to grant 
them justice and equality. But as 
he advanced in years the dread of 
unpopularity influenced him more 
decisively; and he was continually 
kept aware of the fact that his con- 
nection with Mrs. Fitzherbert threw 
suspicion upon his personal loyalty 
to the Establishment. Lord George 
Gordon himself had made a brutal 
attempt to drag her into the lime- 
light a few years after their secret 
marriage, when he was being prose- 
cuted for a libel against the Queen 
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of France. He deliberately de- 
manded that the Prince of Wales’s 
“Papistical wife” should be called 
as a witness in the case, and when 
Mrs. Fitzherbert naturally refused 
to appear in court, he tried to serve 
a subpena upon her. He was 
turned out of her house by her serv- 
ants when he called to see her, and 
her brother, Mr. Smythe, threatened 
to chastise him if he came again. 
He did not renew the attempt, but 
instead he wrote a formal complaint 
to Pitt about Walter Smythe, saying 
it was his “duty to inform you, as 
Prime Minister, that you may com- 
municate to the House of Commons 
the overbearing disposition of the 
Papists.” 

Dangers from that quarter always 
lurked in the background, and in 
the later years they did much to 
force the Prince away from Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. But he adhered to her 
so long as there was no serious em- 
barrassment to his own position; 
and in the protracted litigation over 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s guardianship of 
Lady Horatia Seymour’s daughter, 
he not only financed her defense 
throughout, but lent his name free- 
ly in the first appeal to the House 
of Lords; and his inexcusable, 
though well-meaning efforts, in lob- 
bying among the peers to obtain a 
favorable verdict were successful. 
He grew intensely attached to the 
child who became Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
adopted daughter, and almost 
treated her as though she was their 
own daughter. But the case 
aroused bitter resentment among 
the No Popery party, even though 
a Protestant bishop was appointed 
to educate the child as a Protestant, 
and though Mrs. Fitzherbert gave 
the most emphatic assurances that 
she would never attempt to influ- 
ence her religious beliefs. The Sey- 
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mour case was, however, scarcely 
settled in 1806 when the Prince in- 
stituted his vindictive inquisition 
into the conduct of his royal wife, 
whom he had deserted soon after 
their daughter was born. Popular 
sympathy was strongly against 
him in the matter, and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert—who deplored the proceed- 
ings and who was always regarded 
with affection as well as respect by 
the Princess—was now fiercely lam- 
pooned and denounced in the press. 
A typical cartoon, entitled “To be 
or not to be—a Protestant” repre- 
sented little Mary Seymour on a 
sofa with a book called A Mother's 
Advice to her Daughter Respecting 
the True Principles of the Protes- 
tant Religion, while Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, wearing a rosary and a cruci- 
fix, held another book entitled Di- 
rections from the Priests Respect- 
ing the Duty of a True Catholic in 
Converting All. A monk standing 
at the door behind her, was de- 
picted as saying, “Well done, my 
daughter, you are now serving our 
holy religion. You shall next use 
your influence to procure us Eman- 
cipation.” 

Propaganda of this kind gradual- 
ly inflamed feeling bitterly against 
her; and early in 1807 the Prince 
received, among other warnings, a 
letter from Lord Carlisle, who de- 
clared that her situation was be- 
coming “most perilous.” “I hardly 
have a doubt,” he said, “that with 
half the mischievous ability of 
Lord George Gordon, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert might at any hour be liable to 
insult not only in the streets but 
also in her own house.” Such lan- 
guage was well calculated to influ- 
ence the weak-minded Prince. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert herself was thoroughly 
alarmed. She had ample reason for 
remembering the terrors of the 
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Gordon riots, which had been the 
cause of Mr. Fitzherbert’s death. 
In a moment of panic, she not only 
tore up the Papal Brief which she 
had received proving her to be val- 
idly married to the Prince, but she 
cut off from her cherished marriage 
certificate—at their request—the 
signatures of her brother and her 
uncle who had been its witnesses. 
But neither the much injured Prin- 
cess of Wales nor any of the royal 
family gave encouragement to these 
attacks. Mrs. Fitzherbert was at 
least safe, though her position was 
made vastly more lonely and inse- 
cure. Her own friends, and the 
royal family themselves, closed 
around her and gave her every as- 
surance of their sympathy. And 
for a few years longer the precari- 
ous secret marriage still held to- 
gether. 

But the Prince had grown to care 
more for his own popularity and 
less for her. The generous impulses 
of his youth had deserted him; and 
even his long attachment to her 
and his intimacy, through her, with 
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so many of the Catholic gentry 
could no longer prevail against his 
loss of applause and his dread of 
becoming unpopular. It had been 
a vain hope among the Catholic 
gentry that Mrs. Fitzherbert might 
even become the instrument of win- 
ning full recognition for them all, 
and for their Church, in the eyes of 
the law. She herself had always 
consistently declined to exercise 
any sort of political influenee over 
the Prince. The hopes of legal re- 
forms which she had raised among 
the Catholics all gradually van- 
ished, as her own influence over 
him waned. But while she failed to 
ensure his support for Catholic re- 
lief, it is impossible to over-estimate 
the influence which she exercised 
indirectly for more than twenty 
years, in restoring the social posi- 
tion of the Catholic gentry at the 
Court, and above all, in demon- 
strating by her own purity, dignity 
and graciousness, the high moral 
standards and the noble traditions 
of the small remnant of the English 
Catholics. 








AWRENCE CAMERON, like any 

young man visiting New York 
City for the first time, was all 
primed for romance and adventure. 
After all, in years Lawrence was 
quite a youth. That nickname of 
“Antique,” which he bore had been 
merited by zest for Latin and 
Greek studies, and possibly by hab- 
its which were rather mid-Victo- 
rian. 

Both failings should be some- 
what condoned, for Lawrence was a 
victim of his environment and his 
genius. Reserved, eremitic, conven- 
tional,—that he was, it is true, but 
a hard, leather-seated student is 
generally no Charleston-stepper, es- 
pecially one who, like Lawrence, 
was holding down the position of a 
college instructor in classics. For- 
tunately his severity and aloofness 
were only skin deep. Lawrence at 
heart mourned his holy masquer- 
ade. His look would awe rather 
than encourage; he could not show 
an easy smile and make friends, 
yet he was secretly romantic enough 
always to choose a seat in a street- 
car near an attractive and interest- 
ing young lady, hoping for some 
shock or accident, not severe of 
course, but some incident that 
would lead to an acquaintance with- 
out breaking the bonds of conven- 
tion. The girl might faint, you 
know, and he would be right there 
to assist her. Such wished-for ac- 


cidents never occurred, and Law- 
rence was still waiting in loneliness 
for the gods of luck to toss a charm- 
ing comrade into his lap. 

When the youthful professor ar- 
rived at the American Museum of 
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Natural History one afternoon in 
February, its spacious halls held 
but few visitors,—mostly out-of- 
town sightseers who like himself 
had come because they were “doing 
the sights” of New York. 

As Lawrence made the rounds 
systematically, he came into the 
Hall of Insects. The room was de- 
serted, save for some one in a fur 
coat bending over one of the exhibi- 
tion cases. Without loitering much 
Lawrence walked from case to case. 
He was not fond of “bugs”; those 
ugly crawlers always repelled him. 

Soon he came to the exhibit where 
the person in the fur coat was 
standing. He glanced into the case, 
— it bristled with a collection of the 
most horrible looking creatures he 
had ever seen,—big, black bugs of 
the most fantastic shapes, startling 
and terrible as the wild visions of a 
nightmare. 

Lawrence’s face wrinkled with 
repulsion and he shivered. He 
would have stepped speedily away, 
but as he looked up his glance met 
the face of a pretty girl gazing into 
the glass case from the opposite 
side, and her features only half con- 
cealed her amusement and merri- 
ment. Was she laughing at him? 

He paused and appeared to en- 
gross himself in a label which stated 
that the insects were beetles of the 
order Coleoptera, family Scara- 
beide. But the information failed 
to inform. Lawrence saw it not. 
His eyes looked through the glass 
case and searched the face of the 
girl. 

She had beautiful features, intel- 
ligent, with the charm of simplicity 
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and almost boyish vivacity. Her 
fair skin sparkled with life and vig- 
or like a meadow rose. The collar 
of her racoon coat was thrown 
open, revealing a throat soft and 
browned like that of a child of the 
outdoors. Black bobbed hair curled 
saucily outwards from beneath a 
jaunty felt hat. But her eyes, they 
were the most fascinating of all,— 
large, brown eyes, frank, sunshiny, 
thrilling with life and the spirit of 
wonder. 

Lawrence forgot his first resent- 
ment. As he looked, his admiration 


grew and his heart fluttered. The 
girl was beautiful, wonderfully 
beautiful. 


Then his eyes dropped back to 
the gruesome monsters in the case, 
and his astonishment increased. 
What could this lovely girl be do- 
ing in the midst of a mess of bugs? 
Was she really interested in these 
horrid beasts? He noticed that she 
was inspecting the insects with 
great interest, not in a cursory way 
but very attentively. 

Lawrence was impressed. He 
could understand a woman’s admi- 
ration of a tray of butterflies,—their 
brilliant colors and harmonies 
would fascinate feminine fancies 
just like a new creation in gowns. 
But a lovely girl spending her after- 
noon over bulky, black beetles !—he 
could not believe it,—a charming 
young lady amused by a bug beset 
with warts and horns like a rhinoc- 
eros,—it was astounding! 

The girl possibly perceived that 
she was being stared at, for with 
quiet dignity she started to walk 
away. Lawrence’s eyes followed 
her. How she walked! Like a 
lithe, vibrant Diana. 

This unusual woman interested 
Lawrence, interested him quite pro- 
foundly. How thrilling it would be 
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to make her acquaintance! But 
how could he do so? To speak to 
her without an introduction would 
be rude, the specter of convention 
forbade! He could fancy, too, that 
she might resent his approach. He 
already imagined her saying with 
disarming simplicity, “Haven’t you 
made a mistake, sir?” But even to 
hear her voice coolly repelling him 
would be worth the breach of eti- 
quette and the dent to his princi- 
ples. Yes, he would follow her, he 
would find out her identity, he 
would somehow establish an ac- 
quaintanceship. How romantic! 
How adventuresome! New York 
was fast chipping off the rock 
around the ancient young professor 
to reveal the form within,—a fossil 
perhaps, but one which might even 
yet come to life. 

Lawrence saw the insect-lady dis- 
appear into the main hall beyond. 
Without haste he sauntered after 
her into the next hall. He kept the 
girl in the racoon coat constantly in 
view, but did not obtrude himself 
on her attention. He would wait 
for some propitious moment. 

The fair lady was moving now 
among the Indian relics. She ap- 
peared only moderately interested 
in the implements and costumes of 
the early Americans. But there 
was a large bark-covered tepee of 
the Ojibways erected at one side 
that made a striking exhibit. Here 
the girl paused to survey the real- 
istic scene. The flap of the wigwam 
was open. A smoldering fire sent a 
haze of smoke through the dark 
hut. Within, squatted a young In- 
dian squaw, her lonely visage di- 
rected outward with an expression 
of longing and expectancy. 

The youth strolled over. It oc- 
curred to him that it would be nice 
and appropriate to remark quite 
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casually, “Very realistic, isn’t it? I 
wonder if Minnehaha is waiting for 
some Hiawatha? It’s dreadful be- 
ing all alone, don’t you think so?” 
That would make a neat introduc- 
tion, he mused. But he mused too 
long and the girl with the enchant- 
ing personality moved on to inspect 
hieroglyphics and Egyptian lore. 

Mummies and monuments how- 
ever did not favor the proposed ad- 
venture. Sphinxes were not stimu- 
lating. Something suggested Cleo- 
patra. That “vamp” of antiquity 
might help matters. He silently 
framed this sentence: “Cleopatra 
must have been bewitchingly beau- 
tiful, but my lovely princess, she 
could not have been more adorable 
than you!”—No, on second thought 
that would never do. It was too 
abrupt, too fervent and personal. 
Wasn’t there something to say more 
quiet and incidental? Lawrence 
could not think of anything, and 
his lovely princess moved on. 

In the next hall the girl walked 
by the exhibits more rapidly. It 
was the collection of rocks and min- 
erals. Then came the shells and 
corals. Lawrence did not follow. 
He began to fear that his pursuit 
was being noticed. Though he 
wanted to attract her attention 
somehow, yet he did not wish to ap- 


pear bold. The meeting should 
best succeed if apparently acci- 
dental. 


So he went on ahead and waited 
in the hall of the dinosaurs. She 
would probably pass through there 
later. The mammoths mocked him 
and the allosaurs seemed to jibe 
and grin. Where was his nerve, 
his manly daring? Staring at him 
from the wall was a painting show- 
ing a pleistocene cave-man, club in 
hand, dragging the maiden of his 
choice homewards by the hair. In- 
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spiration! Came the idea: “Grab 
the girl as she leaves the museum, 
toss her into a taxi and make off. 
Chance enough to explain after- 
wards.” Just then a_blue-uni- 
formed museum guard walked by 
in badge and brass buttons. Some- 
how, after that, the primitive 
scheme began to appear ridiculous. 

The girl in the racoon coat came 
into view again. She was walking 
through the hall now towards the 
main exit. A little child was stand- 
ing near the door. The beautiful 
lady paused to speak to the young- 
ster and smiled sweetly. The tot 
smiled shyly in return. She patted 
his curly head. 

Then the sweet princess passed 
through the vestibule and out into 
the court. 

Lawrence moved over to the win- 
dow. A flock of pigeons was feed- 
ing on the broad drive before the 
building. The girl stopped to watch 
them. She stretched out her hand. 
A bird flew up and perched on her 
arm. Another settled on her shoul- 
der. She looked animated and 
happy. One would have vowed she 
was a wood nymph with whom the 
birds were in sympathy. 

A limousine drove up to the curb 
scattering the birds. The chauffeur 
descended, respectfully opened the 
car, and the princess stepped in. 
Before Lawrence could even catch 
a glimpse of its license plate the big 
car started east towards Central 
Park, sidled into the traffic, and was 
lost from view. 

Lawrence checked a wild impulse 
to run out into the street and give 
chase. Was his adventure over be- 
fore it had even well begun? He 
felt defeated and desperately lonely. 
His spirits wilted and sank into a 
void. Gone, perhaps forever! 
What an opportunity lost! A curse 
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on convention, on etiquette and on 
fate! ... 

But calmness came with reflec- 
tion and restored Lawrence to his 
old philosophic optimism. If des- 
tiny decreed that he should come to 
know this princess more intimately, 
it would still be brought to pass. 
He felt somehow that she had 
opened up a new epoch in his life, 
an epoch so important that surely 
she must some day return. 

On the following morning Cam- 
eron resumed his tour of New York. 
But try as he might to enjoy the 
sights of Manhattan, he seemed to 
see nothing but women wearing 
racoon-skin coats and felt hats. If 
he should dodge across the street 
(jay fashion, of course,) to get a bet- 
ter glimpse of one, there were sure 
to appear two or three more walk- 
ing on the side he had just left. If 
he noticed a brown fur coat disap- 
pearing into the subway, several 
others would immediately be seen 
just coming out. In taxies, on the 
L-stations, in the Bowery, on Fifth 
Avenue, everywhere there were 
coats of gray and brown,—striped 
racoon. 

By noon Cameron realized that 
the insect-lady had created a deeper 
fascination in him than he had been 
aware of. The personality of an 
unknown stranger had cast a spell 
over him which he could not shake 
off. Her countenance burned his 
soul with all the sweet indelibility 
of a lover’s first kiss. To establish 
the identity of this mysterious Circe 
now became the all-important task. 
But what a hopeless quest! 

Back to the museum went Law- 
rence Cameron. Perhaps Miss 
Beauty would return to the beetles. 
He climbed the stairs eagerly, too 
impatient to wait for the elevator, 
and went directly to the Hall of In- 
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sects... . Disappointed again! The 
beetles were there but not Miss 
Beauty. 


There was a chance that she 
might be in another quarter of the 
building. Lawrence ambled rest- 
lessly from room to room, from floor 
to floor. He felt a little ashamed 
of his sudden infatuation. To real- 
ize that he was chasing after a wom- 
an, a stranger at that, certainly 
ruffled his dignity. True, he had 
seen a vision, but the vision might 
prove to be only a mirage. Only a 
mirage! ... Well, it was better to 
follow a mirage in hope and high 
desire than to sit stolidly in the des- 
ert and die of thirst. 

In and out the alcoves went the 
professor, scanning the face of every 
visitor, but nowhere was the girl of 
the brown-striped fur, his Princess 
of Destiny. 

Lawrence found himself back 
once more in the Hall of Insects. 
It was still early in the afternoon. 
He would loiter around a bit,—she 
might yet appear. 

He walked over to the cabinet 
where first he had seen the lovely 
vision that had taken his heart by 
storm. Simulating interest, he 
stopped before the collection and let 
his gaze wander over the unlovely 
beetles. They were a grim lot, stout 
and clumsy, mostly of a dingy black 
with a fierce array of threatening 
beaks and sharp horns. Their weird 
forms reminded him of certain wild 
sketches of Doré. 

Very soon the names on some of 
the labels caught the eye of the pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek. They 
were familiar names to the student 
of Vergil: Tityrus and Melibceus, 
Mopsus and Amyntas, Corydon and 
Alexis. He wondered with some re- 
sentment how the appellations of 
classic heroes could have descended 
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on these ugly beasts. The bugs did 
not look a bit bucolic or peaceable. 
Why then should they merit the 
euphonious titles of the pastoral 
heroes of the Eclogues? It piqued 
the professor that he could not an- 
swer this question; it irritated him 
still more to believe that Vergil’s 
heroes were being burlesqued by 
these bugs. Who was responsible 
for this outrage? 

He glared around the room, not 
very ferociously perhaps, but with 
something more than his accus- 
tomed severity. 

The figure of a small, thin man 
appeared out of a side office. He 
carried a sheet of cork upon which 
was impaled a row of insects. The 
man walked over to the cabinet near 
the spot where Lawrence was stand- 
ing and unlocked the case. 

He was a slight, active, youthful 
figure, though apparently beyond 
middle age. His thin hair strayed 
waywardly over an immensely 
broad head. Below an expansive 
brow shone a pair of sharp, pene- 
trating eyes, not unkindly eyes, but 
eyes that could gaze into the secrets 
of things. A sharp nose, a thin 
mouth, and the face disappeared in- 
to a rough brown growth of beard 
which tapered off sharply below the 
chin. 

Lawrence, stimulated by his pro- 
fessional irritation, forgot his cus- 
tomary timidity. He addressed the 
official-looking gentleman: 

“Pardon me sir, but I perceive 
that you are connected with this in- 
stitution. Can you enlighten me 


concerning the insects in this cab- 
inet?” 

The official looked up and said, 
“Perhaps I can. Are you interested 
in the scarabs?” 

“Not exactly interested,” replied 
Lawrence, “but I was curious to 
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know who provided these creatures 
with the classic nomenclature of 
Vergil.” 

The gentleman stroked his beard 
to conceal a smile and said merrily, 
“Oh, blame the taxonomists, they’re 
used to it. Anyhow the Adams 
who named your scarabs are dead 
long ago. Do you object to the 
names? I always thought them 
scholarly and appropriate.” 

“TI fail to see how they are appro- 
priate,” said Lawrence. “Tityrus, 
Melibeeus, Alexis, the charming 
shepherds of the Eclogues,—and 
these weird and bristling bugs.” 

“They’re a bizarre looking lot all 
right, but you know, in life they live 
in rural surroundings and practice 
pastoral trades,” said the gentle- 
man, and he added with a mis- 
chievous smile, “they’re all follow- 
ers of the flocks and the herds. 
You must read Fabre’s account of 
the Sacred Beetle; that will enlight- 
en you.” 

“The Sacred Beetle? Is that the 
famous sacred scarab the emblem 
of ancient Egypt?” 

“Yes, the sacred scarab belongs 
to the same crowd. He’s an illus- 
trious relative of these beetles. You 
perhaps know how significant the 
scarab was to the Egyptians. He 
was their favorite symbol for many 
philosophical and religious ideas. 
Yet you consider his kind a set of 
weird and uninteresting ‘bugs.’ 
There is more significance, more 
wonder, more poetry to be found in 
the lives of these beetles and in the 
lives of insects in general than there 
is in your classic old friend Vergil. 
Believe it or not, young fellow, read 
something of Henri Fabre and your 
eyes will be opened.” 


When the Western New York Ex- 
press rolled out of the Grand Cen- 
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tral the following afternoon, Pro- 
fessor Cameron’s cruise of New 
York came to an unavoidable close. 
What had been planned as a sight- 
seeing trip had turned out to be a 
hopeless quest after a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Lawrence smiled wearily as a 
lady in a racoon coat brushed past 
him down the aisle. With what a 
silly infatuation he had allowed 
himself to be overcome! 

“The psychology of the case was 
curious but perfectly reasonable,” 
he told himself. “A young man liv- 
ing a life of seclusion in the midst 
of dull textbooks and the drab 
drudgery of the classroom comes to 
New York City. Heretofore his 
only adventures had been along the 
highways of words, and his only 
loves the heroines of the printed 
page. Everything takes on a glam- 
our and a mystery which is not ob- 
jective but proceeds from the ob- 
server’s mind too long strained in a 
humdrum existence and now re- 
laxed and snapped to the other ex- 
treme. The youth is on the ‘qui 
vive’ for a romantic adventure. A 
girl attracts his attention in a mu- 
seum. She is beautiful, unknown, 
in unusual surroundings, with un- 
usual interests,—here are all the 
elements for a mystery of romance. 
His imagination weaves a poetic veil 
around this character. His mind 
concentrates on her and before long 
he is in a state of self-hypnosis. 
There has been nothing alluring, no 
force working on him from without. 
It was simply a case of hypnotism 
produced by a dream vision, the 
product of his imagination. The 


vision had just enough foundation 
in reality to delude him.” 

That explained the incident quite 
satisfactorily, and Cameron decided 
to dismiss it from his mind. 
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There was one good effect which 
the incident brought to his atten- 
tion. He had been engrossed all 
his life in ideal and unreal studies. 
He must acquire contact with real- 
ity. He must take up some new in- 
terests and not steep himself too 
much in books. What he needed 
was a little diversion now and then 
from the land of books into the land 
of facts. Facts not fiction, realities 
not theories, objects not ideas,— 
facts, realities, objects, why such a 
study would be Science. And Law- 
rence sighed, “Science,—material, 
unennobling, without inspiration; 
to leave the classics for science, that 
would be a bathos.” 

Lawrence turned to the book that 
lay on hislap. He remembered, but 
did not believe, what the man in the 
museum had told him about the 
wonder and poetry and significance 
that could be found in the study of 
insects. “Read Fabre,” the man 
had said, “and your eyes will be 
opened.” But out of idle curiosity 
Lawrence had purchased a volume 
of Henri Fabre’s that afternoon. It 
would do as a diversion on the 
train. Lawrence opened the book 
and commenced to read. 


* * * 


The second semester of teaching 
began and ended quietly enough for 
the youthful professor of Latin and 
Greek. While the effect which the 
trip to New York had produced 
upon his habits and character was 
not yet apparent, the effect on Law- 
rence’s library could easily be dis- 
cerned. A visitor to his study could 
notice a long row of bright new 
books, bound in orange cloth, whose 
gilt titles suggested studies that 
must surely be out of place in that 
collection of classic antiquities. 
Judging from the titles, the books 
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appeared to be biographies of bee- 
tles, bees, wasps, caterpillars and 
other such undesirables. All that 
the college world knew was that 
“Antique” seemed to be doing a 
prodigious amount of reading about 
bugs, especially the stories of some 
old Frenchy of whom he spoke 
quite reverently and whom he 
called the “Vergil of Insects.” 

When the summer months came, 
students, taking a short cut through 
the woods for the swimming hole at 
the forks of the Kalapsco would be 
apt to come upon the professor 
peering under some stones, break- 
ing open old logs, or searching a 
bare glade on hands and knees. 

At first it was startling. Some 
tapped their heads and mentioned 
the moon. Then when they saw his 
vials and boxes filled with squirm- 
ing insects, pity was changed into 
derision. “Antique” was only a 
chaser after ants and such things. 
After all, every professor has some 
strange foible. Cameron’s folly 
was in being a “bugologist.” 

Two years passed by very happily 
for Lawrence. Every holiday found 
him tramping the meadows and 
woods in search of new mysteries 
of insect life. It was not hard to 
trade four dumb walls and a heap 
of Latin books for the glory of the 
sun, the vistas of the fields and the 
constant marvels of the little hexa- 
pods. Entomology was not such a 
dull subject as he had once imag- 
ined. To witness the life-dramas 
of the winged field-folk became an 
ever increasing source of wonder. 

After a while Cameron started to 
send some of his specimens and 
data to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. The 
experts there, he thought, might be 
interested in his observations and 
could help him in solving some 
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special problems. They indeed 
were interested, very much so, and 
it was not long before he received 
an invitation to come to New York 
and give a lecture on his discoveries 
to the members of the Entomologi- 
cal Society. 

Close sympathy with nature is 
bound to make a person healthy, 
youthful and happy. Love for the 
outdoor world beautifies both body 
and soul. No one can pursue an 
outdoor hobby through season after 
season of ardent excursions amid 
the marvels of life and creation 
without reaping the rewards of a 
stronger body, a richer mind and a 
nobler spirit. 

It was a greatly modified Law- 
rence Cameron that entered the 
halls of the American Museum 
three years after his first visit. His 
step was light and springy, his car- 
riage graceful, his countenance 
strong and ruddy, his eyes bright 
and sparkling with enthusiasm. 

As the youthful naturalist stood 
before the distinguished gathering 
of savants in the meeting hall, and 
spoke modestly but eagerly of the 
strange and wonderful manners of 
life practiced by a group of burrow- 
ing beetles, relating detail after de- 
tail with convincing accuracy, clar- 
ity and vigor, he held his listeners 
rapt and attentive as only one can 
who speaks on a subject dear to his 
heart. 

At the close of the lecture a num- 
ber of the entomologists came over 
to the young scientist and compli- 
mented him gravely but sincerely. 
There was one gentleman in partic- 
ular who seemed desirous of speak- 
ing to the lecturer. He approached 
Lawrence when the others had de- 
parted. 

The gentleman held out his hand, 
introduced himself as Mr. Knox, 
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and said brusquely but kindly: 
“You gave us a magnificent lecture, 
Mr. Cameron. It was a treat. We 
don’t often hear anything so schol- 
arly, thorough and well-presented. 
Your powers of observation and 
your skill are very creditable, but 
beyond that you have what most 
scientists lack, the faculty of tell- 
ing your story in a manner that fas- 
cinates and appeals.” 

“I am glad you liked the lecture,” 
said Lawrence. 

Mr. Knox continued: “If I had 
known that your talk was going to 
be so interesting, I would have 
brought Jimmy along to hear you. 
When the warm weather comes you 
must pay us a visit at our country 
home; there you can find all the 
beetles, wasps and bees that you 
could desire.” 

“I surely should like to come,” 
said Lawrence. “Where is your 
summer home?” 

“Up along the Hudson. During 
the year I stay in New York, but the 
summer months I always spend 
with Jimmy romping the fields and 
roaming the woods after what’s 
wild and biological. That’s my 
hobby. I am a broker, a member 
of the Stock Exchange, and I find 
that my interest in the creatures of 
the outdoors keeps me fresh for the 
frantic turmoil of business. It pro- 
vides me with the very best sort of 
relaxation. We have acres and 
acres of woodland, and fields cut by 
watercourses, and rocky hills,— 
every variety of physiographical 
condition. Our ‘Harmas’ is the 
ideal spot for an entomologist, and 
you surely would enjoy paying us 
a visit there when the summer 
comes.” 


* *x * 


June came, bringing with it the 
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end of the school term and a cor- 
dially written note from Mr. Knox. 
Professor Cameron was invited to 
spend the following week at the 
“Harmas.” 

Mr. Knox was awaiting his guest 
at the railroad station. He seated 
Lawrence in his motor-car and 
started the roadster up the hill and 
on to the state highway. 

“This is glorious country, Mr. 
Cameron, a paradise for the natu- 
ralist. That’s why Burroughs chose 
this locality for his ‘Riverby.’ It 
has historical interest as _ well. 
Look at the old manor over there, 
screened by those hemlocks. It’s a 
century old. I hardly know which 
I love more, the natural beauty of 
this region or its reminiscences of 
the grand old American families. 
I am a descendant of one of the 
earliest New York settlers. Revolu- 
tionary heroes my forbears were. 
A great family, and I have the sad 
fate to be the last of that line.” 

The car sped along the road 
quietly and swiftly. Off to the 
right the serene river lay, a broad 
glistening path between sloping 
walls of verdure. 

The highway cut through patches 
of dense woodland then out over 
sunken fields bright with meadow- 
sweet and aquiver with aspen. 

There came a sharp bend to the 
left. A big car, traveling fast, 
swung suddenly round the curve in 
front, way over beyond the center 
of the road. Knox jerked the wheel 
sharply, jammed the brakes,—the 
other car shot past just barely es- 
caping collision; but before he 
could turn the roadster away from 
the edge, its wheels slipped on the 
loose gravel, it slid off the road and 
stuck fast in a muddy ditch. 

“Dirty road hog!” exclaimed 
Knox wrathfully. “Why doesn’t he 
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drive with care and consideration? 
Did you get his number?” 

“No, he was going too fast,” said 
Cameron. “That was a narrow es- 
cape! Any damage?” 

“Well, we’re stuck all right, but 
we wouldn’t have been worth a 
continental if that fellow had struck 
us. There’s no use trying to get the 
car out of this. I’m going back 
along the road to find a telephone. 
I'll call up the house and have my 
other car brought down. Sorry this 
had to happen.” 

Knox disappeared down the road 
while Lawrence got out of the car, 
lit his pipe and surveyed the situa- 
tion. The wheels of the car were 
sunk in mud almost to the axles. 

He was bending over trying to 
figure out some scheme for extricat- 
ing the machine when he heard the 
canter of a horse on the road. The 
clatter ceased as the rider drew 
rein behind him and a feminine 
voice called out, “Can I be of any 
service to you?” 

Lawrence turned to behold a spir- 
ited young woman mounted on an 
equally spirited horse and eyeing 
him with a look of interest and con- 
cern. 

His face flushed, his heart leaped 
and started to throb as did the heart 
of Evangeline’s Acadian lover when 
he found her after years of search. 
The face that had smiled in his 
dreams, the woman who had been 
his ideal from the day he saw the 
insect-lady in the museum, here she 
was at last in reality. How could 
he mistake her? Every detail of 
her features had been stamped on 
his soul at that first vision. He 
could not forget them during the 
years that intervened even when he 
had tried to. 

“Have you a racoon-skin coat?” 
he asked eagerly. 
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The girl smiled a perplexed smile 
and responded, “You look warm 
enough without one.” 

“Oh... yes... it is warm. I 
was thinking . . . of something else. 
You startled me.” 

“Really? Am Ia ghost?” 

“No, but you remind me of a vi- 
sion, an angel that appeared to me 
once.” 

“How darling! 
see an angel? 


Did you really 
How did the angel 


look?” 
“Very much like you.” 
TE oie'e” 


“Jimmy, dear!” came the voice of 
Mr. Knox from down the road. 

The girl turned quickly. “Why, 
hello, daddy,” and she spurred her 
horse onward a few paces. “What 
happened?” 

“We were crowded off into the 
ditch by a reckless driver. I went 
down the road to phone, but there 
isn’t a telephone within reasonable 
distance. Lucky you came along. 
You can ride home and bring back 
the other car for Mr. Cameron and 
myself.” 

Lawrence was vaguely aware that 
he was being introduced. He must 
have acknowledged the introduction 
somehow, but he was too dazed to 
remember what he said. 

Then he heard the girl reply to 
her father, “All right-y, I'll be right 
back.” He saw her wheel the horse 
about, wave her hand at her father 
and then at himself and ride rapid- 
ly off. 

Lawrence thought that she smiled 
at him with a warm friendliness. 
His heart rode off with her on the 
same saddle. His body stood fixed 
to the spot and his eyes stared after 
her. 

The voice of Mr. Knox broke the 
trance. “Well, Cameron, that cer- 
tainly is a wonderful mare, the fin- 
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est English thoroughbred you could 
expect to see.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Lawrence, think- 
ing only of the rider, “she is abso- 
lutely perfect.” 

“And Virginia is a wonderful girl. 
She would be the most wonderful 
creature on earth if only she were 
a boy. I call her Jimmy, have al- 
ways done so. All my hopes were 
for a boy, one to perpetuate the 
family name. When a girl came, 
and then her mother dying, I sim- 
ply could not be reconciled. She is 
my boy, my Jimmy. The name of 
Knox will not be lost as long as she 
lives. She knows that her father 
wants the family name to persist as 
long as possible, and she will never 
marry,—that is why Jimmy was 
christened ‘Virginia.’ ” 

Knox looked at Lawrence search- 
ingly as he said this, and Lawrence, 
gazing off down the road thought 
he saw a black vulture called De- 
spair swoop down and carry off an 
angel called Virginia. 


* * * 


“Virginia,” said Lawrence some 
days later, “I must have acted very 
queerly when I first met you on the 
road.” 

“Well,” she admitted, “I was a bit 
surprised because you acted as if 
you had seen me before.” 

“We did meet before, Virginia. 
It was three years ago, and I’ve 
thought of you every day since that 
time. Do you remember the digni- 
fied young man in the American 
Museum who shivered when he 
looked at the Scarabeide, and then 
saw you laughing at him across the 
case? He followed you around the 
building and couldn’t keep his eyes 
off you as long as you were in the 
museum. He hasn’t been able to 
keep his mind off you since.” 
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“Yes, I do. But that was old 
Professor Bookworm, not the fine 
young naturalist Lawrence Cam- 
eron I met the other day.” 

They were walking across a 
meadow sweet with pasture roses, 
spirea and yellow field-lilies. The 
bees were humming in every floral 
pavilion. Winged bits of beauty 
fluttered and danced in the warm, 
scented air. A pair of Monarch but- 
terflies were making demonstrations 
of love with their knobbed antennz. 
All the insect world was holding a 
fervent sun-festival. 

All at once Lawrence gave a cry 
of delight, “Oh, what a magnificent 
beetle, there, in the grass.” 

He stooped and picked it up. It 
seemed some exquisite piece of jew- 
elry as he held it between his fin- 
gers. Its shape was like a shield. 
The wing covers were fluted with 
bars of burnished gold on a bronze 
background. Above, the head and 
body were reddish-gold with two 
symmetrical prominences of metal- 
lic green, irregular in shape and 
suggesting a rearing animal. 

“Why, Lawrence,” exclaimed the 
girl, “it looks like some heraldic de- 
sign, a coat of arms.” 

“So it does,” said Lawrence, and 
he added excitedly, “Virginia dear, 
I believe it is a new species, a 
Scarabeid absolutely new to sci- 
ence, and when it’s described it will 
bear your name.” 

“It really resembles a family es- 
cutcheon. ... Larry dear, why not 
name it ‘Knoxia’ in honor of dad- 
dy’s family?” 

“Wonderful! Then the name of 
Knox will live and be distinguished 
forever! That should satisfy your 
father’s desire. Virginia! You 
needn’t be a Knox any longer!” 

Lawrence held the scarab in one 
hand and with the other he drew 
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the girl gently to his heart. “Sweet- 
heart!” 


“Oh, Lawrence,” she said re- 


proachfully, “don’t you see that 
love doesn’t stop at a name, nor be- 
gin with the finding of a scarab?” 
Like a flash, Lawrence saw. He 
tossed the scarab into the grass. 
“My angel,” he cried, “it’s you 
I’ve found!” 
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By what impossible alchemy 
Shall my dull heart of lead 









There was silence while lovers’ 
lips spoke a language that has no 
words. The bobolink sang a trio of 
songs. Then spoke Virginia, “If 
you found me, Lawrence dearest, 
you have a right to name me.” 

“Shall it be—Mrs. Cameron?” 
asked Lawrence. 

The bobolink sang a whole opera, 
before they spoke again. 


Transmuted crystal shot with colored fires 
(As even in its sloth it still desires) ; 

Or this mortality be wed 

Blissful to immortality? 


Can feebleness on archangelic wing 
Adventure to the sun, and spring 
Undaunted at the streaming glory 

Of Love’s enkindled face? 

Past peak and promontory 

How shall it dare to rise? 

Or over wastes of seas and vaulted skies, 
Up through the reaches of space, 

Until it safely come 


And find its home, 


Ardent in Love’s embrace? 


Ah! how could be sustained 


Such soaring flight? 


Yet well I know 


This but a fledgling flutter to the sweep 
Which, when the goal be gained, 

I then must take to urge my journey through 
Infinitude’s highest height and deepest deep. 


Breathless with bliss must I go on and on, 
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Seeing in hypostatic union 
Desire all unappeased, desire attained: 
(Separate on earth; in heaven fused as one) 
The ardor of our sweetest innocence, 

The satisfaction of experience 

Tasted in full and simultaneously 

In every instant of eternity. 


Nay, some say, lift no eyes towards the lofty stars, 
Inaccessible from this patch of ground, 

Save with prodigious and heroical 

Endurance in celestial wars! 

Let go and strive no longer; fall 

Through dark profound; 

And swirl down comfortably drowned! 


And so might I descend 

To my own natural and ignoble end, 
Could I obliterate from my breast 

The vision that will not suffer me to rest. 
I should remember all that beauty gone 
That I, desiring, feared to look upon: 
For hunger of it then I could not die 
Though I should sharply long for death 
To make all longing cease 

And give my hopelessness release; 

But moan with piteous breath 

For my lost heaven, should I come to lie 
In lonely hell, damned by my intemerity. 


In any mortal lover let me find 
Faint emblem of immortal love: 
The yearning of his ardent mind 
(Though fickle it be and blind) 
Yet hath a power the solid earth to remove, 

And build a momentary universe— 

That is its own beneficence, its own curse— 

His hell or else his heaven, 

According as his lady’s smile is given. 

The thunder of the apocalypse 

Lurk round her tremulous lips, 

While doomsday waits upon her shadowy eyes. 
What torment then the banishment from the skies 
To that vast gloom and desolate void 

Where God, our Love, may never be enjoyed; 
Where racked by bitter knowledge of its loss, 

The soul sees heaven’s terraced lamps ablaze, 
Flinging their light across that gulf whose ways 

He, having once refused, can never cross. 














IS PETER ASLEEP? 
By HovuGHToN PHELPS 


[This paper is presented to our readers largely because of its significance 


as a defense of the Church by one without Her fold, against the attacks of a 


HILE PETER SLEEPS has 
been favorably reviewed in a 
good many Protestant papers, and 
it is apt to be a source of discussion 
among Protestants. Therefore it 
may not be amiss for a “born and 
bred” Protestant and an Episcopa- 
lian, who has learned to be an ad- 
mirer of the Church of Rome, to 
give the views of at least one non- 
Catholic on some of its aspects. 
The book summarizes what Dr. 
Boyd Barrett, lately of the Jesuit 
society, considers to be the failures 
of the Church and the reforms 
needed within it. Three major divi- 
sions will probably cover the con- 
tents. The first, and for the aver- 
age reader, far the most important 
and interesting division, deals with 
the overgrowths of certain institu- 
tions or beliefs: the confessional, 
mortal sin, Catholic schools, mar- 
riages—both canonical and clerical. 
The most effective, and probably 
the most accurate, treatment in this 
category of complaints concerns it- 
self with certain pious practices: 
things to wear and to carry, traf- 
ficking in objects, the invoking of 
many saints, and so forth. The 
present writer believes that possibly 
a large percentage of Catholic 
priests would be willing to cast out 
from the temple to-morrow, and 
with even a cleaner sweep than 
Boyd Barrett would attain, all in- 
ordinate ramifications arising from 
the doctrine of the veneration of 
Many American priests 


saints. 





recalcitrant who protests that he still remains within the fold——Tue Eprror,) 





seem to feel that it is time that the 
bishops and those who have the au- 
thority restrain any exaggerated 
and mercenary customs which are 
importations from the continental 
countries of Europe. It seems to be 
felt that such practices, if unduly 
accentuated, may foster a some- 
what perilous enterprise to sponsor 
superstitions of the “get rich quick” 
variety. Some of the priesthood 
fear lest their superiors may thus 
inadvertently permit the clergy to 
lead a reverent people into pastures 
of stubble. That would be a calam- 
ity. Doubtless the danger does ex- 
ist, in a Church wherein devotion is 
so rich that it tends to become ex- 
uberant. Perhaps also the Church 
hesitates to root out the tares lest 
the wheat also be torn from the 
soil: an ancient and conservative in- 
stitution seldom acts impetuously. 
However that may be, it seems to an 
outsider that an excess of devotion, 
even though some of it be misdi- 
rected or even exploited by the mer- 
cenary, is less to be deplored than 
the barrenness and drought that are 
so prevalent elsewhere. There are 
Churches which would consider 
themselves happy to be compelled 
to restrain an excessive enthusiasm 
among their members. Besides, 
even if saints are sometimes made 
too much of, what troubled Protes- 
tant would not be thankful if. St. 
Anthony, or any other saint under 
the sun, would give “domestic 
peace,” which the present writer 




























has often seen mentioned in Cath- 
olic papers by the thankful recipi- 
ents as one of Anthony’s gifts! 

In writing of Catholic schooling, 
Dr. Barrett takes the letters of one 
sensitive, introspective boy and uses 
them as a supposedly awful exam- 
ple of what Catholic methods of ed- 
ucation produce. If that education 
can do nothing worse than to pro- 
duce such a mind and such a boy, 
his country is lucky, for non-secta- 
rian schools turn out a great many 
infinitely more lamentable cases. 
Furthermore, any school system 
must be judged by production as a 
whole, not by certain individual 
cases. And Catholic education 
turns out hundreds of thousands of 
fine, stalwart citizens. It is im- 
plied in these letters that Catholic 
priests are deceptive and under- 
handed in the information which 
they furnish the youth under their 
care. Any priest or Protestant 
clergyman who attempted to ex- 
plain everything he knew and felt 
about the world, philosophy, reli- 
gion, theology, or mysticism, for 
example, to an adolescent, would 
be a fool. Also, a great deal de- 
pends on the type of character and 
intellect of the questioner. Dr. 
Barrett really proves little with all 
his accusations. One hesitates to 
think what awful examples of the 
letters of Protestant boys could be 
shown, were one desirous of “re- 
forming” Protestantism or of show- 
ing the by-products of its system of 
education. 

Dr. Barrett makes much of the 
“eccentric Catholics”’—in fact, a 
whole chapter. Now, any type of 
religion whatsoever nurtures and 
bears eccentrics. If the Roman 
Catholic Church, or any other 


Church, were reformed, and re- 
formed a dozen times, there would 
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still be eccentrics within the fold. 
Eccentricity which is not nourished 
by the Catholic Church will be fed 
by something else in the way of a 
Church. And who can prove that 
Catholicism, per se, will cause ec- 
centricity, or who can say that pe- 
culiar people are not benefited more 
by the Catholic Church than they 
would be in any condition outside 
that Faith? For that matter, the 
reason of many eccentric people 
may be saved by that very same in- 
stitution. 

As for confession—are not many 
Protestants advocating the confes- 
sional as one of the best means for 
cultivating peace and happiness, be- 
lieving thus, though perhaps tacit- 
ly, that even abuses of it are better 
than no confessional at all? No 
human beings can be better fitted 
to use the confessional correctly 
than Catholic priests. The practi- 
cality and particularity of the treat- 
ment in the study of confession 
give a definite and certain guide to 
the future confessor. The Catholic 
Church is practical. It does not 
theorize. And does the average 
Protestant realize, incidentally, that 
an ordained secular priest must 
serve a set term as a curate before 
being placed in charge of a parish 
of his own? Any Protestant clergy- 
man can hear a confession just by 
picking up a book and reading how 
to do it. A youngster turned out 
one week from a Protestant semi- 
nary, may the next week take full 
charge of a parish of any size. Con- 
sider how much practical and busi- 
ness training a young Protestant 
learns in the seminary, and how 
much he knows of the ways of the 
world, and imagine what may hap- 
pen! 

As for the author’s dissertations 
on complexes about hell, sin, and 
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angelical purity—do our Catholic 
citizens have any worse moral 
standards and complexes than those 
of their separated brothers, or 
Americans who have no religious 
connection; or are they on the 
whole good citizens because of their 
churchmanship? Such dissensions 
as these of Dr. Barrett’s seem puer- 
ile to one Protestant, at any rate. 
A well-known Catholic priest once 
said to the writer, in answer to a 
question, “Well, there can be a hell, 
can’t there? But there doesn’t have 
to be any one in it, does there?” 
The author says, “Peter sleeps on, 
and hearts that should be happy 
break.” Do non-Catholic hearts 
never break? Aren’t there as many 
happy Catholics as happy Protes- 
tants? Now, in spite of all the au- 
thor says about the Catholic sex 
complex, Catholic writers are bring- 
ing out very sane, sensible, and 
normal books on sex education. 
Presumably any sensible and well- 
educated Catholic physician or par- 
ent, or any priest, will give any nor- 
mal child who asks for it, a com- 
mon-sense talk on such subjects. 
Moreover, a Catholic would be less 
liable to be censured for it by par- 
ents than a Protestant. If Catholics 
are backward in educating children 
in sex matters they are no worse in 
that way than the State. But are 
they really backward, or is Boyd 
Barrett raking up all antique Cath- 
olic ideas, much as a Blue Law en- 
thusiast disinters laws which have 
not been enforced for years, which 
are harmless, but which it might 
do more harm than good to discuss 
and throw out? And besides, even 
if all the author says is right, the 
results the Church produces must 
be excellent popularly, for both 
priesthood and laity are growing 
rapidly numerically, which remark- 
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ably few of the so-called Reformed 
Churches are doing. 

Dr. Barrett advocates marriage 
for Catholic priests. Has he ever 
asked Protestant clergy, or clergy- 
men’s wives, or their congregations 
about what they think of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a mar- 
ried priesthood? Even Mencken, 
writing of Barrett’s book in the 
Mercury, has something to say on 
this subject. 


“Dr. Barrett devotes a chapter to 
an argument against the celibacy of 
the clergy. He says that it is a 
heavy burden to all priests save 
those of a mystical and unearthly 
character, and that it works against 
their sacerdotal efficiency by de- 
priving them of ‘a natural incentive 
to preach well and make a success 
of their parishes.’ It seems to me 
that this is poppycock. If a man 
actually believes in an omnipotent 
God, and has deliberately conse- 
crated his life to serving Him, then 
the impulse to be diligent in that 
service must necessarily be far 
more powerful than the impulse of 
another man to take care of his wife 
and children. Priests who are lazy 
because they have no wives to egg 
them on are simply priests who 
have got into the wrong trade. The 
arguments in favor of celibacy are 
numerous and overwhelming. The 
best of them is the plain fact that 
it has worked. Here in America 
we have Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen before us, and can judge 
them fairly. It seems to me to be 
completely obvious that the Catho- 
lics are superior to the Protestants, 
not only as priests, but also as men. 
I believe that their celibacy, by 
removing them from the subtle 
corruptions of the Frauenzimmer, 
helps to make them so.” 

















In relation to what the author of 
While Peter Sleeps says of the dis- 
advantages of certain Catholic prac- 
tices, it may be stated that a good 
many Protestant Churches, having 
done without Catholic forms of de- 
votion, are at present.returning to 
some of them and adapting them 
to their needs. In more ways than 
is popularly realized, the Protestant 
Churches are discovering the age- 
old wisdom of the Catholic Church 
in cultivating formal aids to wor- 
ship and devotion. Thus we find 
many Catholic customs practiced in 
a startling manner in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; while even in 
the Nonconformist Churches there 
is a gradual, but increasing, devel- 
opment of ritualistic and liturgical 
forms and ceremonies. The Lu- 
therans are under its sway, and 
the others are influenced by it. 
There is one newly built Reformed 
Church in an eastern city, wherein 
there is an altar, on the central 
panel of which there is a carved 
chalice, containing a sacred Host, 
with rays of glory surrounding it! 
Shades of their fathers! In certain 
Anglo-Catholic churches, it has tak- 
en even Roman Catholics some time, 
during the services, to find out that 
they were not in one of their own 
edifices. The Living Church, an 
Episcopal “High Church” paper, re- 
cently said editorially: 


“The Protestant Churches, real- 
izing definite and esthetic values, 
are gradually adopting a greater 
amount of ceremonial in their wor- 
ship. Their buildings are becoming 
more beautiful. Their people are 
increasingly more desirous of mak- 
ing their churches look like the 
great Catholic works of art of the 
past. They are getting away from 
the puritanical custom of naming a 
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church something which means 
nothing, like Central, or Union, or 
First or Second, and are returning 
to the habit of the ages of naming 
churches after the Founder of the 
Church, or after the saints. Dr. 
Cadman, retiring president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, made 
reference to this in his final ad- 
dress before that body recently. 
Saying that Protestants have wasted 
between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000 in producing churches which 
are not beautiful, he predicted that 
the Protestant Church of the future 
will revert from the spending of 
millions on edifices which proclaim 
ignorance and ugliness, to the 
erecting of buildings, the outward 
loveliness and inward beauty of 
which will be an inspiration to 
greater devotion. 

“Many of the Protestant Churches 
have adopted a liturgical form of 
service, and many of them now 
have vested choirs, processional and 
recessional hymns, chants, mid- 
night services on Christmas Eve, 
carol services at dawn on Christ- 
mas and Easter; they are observing 
Lent and especially Holy Week; 
and in many minor ways are as- 
suming a greater formality of wor- 
ship. . . . There is little value in 
ceremonial if there is not a positive 
meaning behind it and supporting 
it. America’s churches, if they as- 
sume Catholic methods of devotion, 
just as surely must of necessity -ac- 
quire Catholic doctrines.” 


To one who observes the disinte- 
gration which lack of settled doc- 
trine and discipline creates in the 
Churches, it seems disastrous to 
even consider seriously Boyd Bar- 
rett’s references to the discarding 
of the liturgy and ceremonial, or 
concurrent dogma, of the centuries. 
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Are Quakers or Unitarians, for ex- 
ample, with their lack of ceremonial 
and doctrine, the ultimate as per- 
fect Christian specimens? Are they 
better psychologically than Catho- 
lics; and are their churches crowded 
to the doors, as holding out that 
which humanity most needs and 
finds most satisfying in the way of 
religion? Yet, theoretically, they 
should have no religious complexes 
such as Dr. Barrett claims to find 
in the Catholic-minded, if what he 
says is true. 

To some Episcopalians, who sel- 
dom find any two of their churches 
holding exactly similar services, it 
might be very refreshing to find 
everywhere exactly the same litur- 
gical services being conducted in 
Catholic churches. It might come 
as a relief, for example, to note 
unity in rite, and the historical 
value of the centuries, in the serv- 
ices of the Catholic Church, about 
which the author waxes ironical. 
Any just judgment of methods and 
temperaments of one section of 
Christianity should consider equally 
impartially those of the other sec- 
tions of Christianity, lest, even 
though divided, we all fall together, 
for the lack of upholding the stand- 
ards of Jesus Christ. 

The writer of the present volume 
undertakes to say something about 
the connection between religion and 
science. Unless all wisdom is to 
die with him, that subject has been 
adequately covered by theologians 
and scientists, both within and 
without the Catholic Church. Fur- 
thermore,. any discussion of the 
subject applies just as much to all 
other Churches as it does to the 
Church of Rome. One cannot sin- 
gle out that Church for any favor- 
able or unfavorable criticism on this 
subject—all of the Churches are to- 
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gether “in the same boat” on the 
relation of science and religion; and 
all are equally convinced, though 
perhaps reaching their conclusions 
in different ways, that there is no 
fundamental conflict whatsoever 
between the two. Certainly that 
ground will not be covered in the 
most complete survey by our psy- 
choanalysts, and any one of them 
who attempts to do it, stands in a 
position perilous to himself. 

But even conceding that Dr. Bar- 
rett is correct in what he main- 
tains about the by-products of cer- 
tain Catholic beliefs—if his sugges- 
tions were adopted in detail, alto- 
gether consonant with the last con- 
clusions of psychoanalysis, it is 
absolutely certain his “perfect,” fin- 
ished Freudian creation would 
manifest to others (observing from 
an equally advantageous position) 
exactly as many supposedly un- 
healthy complexes as those which 
he detects and mentions. Correc- 
tive details of operation are part of 
every institution. Unanimity on 
what these are will never be at- 
tained. Certainly many can dis- 
agree, with solid reason, on not a 
few mentioned in this volume. 

Dr. Barrett’s second major divi- 
sion deals with the mixing of the 
leaven of democracy into the co- 
herent mass of the Church’s autoc- 
racy. Catholics will rightly hesi- 
tate before adopting that suggestion 
and expedient. Democracy is not 
so talismanic as it used to be. In 
non-Catholic religious bodies it has 
eventuated often in a disorganiza- 
tion, a weakness and a scandal to 
Christian and non-Christian peo- 
ples. Rome has at least one sure 
voice crying in the wilderness of 
modern religious thought. Catho- 
lics are rightly quite willing to con- 
tinue the practice of permitting ma- 














tured, sensible Christian bishops to 
hand down their faith and morals, 
in place of a few priests, ministers, 
and a chosen company of laymen. 
In non-Catholic churches, so-called 
democratic methods of electing 
bishops, which Dr. Barrett advo- 
cates, and of choosing clergy for 
parishes, have often proved far 
from successful. 

Finally, the author, while not de- 
nying any dogmatic utterance of 
the Church, toys with the credibil- 
ity of some of her definitions, and 
this, in spite of the statement on 
the cover of his book that he is still 
a “member of the Catholic Church”! 
Is he another god Janus if that is 
true? It is evident to the most im- 
partial reader that assent to all the 
Church’s doctrines was, but is no 
longer, part of his mental equip- 
ment. It would be interesting to 
know just what is left in religious 
certitude from his excursions in 
fields afar. One wonders if he 
knows himself where he stands. 

Dr. Barrett seems to favor Amer- 
icanization of the Catholic Church 
—taking control away from Rome 
and making the American Church 
autonomous. One of the greatest 


things to be said in favor of the 
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Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is that it has not be- 
come really “Americanized,” and en- 
tered the great free-for-all for Amer- 
ican Churches, the lobbying race. 
It has not become involved in hoist- 
ing itself upon the government, or 
in fostering anti-pleasure societies 
and anti-freedom crusades. It does 
not interfere in other people’s busi- 
ness, it attends strictly to its own. 
To its everlasting credit let it be 
said, the Roman Catholic Church is 
not an “Americanized” but a uni- 
versal institution. 


All in all, then, it seems at least 
to this Protestant observer that 
though Dr. Barrett is well informed 
of plans and defenses within the 
Church, and shouts about them to 
all who might like to see the fortress 
besieged, strangely enough, the 
walls remain standing and un- 
scathed; those within remain un- 
disturbed; and those without smile 
and nod their heads, or shake them 
—and pass on. For even to the 
most contemptuous foe and the 
most discerning onlooker, the cita- 
del of the ancient Faith shows very 
few scars, after centuries of attacks 
by harassing parties. 

















By Josepu A. 


ERE is food for rich thought 

and richer hope in the signs of 
the times; for, behind cross winds 
and contrary currents, more than 
evil is lying at the heart of the 
world. To be specific, it is not at 
all sure that the wrath of the gods 
is a-gathering against the masses of 
the people, even if they seem to be 
running amuck, in a hectic flair for 
fads and fancies. Some gloomy ob- 
servers would have it that doom is 
nigh at the doors of a mad, mad 
world, bearing down in a whirlwind 
of smoke and flame. 

To larger eyes, however, this 
feverish shifting of interest from 
center to center, need not be a 
symptom of inborn naughtiness 
which quickly runs to ruin. Rather 
does it betray hunger of soul and 
disquiet of spirit, a sense of wrong- 
ness with life. This groping hither 
and yon can be, in fact, a frantic 
search for the balm that soothes, 
for the magic-like touch that suf- 
fuses a divided heart with pervasive 
harmony. 

To confirm this simple diagnosis, 
one has only to watch the common 
pulse as it quickens at the thought 
of the historic Christ. When Bar- 
ton interprets Christ and Ludwig 
analyzes or when Miré paints and 
Papini moralizes, their books are 
rated among the best sellers of the 
day. They who zestfully read the 
first two authors at least, are hard- 
ly Christian, certainly not Catholic, 
unless unholy curiosity has stifled 
reverence for the adorable image of 
Christ, become as clay in the hands 
of palsied potters. On the whole, 
Christ is yet but a guess and a hope 
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to this general class of readers. 
None the less, His call is stirring 
within them, silently as leaven in 
the meal. In response, they join in 
spirit the company of certain Gen- 
tiles of old who “would see Jesus.” 

It is not in my thought now to 
probe these uprushes of emotion, 
which range from frenzied gaiety to 
solemn unrest. My only purpose is 
to deal with a certain number of 
books on Christ, offering in the 
main scientific rules and religious 
teachings, to serve in judgment on 
them. Yet, my purpose will be 
helped and my motive made clearer, 
if this growing impulse toward 
Christ is duly borne in mind. 

This yearning for Him is native 
to the human soul—to borrow from 
Tertullian’s saying—and they who 
are struggling to burst through the 
confining shell which bars them 
from life’s reality, instinctively 
reach out for Him. What they see 
of Him, may be only broken shafts 
of His light, but even His shadow 
has healing in it. His voice from 
afar can instill unity and peace into 
souls whose flesh and spirit contend 
for mastery in a spiritual tug of 
war. Such helplessness is like the 
cry of little ones for bread; evil are 
the hands and the hearts who offer 
to them a substitute for the Bread 
of Life. 

In these latter years, bands of 
prophets have arisen in our midst 
out of many lands. They come 
with and without a double portion 
of the spirit. It would seem that 
their mission is to point out Christ 
to the wistful multitudes. From 
the book-stalls the pagan Pilate 
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calls out again his “Ecce Homo” 
and the believing Baptist, his “Ecce 
Agnus Dei,” to attract men’s gaze to 
the God-Man. 

Unlike the Baptist, some of these 
prophets make a bid for their audi- 
ence by moving Christ into a stage 
setting, and with telling effect. 
Thus, Barton writes for “business 
men” and “salesmen.” Papini 
would call out to “laymen who are 
not Christians or who are superfi- 
cially Christians.” Miré caters to 
jaded appetites which crave the 
tang of strong spices. Ludwig ap- 
peals to the psychologically-minded 
who revel in thought-bridges, swirls 
of emotion and what not. 

Too often when we follow the 
lead of popular books on Christ, we 
fetch up to a figure which changes 
shape like Proteus and is as wraith- 
like as the stuff dreams are made 
of. With breath-taking rapidity, it 
slips through the scale of poses, 
starting with the disillusioned vi- 
sionary who sobs himself away and 
ending with the forceful founder 
and executive of modern business. 
Venture to touch the hem of its gar- 
ment and it parts away with cob- 
web consistency, so flimsy is the 
tissue of texts ripped from the heart 
of the Gospels. 

This man-made image of Christ 
has no virtue of itself. Power does 
not go out from it into feeble souls 
beyond; it sheds only frost and 
darkness in its several paths. It 
possesses no wisdom from on high; 
its message is only an echo of the 
minds and hearts of its human cre- 
ators. Empty in itself, in its words 
and works, it can live but for a little 
hour to be laid away in a purple 
shroud beside the other dead gods 
of this world. 

When a book which touches on 
Christ, succeeds in gaining wide fa- 
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vor, a sense of duty urges the spe- 
cialist to give it more than passing 
notice. The reasons for this close 
scrutiny are quite apparent. In the 
first place, the historical truth con- 
cerning Christ is the sacred herit- 
age, the rightful possession of gen- 
erations yet unborn. To allow this 
holy substance to be wasted by 
poet, dramatist and scientist, is to 
do vilest treason to Christ and to 
shepherdless sheep outside the 
Church. 

Then, there are other values at 
stake—sublime doctrines and sound 
principles—which are essential to 
religion and culture; these ele- 
ments flow from Christ as from the 
fountainhead. If the earnest seeker 
after the truth and right living, 
cherishes within his soul a distorted 
image of Christ, his dogmas and 
morals will be tainted at their 
source. Again, comes the thought 
for the benighted reader. He must 
be told: “Go ye not out” until 
Christ appear even “as lightning 
cometh out of the east.” Otherwise, 
he may hurry after a false Christ, 
only to see it dissolve in thin air 
and leave him bogged in the mire, 
bereft of hope. 

To set watchers on the tower is 
needful, especially in these frank 
days when truth is most acceptable 
when least adorned. This demand 
of the time-spirit were a blessing, 
did not art conceal art so adroitly 
as to make fiction serve for truth 
and with more welcome. Easily en- 
snared is the human mind, un- 
trained in the ways of faith and 
science; for it inclines to novelties 
with the eagerness of a hart in 
search of refreshing pools. Little 
wonder is it then that Mr. Barton’s 
Man Nobody Knows is received with 
greater acclaim than even Signor 
Papini’s conception of Christ, that 
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Sefior Miré’s cinema libretto of the 
Passion evoked fulsome praise and 
that Herr Ludwig’s rank impiety 
wins round after round of applause. 

The populace must be beguiled, 
as P. T. Barnum showed the pub- 
lic to their own undoing. The pur- 
veyors of pleasure know how to 
turn demand into profit by divert- 
ing the stream of gold into their 
own coffers. But Christ is no spec- 
tacle to gladden a Roman holiday. 
For billions of souls throughout the 
ages, He abides as the adored Son 
of the Living God, the Hope and the 
Life of the world. When He is 
made to serve the banal purposes 
of novelists, mind-doctors, artists 
and zealots, criticism shall follow, 
else the very stones will cry out. 
Hence, no author should be resent- 
ful on the score of narrowness when 
his book on Christ is subjected to 
fair, critical tests. 

It is to no account that a writer 
makes confession of creed and 
method in his preface that it may 
serve for the sign “No Cheating 
Here.” His book is a show-window 
in which he exhibits his wares. 
When a Daniel looks in, judgment 
is in process. The weights and the 
measures used in the judgment are 
not arbitrary; they are nominated 
in the bond of religion and science. 
In part, they are the rules of criti- 
cism; in part also, the truths of the 
Church are called into use. When 
a book is weighed, let the balance 
tilt ever so little on the beam, the 
public should be warned off. If the 
scales ride dead level on the bar, 
praise of the book should be 
sounded from the housetops. 

If the reading public is to be 
guarded and guided with due effect, 
the single review of a book is of 
little avail, no matter how exhaus- 
tive the criticism may be. It stands 
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like a lone sentry against an infil- 
trating army. A serviceable break- 
water alone can stem the rising tide 
of irreverence toward Christ, bent 
on humanizing His Divinity and 
deifying His Humanity. The force 
of this evil trend will not be checked 
by logic; cold reasoning alone can- 
not wear down the giant assumption 
that Christ is most acceptable when 
He appears must human, that the 
Christ-idea is most saleable when it 
is least strange. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the per- 
fection of Christ’s Humanity is a 
glorious boon, inspiring the hearts 
of believer and unbeliever alike. 
But grevious mischief is afoot when 
Christ’s Divinity is allowed to be 
obscured even by His Humanity. 
Therefore, at all costs, the intelli- 
gent interest of the individual read- 
er must be aroused. To this end, 
he should be given a sense of values 
and of personal control over a book. 
His sincerity of soul in seeking 
Christ can be counted on to brook 
no delay in stripping the grinning 
mask from untruth. It is proposed, 
then, to place in his hands a sort of 
divining-rod by which base alloy is 
detected in a “Life of Christ.” This 
wand has no occult powers; its ac- 
tion grows out of rules which are 
based on accepted laws and known 
facts. 

The first rule bears on a writer’s 
fitness and asserts that a book mir- 
rors the mind of its author, even as 
in water face answers to face. 
There, his purpose, his method and 
his use of principles—these make 
up his “mind”—lie exposed to the 
naked eye like the cross-section of 
his brain. It is this seething mass 
of motives, aims and working-laws 
which gives shape and content to 
his idea of Christ. 

When he arraigns the ancient 
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Christ for modern approval, he 
must first prove his own fitness. 
His “mind” is put on trial. The 
reader has the right to ask him 
three questions: “Do you know the 
facts about Christ?” “Are you will- 
ing to tell them?” “Can you tell 
them truthfully?” A negative re- 
ply to one of these queries, rules 
the writer out of court as unfit to 
witness Christ. 

Let the Christian reader apply 
this test, mindful of the norm of 
the Lord’s judgment: “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 
Bruce Barton is in print, describing 
Christ as The Man Nobody Knows. 
The author’s “mind” is crystal clear 
in the book. His purpose is to show 
that the Christ of the Gospels is the 
inspiration of the modern business 
man. His motive springs from im- 
patience with “the lamb of God who 
was weak and unhappy and glad to 
die.” His method allows him to 
peep into the Gospel story through 
the crannies of the word “business” 
in Luke, ii. 49.1 

So obvious is the verdict against 
this author that only a packed jury 
could declare his “mind” fit on any 
score. Mentally, he has gone blind; 
for he accepts fiction for fact and 
prejudice for principle. Who is the 
Man nobody knows? It is vain to 
appeal to the Father in Heaven or 
to His Son’s Church on earth or to 
the Gospel writers. Nobody knows 
him but Mr. Barton. He discovered 
him when he spun him, spider-like, 
out of his own “mind.” His igno- 
rance of the true Christ duped him 
and he accepted a caricature for the 
objective, historical Christ. 

The second rule, akin to the first, 
makes point of an author’s attitude 
toward the sources of his material. 


1This word “business” is not an equivalent 
for the Greek original. 
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It states in effect that a book is as 
true as its sources. Since the writ- 
er on Christ depends for his written 
evidence upon the eye and ear-wit- 
nesses of centuries ago, he faces a 
dilemma: either he accepts them as 
knowing, willing and faithful histo- 
rians or he discredits them to a de- 
gree. In the latter event, he must 
set himself up as the judge of the 
true and the false in ancient, ori- 
ental history. Thereby he presents 
the sorry sight of a mind which 
swings to and fro, like the needle 
of a compass, magnetized by a pet 
theory. 

Saddest of all, such a writer be- 
comes in himself the fruitful source 
of fancied facts. Beyond doubt, a 
writer of this type can be a cheat; 
scientifically, he is useless. Should 
he make a gesture by exploring the 
Gospels, it is only to pick up and 
lay down materials with the caprice 
of a butterfly. He has not the 
Arachne clue to its meaning. He 
simply wanders in the mazes of the 
Bible, registering motion but not di- 
rection toward the truth about 
Christ; he meets himself at every 
turn. 

The non-Catholic reader will find 
this test most easy to apply. From 
it he learns that “wisdom is justi- 
fied by her children.” Emil Ludwig 
(né Cohn) is in the market with his 
idea of the inner life of The Son of 
Man. It is apparent that his idea is 
the upshot of a bold and bad imag- 
ination, since he starts out by divid- 
ing the indivisible Christ: “This 
book deals with Jesus and has noth- 
ing to say about Christ.” From his 
preface onwards, the author picnics 
in the Gospels like Alice in Wonder- 
land, airily gerrymandering the an- 
cient sources. 

The doctor lets us in on the secret 
of his “idea” of Christ’s soul; the 
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“thought-bridge” is the thing. It is 
the professor’s own invention and 
by it he explains how “the words 
and the deeds are interconnected” 
in the life of Christ. Only in this 
way can he make Christ act and re- 
act as the natural man must express 
himself in the tide of human cir- 
cumstances. By and large, then, 
Herr Ludwig is a crystal-gazer. He 
is as one who flattens the Gospels 
against his skull and reads his own 
mind into the Christ-image. If ever 
a book was as true as its source, it 
is this blasphemous “mishmash.”? 

The third rule fixes the reader’s 
attention on the written sources of 
“The Life of Christ”; it teaches that 
the Bible is (and not merely con- 
tains) the inspired Word of God. 
Just as it is the nature of a word to 
express an idea, so the Bible was 
written to express the Divine idea 
which the Mind of God disclosed, 
piecemeal, to certain writers over 
the course of the ages. Under this 
influence from above, the Holy Book 
is found to pulse with vital unity 
and increasing purpose until the se- 
cret of God’s Heart is spread out 
before human eyes; it unfolds the 
drama of God’s love and man’s sin. 
The sweep of its thought rises and 
rests in the Lamb of God Who re- 
deems man “that God may be all in 
all.” “In Christ,” Divine love tri- 
umphs by uniting God and man. 

It follows, as the day the night, 
that only in the Bible can He be 
viewed in true perspective; only in 
the Bible can He be known to read- 
ers, as God would have Him known, 
with the help of the Church in- 
terpreting. Therefore an author 
shows proper sense when he pre- 
sents Christ against the Scriptural 


2The professor himself dug up this word, 
the sound of which is the echo of its sense; 
it means “hotchpotch.” 
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background with its own lights and 


shadows. When he speaks of vir- 
tue and sin, it is always through the 
medium of the Biblical vision. 
When, on the contrary, he strips 
Christ of His Biblical setting, or con- 
ceals it under the drapery of real- 
ism, it may be for art’s sake but he 
sends truth a-begging; he sacrifices 
the holy things of God on the altar 
of impressionism. 

In this test, the pious-minded 
Catholic has reason to recall the 
words of St. Paul: “What concord 
hath Christ with Belial?” In his 
translated Figures of the Passion of 
Our Lord, Gabriel Miré has created 
life studies which lack neither gen- 
ius nor art. The author himself is 
seriously lacking in Christian mod- 
esty and reverence, as well as in 
Biblical truth, when he allows the 
“Figure” of the God-Man to grow 
dim, and even to fade out, amid 
gorgeous and garish settings. Per- 
haps his appeal was only to the so- 
phisticated when, in pages, he 
turned the spotlight on a colorful 
review of “figures” in the throes of 
lust and love, joy, hate and pain. 

At any rate, Sefior Miré is apart 
and away from the Biblical perspec- 
tive when he traces the Via Crucis 
through a row of such “figures,” 
along which the mournful Christ is 
seen to drag His suffering Form. 
Certainly, the book does not reflect 
the mind of the Bible and the au- 
thor does not glow with “the mind 
of Christ” because in lurid scenes 
there are conjured up the urgence 
to sin rather than the sense of sin, 
human passion rather than the Pas- 
sion of Christ. Such fruitage grows 
out of a Passion-story, only when 
it is made to serve as a carrier for 
the erotic and poetic effusions of a 
gifted stylist. 

The fourth rule, with its marrow 
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from the preceding formula, implies 
that the entire Bible is the inspired 
“Life of Christ Jesus the Lord.” In 
fact, this title does service for a 
golden thread that might well run 
through the entire reach of the 
Scriptures. The shining vision of 
the God-Man is the unifying force 
which holds together the vast proc- 
esses of its prophecy, history and 
glory. It rises out of the Bible and 
soars aloft, free from local and tem- 
poral elements, undimmed by the 
textual wrangling of the critics and 
unshaken by the blasting bias of the 
scoffers. Christ alone is the burden 
of the Bible. 

If any one would know Christ, 
let him follow through the counsel 
of the Lord Himself and “search 
the Scriptures.” To view Christ 
from one angle alone, for example 
in His human life, without due ref- 
erence to the other phases of the 
picture which God wrought in the 
Bible, is to mar the essential unity 
of the Christ-image. Prophecy is 
not less important than history; 
but neither the one nor the other 
can be rightly understood, unless 
the vision of Christ in glory flood 
them with its meaning. The reve- 
lation of St. Paul is the key to the 
mystery of Christ. A writer, then, 
does violence to Christ, when he 
shades the glory of the Lord’s Di- 
vinity, or shapes the mystery of 
His Humanity or dwarfs the cos- 
mic réle of His action, to cater to 
the xzsthetic urge of the spiritual 
myopic end of the stone-blind of 
faith. 

In this test, the Catholic sense of 
the reader is sharpened by the bold 
faith of St. Paul: “The Greeks seek 
after wisdom but we preach Christ 
crucified . . . the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” Giovanni 
Papini in his English Life of Christ 
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appears as the self-sent, lay apostle 
of the modern Gentiles?’ Nothing 
daunted, he fares forth on his mis- 
sion with his face set against “pi- 
etistic boredom” as well as “the 
sterile confusion” of historians. 

He would preach a “more living” 
(sic) Christ through the medium of 
literary windfalls. To this end, he 
adopts a style violent with con- 
trasts, to startle souls into seeing 
the truth. He is careful, however, 
not to startle types of souls, so used 
to highly colored error, with the vio- 
lence of the truth of the cross-bear- 
ing God-Man. He effects to know, 
even as St. Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles knew, that Christ can be 
“foolishness” and “a _ stumbling- 
block” to the intelligentsia. 

Accordingly, he exhibits a skele- 
ton of Gospel-data, loosely built up 
into a fleshy mold of un-Biblical 
thoughts; he is preaching wisdom 
to “the Greeks.” If his vision has 
the outward seeming of the Christ 
of the Gospels, it denies the wisdom 
and the power thereof. It gleams 
too dully with Divinity and throbs 
too much with poetized humanity; 
its message does not flash and 
thunder with “the word of the 
cross.” 

The root-defect of the book is 
that the Signor does not know his 
Bible. He is utterly ignorant of 
“the mystery” of God’s will which 
is the royal highroad of the Scrip- 
tures. Over it, Christ moves with 
unperturbéd pace through the 
prophets, the Gospel writers and 
St. Paul until He is seated in the 
Heavenly places as “King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” Without this 
leitmotif, any “Life of Christ” is 
barren of true power and wisdom 
because it does not keep faith with 


8This article is concerned only with the free 
translation of the book. 
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the Bible which is God’s own “Life 
of Christ.” 

Reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, these books which have been 
weighed and found wanting, show 
the lack of fast conviction concern- 
ing an elemental fact, namely, that 
Christ is unchanging, “yesterday, 
and to-day and the same forever.” 
There is no call to interpret Christ 
in terms of modern needs. The 
hopes and fears of mankind are, in 
substance, ever the same, pointing 
to the idea of God, the destiny of 
man, the reality of life beyond the 
grave and the certainty of eternal 
happiness. 

Let Christ be seen as He is and 
history will repeat itself; the whole 
world will go after Him. To all 
men of all times, He is in Himself 
His own Gospel. They who saw 
Him as He hungered and thirsted 
and wept and died, followed Him, 
awed by His Divinity, drawn by 
His Humanity, comforted by His 
mission and subdued unto His pow- 
er. Human hearts, prone and in 
pain, can always find in the true 
image of Him Who now dwells in 
“light inaccessible,” the answer to 
the riddle of life, the key to the 
world’s progress. 

It is not given to any man to cre- 
ate, when he writes of Christ; he 
may simply copy even while he 
adorns. When he paints Christ in 
living hues for the masses, let him 
not add to or subtract from the sub- 
stance of Christ. Otherwise, he 
plants in his own soul the seeds of 
judgment which ripen with inexor- 
able logic. If age-long tradition 
does not know and Christian faith 
cannot accept the Christ which he 
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portrays, he is a false prophet; his 
is “the greater judgment.” 

Ludwig deserved to lose prestige 
in scientific circles when he fash- 
ioned the Christ-idea into a psycho- 
logical robot which reacted to emo- 
tional contacts with high-geared 
monotony. Barton did himself no 
honor when he invested the image 
of Christ with the color-reflecting 
power of a chameleon, that it might 
take on the changing hue of the 
time-spirit. Biblical science can 
easily refute more than much of 
what Papini states of Christ. Rev- 
erent faith may well shrink back, 
shocked and troubled in spirit, at 
the sexotic cast of Mirdé’s fancy. 
These authors have not “learned 
Christ.” Where malice is in evi- 
dence, they are not unlike sowers 
who furtively spread cockle-seed 
among the wheat in the fertile field 
of human hearts. Of them, Christ 
declared: “An enemy hath done 
this.” 

Finally, a word of caution should 
go out to writers who approach 
lightly the task of composing a 
“Life of Christ,” or even a phase of 
it, neither faith nor science concur- 
ring. To no man is given the war- 
rant to traffic in the fiction of his 
soul, to which he has added the holy 
Name of the world’s Redeemer. 
Equally blameworthy is the author 
on Christ, who reckons for effect on 
art rather than on truth, on natural 
realism rather than on the unction 
of the Scriptures. He alone can wit- 
ness the historic Christ worthily, 
who has first attuned his mind to 
the mind of the Church, in whom 
Christ Himself dwells in all His full- 
ness. 











CONTEMPORARY IRISH WOMEN POETS 
By T. A. FLYNN 


“As a white candle 
In a holy place.” 


OETRY is the soul of Ireland. 
It awakened there in the early 
dawn and has never slumbered. 
Nor has it grown old. Like a dwell- 
er in Tirnanog, it is ever young. It 
is not then represented by an aged 
and care-worn Cathleen ni Houli- 
han, the figure that is supposed to 
incarnate the spirit of Ireland. As 
Miss Sturgeon writes: 


“But even while you are looking 
it will happen with you as it hap- 
pened before the eyes of the lad in 
the play by Mr. Yeats. The bent 
form will straighten and the old 
limbs become lithe and free, the 
eyes will sparkle and the cheeks 
flush and the head be proudly 
lifted. And when you are asked, 
‘Did you see an old woman?’ you 
will answer with the boy in the 
play: ‘I did not; but I saw a young 
girl, and she had the walk of a 
queen.’ So it is with the later po- 
etry of Ireland. One would not 
guess, in the more recent years, 
that these singers are the heirs of a 
great antiquity. Their songs are as 
fresh as a blade of grass: they are 
as new as a spring morning, as 
young and sweet as a primrose.” 


For us Irish a poem is heavenly 
inspiration. We rise above the 
clouds and thick vapors in which 
we live, and from the heaven of 
truth, love, and beauty, we look 
down and comprehend the signifi- 
cance of things. Life from our 
viewpoint is not a mere noise. We 


are not mere animals of the earth, 
earthy. We have been reborn in 
the knowledge of the eternally real. 
This is our hope: God is real; He is 
our First and Last, our Comforter, 
our kind and tender Father. What- 
ever subject the Gaelic poet treats, 
Irish freedom that “comes from 
God’s right hand, and needs a godly 
train,” or the Irish countryside, 
there is ever present an atmosphere 
of the spiritual. St. Patrick, St. 
Columcille, and St. Brigid have writ- 
ten poetry, and the following, a 
translation in the original meter by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde of Columcille’s 
“Adieu to Erin,” is a sweet gem of 
tender longing for his homeland: 


“How swiftly we travel! There is a 
gray eye 
Looks back upon Erin, but it no 
more 
Shall see while the stars shall en- 
dure in the sky 
Her women, her men, or her 
stainless shore. 


“From the plank of the oak where 
in sorrow I lie, 
I am straining my sight through 
the water and wind, 
And large is the tear of the soft 
gray eye 
Looking back on the land that it 
leaves behind. 


“For oh! in the west now the apple 
is fair! 
How many a Tanist, how many 
a king; 
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How many a sloe does the thorn 
bear, 
In the acorned oaks, how the 
young birds sing! 


“Melodious her clerics, melodious 
her birds, 
Her children are gentle, her 
seniors wise, 
Her men are illustrious, truthful 
in words, 
Her women have virtues for love 
to prize.” 


“The moment the English reader 
embarks on the sea of native Irish 
literature,” writes Dr. Hyde, “he 
finds himself in absolutely un- 
known waters. It is not merely that 
the style, the phraseology, the turns 
of speech, the entire metrical sys- 
tem are as unlike English as though 
the whole of England lay between 
the two countries, but its allusions 
are to things and times and events 
and cycles and dynasties, strange 
and unknown to him, and he thus 
finds himself suddenly launched in- 
to a new world, whose existence 
was by him perfectly unsuspected. 
He is beset on every side by allu- 
sions which he cannot understand, 
similes he cannot grasp, and” ideas 
which are strange to him.” A re- 
cent English critic attempting to 
understand contemporary Irish po- 
etry and to express what he thinks 
is the essential distinction between 
the Gaelic and Teutonic poetic gen- 
ius says that “the Celt is practical 
by instinct and begins by making 
sure of the immortalities, and is 
therefore free to be an artist and a 
dreamer; the Teuton, never wholly 
convinced of the unseen, resolves 
his dreams into adventurous action, 
and he is therefore greater, even as 
an artist, than the Celt.” Our Eng- 


lish critic is in “absolutely unknown 
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waters.” To speak of Celtic gen- 
ius as pining after the empty coin- 
age of dreams is untrue. God is 
true, is real; and when the Celt 
pines, it is God he seeks. Glorious 
spirituality is therefore the child of 
Celtic genius; and our Irish poets 
are spiritual psalmists. Conse- 
quently, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, we have from our island 
home, from the margin of strand, 
and from the cabin on the hillside, 
flung back upon the onset of a ma- 
terial civilization, a spiritual, reli- 
gious, and ideal poetry, prose, and 
drama, just as we have in turn flung 
ourselves on Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man. It is this element in our na- 
ture, to bear boldly before the 
world the banner of spirituality, 
that accounts for the title Insula 
Sanctorum et Doctorum, and ex- 
plains why in almost every part of 
the universe Celtic saints and mar- 
tyrs have given names to places, 
the explanation of which only the 
antiquary knows. 

In the latter years this tide of 
Gaelic spirituality is flowing strong, 
and we may venture to predict a 
glorious future for Irish poetry and 
literature if it remains faithful to 
its traditions. Nor is the divine af- 
flatus the birthright of our men 
folk only. Ireland has produced 
and continues to produce women 
of surpassing literary talent. The 
fineness of woman’s nature added 
to the Celtic temperament has given 
us a poetry of preéminent sweet- 
ness and tenderness. These char- 
acteristics are at once evident in the 
verse of Miss Jane Barlow, who is, 
perhaps, better known for her short 
stories than for her poetry. Her 
poetry is, nevertheless, deserving 
of our attention, for she loves her 
countrymen and women; her wist- 
ful love of hills and valleys draws 




















the spiritual impulse out of her; 
and she knows how to touch the 
tragic in the lives of her people 
without laying on sentimentality 
with a trowel. Take the following 
in which she writes of a mother ly- 
ing dead: 


“No need to hush the children for 
her sake, or fear their play; 

She will not wake, mavrone, she 
will not wake. 

’Tis the long sleep, the deep long 
sleep, she’ll take, 

Betide what may.” 


The picture is sad but not weakly 
emotional. There is the note of hu- 
man pity without the gaudy adver- 
tisement of irrational sentimental- 
ity. Like Miss Barlow, Moira 
O’Neill has the happy touch of per- 
fect naturalness. Her Songs of the 
Glens of Antrim contain but twen- 
ty-five short pieces, but they, never- 
theless, entitle her to enter the land 
of the immortals. Her heart is with 
the men and women of her Antrim 
glens, with the birds, the “primrose 
peepin’ out,” the “wee red cone on 
the larch,” and the “redbreast sing- 
ing his love on a thorn.” An unso- 
phisticated priestess of nature, she 
sings because her heart bids her; 
her living lyre wakes to ecstasy the 
echoes of fond youth in our hearts, 
which tinkle like evening bells in 
the distance: 


“Yesterday, yesterday, or fifty years 
ago... 

I wakened out o’ dreams when I 
heard the summer thrushes, 
Oh, that’s the Brabla’ burn, I can 

hear it sing and flow, 
For all that’s fair, I’d sooner see a 
bunch o’ green rushes. 
Run, burn, run! Can ye mind 
when we were young? 
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The honeysuckle hangs above, the 
pool is dark an’ brown: 

Sing, burn, sing! Can ye mind the 
song ye sung 

The day we cut the rushes on the 

mountain?” 


It has been said of Moira O’Neill 
that she writes with the sweet pain 
of the exile in her heart, in the 
speech of the Irish peasant who 
thinks his thoughts (and very often 
speaks them) to the accompani- 
ment of poetic imagery. Her “Corry- 
meela” is quoted as an instance of 
this. 


“Over here in England I’m helpin’ 
wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the 
livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ 
sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela, an’ the blue 
sky over it. 


“The puff o’ smoke from one ould 
roof before an English Town! 
For a shaugh' wid Andy Feelan 
here I'd give a silver crown, 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll 
ask the like in vain 
Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same 
soft rain.” 


“Corrymeela” is as perfect a piece 
of liquid music as we could desire; 
while the very word itself is a com- 
plete poem. It is the song of an 
Irish harvester in England who 
longs for his own countryside; and 
we must admit that his feelings are 
as musically written as they are 
faithfully portrayed. Moira O’Neill 
is ranked with Yeats and A. 
(George Russell), the two chief of 
our contemporary poets. She cer- 


tainly has the finished touch, the 
1A smoke of the pipe. 
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art of deft characterization, and the 
forceful expression, which are the 
product of true poetic genius. Her 
gaiety and sense of tragedy are 
neither studied nor pedantic. 

If it may be said of Moira O’Neill 
that she is the poet of the Irish soil, 
Eva Gore-Booth may be described as 
the poet of spiritual meditation and 
instinct; although there are many 
of her poems in which she is less 
truly spiritual than Moira O’Neill; 
she is perhaps more mystical than 
spiritual. Everything has for her a 
mystical significance, and a good 
deal of her sentiment wavers be- 
tween dream and reality. Eva 
Gore-Booth writes with easy ca- 
dence, and we sometimes catch the 
echo of a jingle, as, for instance, in 
“The Little Waves of Breffny”: 


“The grand road from the mountain 
goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many 
a horse and cart; 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go 
rambling through my heart.” 


Like Jane Barlow and Moira O'Neill, 
Eva Gore-Booth is instinctive with 
her love of Ireland not in an ab- 
stract or general sort of way: She 
not only loves her Ireland; she loves 
the hills and valleys, the mountains 
and seas; she loves “the great storm 
from the ocean,” “the terror of the 
wind,” the “little winds of twilight,” 
and the “Little Waves of Breffny 
that have drenched her heart in 


spray.” 


Alice Milligan is a rouser of 
hearts. Her patriotism is intense, 
and she does not hesitate to boldly 
express it. This does not prevent 
her touching little things gently; 
perhaps, indeed, it is an additional 
reason why she should: 
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“Dear little boy, 

Soft-handed, playing with white 
daisies now, 

Playing above tree shadows on the 
grass, 

Where sorrowful I pass, 

A gloom upon the sunlight of your 
joy 

Seems to fall down whilst I am lay- 
ing now 

A kiss upon the brightness of your 
brow, 

For with that kiss I did not wish 
you joy, 

Dear little boy.” 


Miss Milligan’s poetry is muscular. 
She writes with strength and force. 
Her two pieces: “The Lament of 
the Dark Daughter” and “The De- 
fenders of the Fort” are instances. 
Her “Song of Freedom” breathes 
the spirit of fervent and whole- 
souled patriotism: 


“To Ara of Connacht’s isles, 
As I went sailing o’er the sea, 
The wind’s word, the brook’s 
word, 

The wave’s word, was plain to me 
As we are, though she is not, 

As we are, shall Banba be 

There is no king can rule the wind, 
There is no fetter for the sea.” 


Another of our Irish singers who 
writes with a good deal of grace 
and charm is Miss Ella Young. 
The same deep-seated love of Ire- 
land characterizes her poetry. 
There is just a trace of dream mist 
and cloud in some of her verses. 
Here is a sweet-scented zephyr: 


“Blow high, blow low, 
O wind from the west; 
You come from the county 
I love the best. 














“Do the little sedges 
Still shake with delight 
And whisper together 

All through the night?” 


And here is a little of that dream 
mist that overspread the hills we 
love best: 


“Will you come one day to see me 

In my house of Dream? 

I'll light the way before you 

With a rainbow gleam. 

You'll see the cloud-walled garden 

Where my little lilies grow, 

And count the sunflowers swaying 

In a golden row. 

The south wind blows the rose 
leaves 

Before the sun 

In a cloud of crimson sweetness 

When day is done.” 


Another delightful writer of 
verses is Nora Hopper whose mel- 
ody trips it along to the pulse of a 
longing glad heart. She loves the 
“sighing sedge,” “the rainy twi- 
light,” the “folded knots of May,” 
the “weedy ways forlorn,” and the 
“sleeping larks”; the “wild swans” 
know her and “the horse that draws 
the plough.” Ease and grace are 
the main characteristics of her 
verse. Take this extract from “The 
Fairy Fiddler” as an example: 


“°Tis I go fiddling, fiddling, 

By weedy ways forlorn: 

I make the blackbird’s music 

Ere in his breast "tis born: 

The sleeping larks I waken 

’Twixt the midnight and the 
morn.” 


Nora Hopper, Katharine Tynan, 
and Dora Sigerson Shorter seem to 
have much in common as regards 
sentiment, inspiration, and expres- 
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sion; and there is a certain amount 
of appositeness in the suggestion 
that these three Irish poets are 
greatly influenced by English poet- 
ry. Like Nora Hopper, Katharine 
Tynan writes prettily and daintily 
of pretty and dainty things—chil- 
dren, “Sheep and Lambs,” “The 
Wood Pigeon,” and the garden in 
spring and winter. Refined and 
delicate in sentiment and expres- 
sion, Katharine Tynan does not 
write with the strong emotion of 
Alice Milligan or Moira O'Neill. 


“All in the April evening, 

April airs were abroad; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


“The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry, 
I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


“Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet: 

Rest for the little bodies, 

Rest for the little feet. 


“Rest for the Lamb of God 
Up on the hill-top green, 
Only a cross of shame 
Two stark crosses between.” 


This is delicate verse and reli- 
gious, for Katharine Tynan is reli- 
gious and she is neither ashamed 
nor afraid to indulge her poetic 
genius in moral lessons. 

The last of this group of the three 
sister muses, Dora Sigerson Shorter 
claims our attention for two rea- 
sons; first, she is the daughter of 
one of Ireland’s grandest men, Dr. 
Sigerson, who has done more for 
Irish literature than any man of his 
time; and secondly, because, pos- 
sessed of the divine fire, she is in- 






spired with strong love of her coun- 
try and writes with true Celtic 
pathos and restiveness. 


In these and indeed in all the 
well-known women poets of Erin 
there is abundant evidence that 
Irish souls feed on the food of im- 
mortality, on the ideals of truth, of 
beauty, and of love. The Irish 
poet is the speaker and the repre- 
sentative of beauty. He does not 
paint and adorn the world, for it 
has been, from the beginning, beau- 
tiful. God made the world beauti- 
ful, being the All-Beautiful. And 
all poetry was written before time 
was. When, therefore, we are so 


finely woven by nature that we can 
penetrate into that region where 
the air is music we hear those 
primal warblings, and attempt to 
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write them down, but we lose, now 
and then, a word, or a verse, and 
substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem. The 
men and the women of more deli- 
cate nature and ear write down 
these harmonies and cadences more 
faithfully and these transcripts of 
the immortal, though imperfect, be- 
come our native songs. The poet is 
a prophet, for he was, so to speak, 
present at the beginning. He is a 
beholder of ideas and a speaker of 
the beautiful and true. Our Irish 
poets are not mere children of mu- 
sic; they are geniuses who sing. 
They are: 


“Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.” 




















MRS. WARREN’S SUCCESSOR 


By SHELDON WILLS 


S is often the case in college 

friendships, the attachment 
formed between Charles Warren 
and Stephen Kane was continued 
through a desultory correspond- 
ence after Kane received his degree 
and began the serious business of 
earning his living as a junior engi- 
neer with one of the great oil com- 
panies, in the petroleum fields of 
Oklahoma. 

Charlie Warren, intent upon a 
commercial career, went on to Har- 
vard and specialized in business ad- 
ministration and economics after 
his graduation from their common 
Alma Mater. After a year at Har- 
vard he went out to California and 
managed through some eastern con- 
nections and his own engaging per- 
sonality to get a clerkship with one 
of the important fruit packing 
houses on the coast. 

He wrote enthusiastically to 
Kane about his prospects and what 
he hoped to accomplish. 

“You remember how we used to 
poke fun at dried prunes in the old 
days? Well, here I am, general 
{Kane had held a cadet captaincy 
in their college days and Warren 
had promptly exalted the rank to 
general] right where they grow. 

“From a dietary standpoint they 
still are not essential to my food 
régime, but as means of earning a 
living, I find them quite to my lik- 
ing.” 

Then as it frequently happens 
when distance intervenes and out- 
side interests claim attention, cor- 
respondence dwindled away to an 
exchange of holiday greeting cards. 
It was three years after Charles 





Warren’s going west that Kane re- 
ceived the announcement of his 
marriage. He was in New York at 
the time preparing to sail for Sa- 
loniki with the Balkan oil fields as 
an objective. Kane immediately 
wrote to him at length, his affection 
springing up anew, but it was four 
years later before his own wander- 
ings and other circumstances per- 
mitted a renewal of the friendship 
in person, and Stephen Kane dined 
with Charles Warren and his wife 
in San Francisco. 


There was only one thing that 
Gertrude Haxby had asked of 
Charlie before their marriage. 

“Don’t ask me to give up my job,” 
she demanded, forestalling a re- 
quest which she felt to be immi- 
nent, and with that air of finality 
she used when declining to look at 
a line of merchandise. 

Charlie simply grinned 
dently. 

“But—that’s just what I am go- © 
ing to do,” he announced. “A man 
doesn’t want his wife to work.” 

“This man is going to,” she said. 
The smile accompanying the state- 
ment took nothing away from its 
finality. 

“Great Scott, honey!” Charlie’s 
grin faded. Something in her tone 
made him sense the futility of argu- 
ment. “I can take care of the two 
of us,” with the male’s instinct of 
protection. “We can get a little 
place down at Burlingame and I 
can commute.” 

Gertrude considered him thought- 
fully, ran her fingers through his 
mop of curly hair. 


impu- 
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“Don’t be silly,” she said. “A 
buyer’s job under Arnheim is worth 
hanging onto.” 

Charlie stubbornly argued the 
matter, even if Gertrude did make 
twice his own salary. 

“But,” he protested, “it won’t be 
like having a real home. We don’t 
want a canned marriage, honey. 
And,” flushing a little, “maybe 
there'll be kiddies and—” 

“Plenty of time for that,” Ger- 
trude broke in lightly. “You know 
I’m crazy about the job—making a 
go of it... and I think I'll be going 
across in time with the foreign buy- 
ers. Naturally I don’t want to give 
it up. Under the circumstances it’s 
good business to keep on.” 

“If you want to make it purely a 
business proposition,” conceded 
Charlie, “but—” 

“Marriage should be a business 
proposition,” Gertrude stated in her 
cool, even voice. “We can get along 
much better and easier with my— 
with our combined incomes. I do 
hope you won’t insist because I’ve 
decided it’s for the best.” 

Charles Warren was very much 
in love. Perhaps he felt that he 
could gain his point later. Reach- 
ing over he drew Gertrude to him, 
buried his face in her hair. 

“All right, Miss Business Wom- 
an,” he promised. “I won’t insist.” 

“You'll see I’m right,” she said, 
drawing away a little. “Shall I 
look up an apartment or will you?” 

Charlie looked a bit startled at 
the question. 

“Why can’t both of us?” he de- 
manded. 

“I suppose we can, but it would 
save time and I’m sure either of us 
would be satisfied with the other’s 
choice.” 

“We'll go together,” decided 
“A place to live 


Charlie firmly. 
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means more than just signing a 
lease.” 

Two weeks before the wedding 
the apartment had been leased and 
the ensuing days before the cere- 
mony were spent in selecting furni- 
ture, getting it placed. After a 
week’s honeymoon at Del Monte 
they returned to the city. As the 
train moved through Burlingame 
Charlie looked rather wistfully at 
the pretty little bungalows under 
the pepper trees. 

“Gosh, honey, look at those cute 
little houses.” 

Gertrude, immersed in the de- 
partment store advertising of a city 
paper, glanced out of the car win- 
dow, nodded abstractedly and went 
back to her reading. 

“The Paris is holding a sale of 
dresses at $19.75,” she volunteered 
after a little. “I'll be a busy lady 
when I get back.” 


It was while passing through San 
Francisco to the oil fields in South- 
ern California four years after 
Charlie Warren’s marriage, that 
Kane saw him for the first time 
since leaving college. 

His company had under con- 
struction a new pipe line project 
necessitating considerable engineer- 
ing details, and Kane’s stay in the 
city was limited to an overnight 
stop. On the afternoon of his ar- 
rival he telephoned the packing 
company’s office where Charlie had 
been employed when he last heard 
from him, and asked for Mr. War- 
ren. 

After a little delay he answered. 
Kane had given him no previous inti- 
mation of his arrival and Charlie’s 
astonishment at learning he was in 
the city was equaled only by the 
warmth of his greeting. 

“Great Scott, general! Where 




















are you? And what are you doing 
here? Man!—TI’ll be glad to see 
you.” 

The old name brought a warmth 
of feeling and a flood of recollection 
to Kane. 

“Just passing through, you old 
prune picker,” he said. 

“You’re not going to pass without 
having dinner with me—us—to- 
night,” stated Charlie. 

“I wouldn’t mind taking a ham 
sandwich if you’ve nothing better to 
do.” 

“Better! Ill feed you stewed 
prunes for suggesting it.” 

“Bring them on,” Kane said. 
“And how is—Gertrude?” 

“Gertrude?” Charlie’s voice went 
a little flat. “Oh, Gertrude is al- 
ways well. She'll be delighted to 
see you.” Then his voice warming, 
“I’ve told her so much about you 
that you’re considered one of the 
family.” 

“So there’s a family is there? I 
didn’t know. Boys or girls—or 
both?” 

There was a little pause before 
Charlie’s voice came disclaiming 
the parenthood of either. He men- 
tioned something more about din- 
ner. 

“Sure I won’t be interfering?” 
asked Kane. 

“Sure! If you don’t come the 
Black Maria will be after you. Ger- 
trude—she still retains her place 
under Arnheim—is very busy and 
we'll have dinner downtown,” men- 
tioning a café famous in San Fran- 
cisco epicurean circles. “Suppose 
we call for you about seven?” 

Kane acquiesced and hung up 
the telephone receiver with a curi- 
ous wonderment as to what Time 
had done to Charlie and what Ger- 
trude was like. Inwardly he con- 
fessed to an unfair prejudice 
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against Charlie’s wife—and for no 
reason that he could name. 


Outwardly Time had done little 
to Charlie Warren save to give him 
added avoirdupois. He was still the 
same engaging chap Kane had 
known in the old days, but as the 
evening wore on he became subtly 
conscious of a curious impression 
in the banter of small talk during 
the dinner, as if some inner force 
in the man had waned. He looked, 
Kane decided with a queer feeling 
of disloyalty, too sleek and well fed. 
The edge of his old eagerness 
seemed dulled, blunted under a too 
easy living. 

Gertrude, Kane found to be some- 
thing of a beauty. She was slight- 
ly taller than Charlie. From under 
carefully slender dark brows her 
brown eyes swept Kane’s lean 
brown face with that impersonal, 
somewhat calculating regard, that 
becomes unconsciously a habit with 
those who look much upon the com- 
mercial side of human nature. 

There was a sureness about her 
that conveyed the assurance of one 
used to making decisions and see- 
ing them carried into execution. ~ 
Seated at the dinner table Kane was 
conscious, too, though dimly, of the 
way her presence seemed to absorb 
one’s loose vitality. 

But there was no gainsaying Ger- 
trude Warren’s attractiveness. She 
was dressed in a dinner gown of 
some gleaming silk stuff in a soft 
brown shade that set off her dark 
coloring amazingly. Charlie was 
immensely proud of her, Kane felt, 
and he never had seen a more per- 
fect example of the feminine busi- 
ness executive. 

He noticed with mild amusement 
mixed with a trace of irritation that 
it was she who gave the dinner or- 
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der to the hovering waiter, and ap- 
parently as a matter of course, ob- 
livious of Charlie’s status as host. 

“Suppose we start with eastern 
oysters on the half shell,” Gertrude 
said in her businesslike, rather 
metallic voice. “This is the first 
month with an R in it and for one 
I’m oyster hungry.” 

“Oh, let’s get down to brass tacks 
and eat food,” Charlie put in good- 
naturedly. “What do you say to 
o—”” 

“You know oysters are to be had 
here to perfection,” Gertrude said, 
“and everybody likes oysters.” 

She turned to the waiter. Charlie 
shrugged and Gertrude ordered oys- 
ters all around, a chicken broth and 
filet mignon, stuffed tomato salad. 
Kane was not partial to oysters in 
any form and raw oysters he con- 
sidered an abomination; but pres- 
ently he found himself with a tiny 
pronged fork in hand and six huge 
oysters reposing in their shells upon 
a bed of cracked ice before him. 
He found himself, too, giving a 
faint imitation of Charlie’s shrug. 


“Now if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed,” 


he quoted, poising the oyster fork. 
Charlie smiled. He used to chuckle 
by the hour over Lewis Carroll, but 
Gertrude—Kane could see—never 
had heard of the famous ballad of 
the Walrus and the Carpenter. 

“Tell me about the Balkans,” she 
said ignoring Kane’s pleasantry. “I 
am immensely interested because 
we import so many Czecho-Slova- 
kian linens and jewelry. But I sup- 
pose being an engineer, you are not 
interested in merchandise.” 

“I am more interested at the mo- 
ment in iron piping,” Kane an- 
swered. “I confess that what lin- 
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ens I saw made no impression, and 
the only jewelry I noticed was in 
the ears of broad-faced peasant 
girls. I was more concerned with 
food. Charlie will be interested to 
know that I did not see a single eat- 
able prune. There’s a market for 
you to develop, old man, particular- 
ly in the oil regions.” 

Gertrude wrinkled a pretty nose. 
Prunes of any kind interested her 
but little. 

Charlie, who had been sitting 
back letting Gertrude monopolize 
the conversation, and staring ab- 
stractedly at the empty oyster 
shells, brightened. 

“Our export trade is largely con- 
fined to England and Germany,” he 
said. “A market might be devel- 
oped for us in the Balkans, still. ... 
Gertrude is going across next Janu- 
ary for her firm,” he added. “That 
accounts for her interest in things 
Slovakian.” There was a tinge of 
envy in his voice. “Looks like trips 
to Europe were for the better half 
of the Warren family, and—” 

Gertrude interrupted by nodding 
a greeting to a tall thin man with 
clever dark eyes, who was passing 
the table. 

“That’s Arnheim,” exclaimed 
Charlie, looking after him with an 
odd expression. “He’s responsible 
for Gertrude’s crossing.” 

She let the remark pass without 
comment and the dinner drew to a 
close. With the demi-tasse came a 
fuller if somewhat grudging ac- 
knowledgment on Kane’s part of 
Mrs. Warren’s capability to direct 
the affairs of the Warren ménage. 
“But it ought to be Charlie,” he 
found himself thinking. 

As the two men lit their cigars 
Charlie insisted that Kane give up 
his room at the hotel and spend the 
night at the apartment. 




















“We have an extra room, general, 
and I haven’t laid eyes on you for 
years.” 

Gertrude added a casual word of 
invitation and something about not 
expecting too much breakfast. 

“Oh, we can get a bite downtown 
in the morning,” Charlie said. 

Kane was tempted to decline, but 
Charlie’s eagerness to renew the old 
days, and a queer desire to see what 
his friend’s home life was like, mas- 
tered the impulse. 

Gertrude drove the three of them 
out to the apartment in the smart 
coupé, and Kane’s respect for her 
capability mounted as he noted the 
assurance with which she threaded 
the heavy traffic in Market Street. 
At the same time he had a whimsi- 
cal regret that Charlie was not at 
the steering wheel. 

The apartment in which the War- 
rens lived was in Washington Street 
in one of those cleverly planned 
buildings in which are ingenious 
contrivances for one’s comfort and 
convenience tucked away behind 
innocent looking doors. 

It was in meticulous order. The 
few prints on the walls were hung 
as if with a level. The rugs were 
spread in exact precision. Chairs 
stood about in geometric arrange- 
ment and the cushions upon the 
davenport looked as unused as 
upon the day of their purchase. 

There was some desultory talk 
and after a little Gertrude rose. “I 
suppose you two will want to sit 
up and talk so I will say good-night, 
Mr. Kane.” She pushed forward an 
ash tray a bit obviously. “Charlie 
will show you to your room when 
you are ready.” She moved away 
and the soft brown of her gown 
vanished through a doorway. 

Charlie moved his chair nearer 
the table and proffered cigarettes. 
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“Don’t use them, Charlie. 
Wouldn’t trade my pipe for a bar- 
rel of them.” Kane fished a pipe 
from his bag, crammed it with to- 
bacco, took a luxurious puff or two. 
His glance happened to fall upon 
the ash tray and some unaccount- 
able impulse caused him to lay it 
aside. He surveyed his friend’s 
growing portliness with a smile. 
“Well, you certainly look like you 
were living on the fat of the land. 
The prune business must be good.” 

“Too much fat of the land. Gosh, 
general, sometimes I wish I had 
gone in for engineering. As for the 
prune business . . . looks like I'd 
reached my limit.” He lit his ciga- 
rette and launched into the happen- 
ings of college days. 


During the following’ three 
months Kane saw the Warrens oc- 
casionally during a brief run up 
from the south to San Francisco, 
but he never dined, or went to a 
play with them, without a stub- 
born feeling of disappointment at 
Charlie’s failure to accomplish 
greatly in commercial life, or with- 
out a grudging feeling of admira- 
tion for Gertrude’s executive ability. 

They seemed happy enough in 
their married life, and the faint 
anxiety Kane felt at the projection 
of Arnheim’s personality in their 
domestic affairs was dissipated by 
their frank discussion of the man. 
And Gertrude was engrossed in her 
own particular work, in her prepa- 
rations for the trip to European 
markets. 

Charlie had managed to be trans- 
ferred to the sales department of 
the packing company, but he 
seemed to take little enthusiasm in 
the change. He grew more portly. 
More and more he was acquiring 
the typical, clerkly look of an office 
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man, and once or twice Kane 
thought he caught his wife’s eyes 
upon him with a curious speculative 
look as if she were comparing his 
progress with her own. 

Then, with the pipe line work 
under way so that it could easily be 
handled by subordinates, Kane was 
sent down to Tampico. In January 
he had a note from Charlie stating 
that Gertrude had sailed, that their 
apartment was sublet for two 
months and he was living at a ho- 
tel. It was not until the following 
spring that a letter, following Kane 
about from place to place for weeks, 
reached him in New York. It was 
very short. 

Gertrude had come home ill 
from abroad, had contracted a 
heavy cold from exposure in a rain 
storm. She had fought it off with 
characteristic energy until San 
Francisco was reached, when it de- 
veloped into a severe case of pneu- 
monia. She lived for eight days 
after her return. 

Poor Gertrude! And poor old 
Charlie, too! Gertrude’s dominat- 
ing personality, her well-ordered, 
businesslike running of their mar- 
ried life, now so suddenly taken 
away from Charlie must have been 
like the quick taking away of a 
crutch from an infirm man. 

Kane at once wrote a letter of 
condolence, but received no an- 
swer, and for the ensuing five years, 
except for the knowledge that 
Charlie had remarried, he virtually 
dropped out of Kane’s life. Kane 
was not surprised at the remarriage. 
Charlie Warren was essentially the 
type of man who was at his best in 
his own home. The vision of his 


friend as Kane had last seen him, 
sunk in a lethargy of easy living, 
was pathognomonic of his future. 
amazement, 


Consequently Kane’s 
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was supreme when he met Charlie 
Warren some five years later to find 
him something of a personality in 
dried fruit circles. And the change 
in the inner man was none the less 
amazing. 

A certain February found Ste- 
phen Kane again in San Francisco, 
and he thought at once of his old 
college roommate. Was he still an 
office clerk? Was he still with the 
same firm? He asked for Warren 
over the telephone. 

“Mr. Warren is engaged at pres- 
ent,” a pleasant feminine voice told 
him. “If you will leave your name 
and telephone number—” sugges- 
tively. 

Kane left both with a curious 
feeling of being on the verge of an 
adventure in human nature. 

It was perhaps a half hour later 
that his room telephone rang and 
Charlie Warren’s voice came over 
the wire. But there was a change 
in its timber, its inflection, that was 
at once apparent. It was as if 
something of Gertrude’s decisive- 
ness had entered into it, although 
his old cordiality remained the 
same. 

“Of all people, general (the old 
name clung), you beat the Dutch. 
Why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming out? And you’ll have 
dinner with us of course! We can 
talk then. I’m all sewed up for the 
afternoon or I’d run over and shake 
hands now. How’s the old-timer 
anyway?” 

Kane assured him of his wellbe- 
ing and accepted the dinner invita- 
tion with that curious feeling of ad- 
venture urging him on. 

“I'll drop around at your hotel 
for you about six,” Charlie said. 
“We'll dine at home. I want you 
to meet Ruth.” 

He called for Kane promptly, and 

















as they negotiated the home-going 
traffic, Kane thought of Gertrude’s 
capable hands upon the steering 
wheel of her coupé as she drove the 
two of them nearly five years ago. 
Hands too capable, perhaps, to bring 
out the dormant powers of the man 
sitting beside him. 

“We live out in St. Francis 
Wood,” Warren explained as the 
car swung out of Market Street. 
“Ruth doesn’t care for apartment 
life and the youngsters—yes, we 
have two of them”—in response to 
an interrogatory movement on 
Kane’s part—‘“the city is no place 
for them.” 


When Kane entered the house he 
was at once conscious of the atmos- 
pheric difference between it and the 
apartment in which he had once 
spent a night with Charlie and Ger- 
trude. 

At the first sight of the present 
Mrs. Warren, Kane was aware of a 
tinge of disappointment as he men- 
tally compared her personality with 
that of Gertrude’s. Ruth Warren 
was as different from the first Mrs. 
Warren as her home was from the 
Washington Street abode. 

Considered in detail, Ruth War- 
ren could not be called beautiful. 
Yet she was a charming woman was 
Kane’s impression as he bowed over 
her welcoming hand, with a certain 
appeal, but without Gertrude’s 
flashing personality. Her head 
came but little above Charlie’s 
shoulder and Kane caught a blur 
of waving brown hair above eyes 
that were deep blue, darkening into 
purple. Her nose was just an ordi- 
nary nose and her mouth, as she 
smiled, Kane decided was a trifle 
large, but there emanated from her 
a certain friendliness and restful- 
ness. He had a feeling of repose as 
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of an easy chair drawn before a 
crackling fire in a cheery room. 

Dinner was served at once by a 
China boy, and as he deftly removed 
consommé cups, Kane found him- 
self studying the second Mrs. War- 
ren with increasing eagerness. 

She was a gracious hostess al- 
though she allowed her husband to 
monopolize the table talk. Her 
mouth, which Kane had considered 
too large to conform to purely artis- 
tic standards of beauty, was finely 
shaped and generous, with upcurves 
of tenderness, a tenderness however, 
which was complemented and 
strengthened by the firm roundness 
of her chin. And the deep blue of 
her eyes had a steadiness in their 
friendly regard that was almost boy- 
ish. 

During the table talk and the 
give and take of experiences, Kane 
observed with renewed amazement 
the change in Charlie Warren. The 
old clerical stoop was gone, as was 
the surplus avoirdupois, and there 
was a rather dominating force about 
him totally unlike the submerged 
personality of the man Kane had 
dined with five years ago. He was 
full of plans for the future. After 
dinner, while they were sitting be- 
fore the log fire in the living room, 
he said suddenly: 

“You remember, general, that re- 
mark you made about the market 
for dried fruits in the Balkans? 
We’ve opened it up in a way. Had 
a lot of 90’s to 100’s—small prunes 
—that the domestic market would 
not absorb. Tried them out over 
there with some success.” 

“T’ll ask for some the next time I 
go over,” Kane said, his eyes upon 
a bit of embroidery with which Mrs. 
Warren was busy. Then his glance 
caught the yellow flame of acacia 
bloom on the table. As he listened 
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to Charlie’s account of the develop- 
ment of the foreign markets he 
sensed the subtle difference in the 
room so utterly unlike the officelike 
austerity of the old Washington 
Street apartment. 

It was a room made to live in and 
Kane remembered a chance remark 
of Charlie’s about a man’s house 
being his castle—something to fight 
for and to work for. And Ruth, her 
embroidery needles plated with 
molten gold from the firelight, made 
a pleasant picture to look upon. 

“By the way,” Charlie remarked 
after a little, “you will be interested 
to know that ‘Dad’ Evers is associ- 
ate professor of Greek at the state 
university.” 

“Not our ‘Dad’?” 

“Same old ‘Dad,’” said Charlie. 
“Remember how he used to bone 
Sanskrit? He was over to dinner a 
few weeks ago. He and Ruth have 
quite a flair for each other. Yes, 
the same steady old ‘Dad’ and I 
truly believe he smokes the same 
old pipe. He’d be glad to see you, 
general.” He rose from his chair. 
“Back in a minute, old man.” 

Charlie slipped out of the room 
and Ruth looked over at Kane with 
a quiet smile. 

“He’s gone upstairs to look at the 
children,” she explained. “Perfect- 
ly crazy over them. He’ll be down 
in a minute and ask you to go up 
and see them. I wonder he’s waited 
this long.” 

“Charlie seems to have done 
well,” ventured Kane. “Commer- 
cially as well as domestically,” with 
a touch of gallantry. 

Ruth Warren smiled quietly 
again and gazed into the fire. 

“His success means so much to 
him in many ways, although,” she 
sighed a little, “it takes him away 
a great deal; and he gets so ab- 
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sorbed in his work. I suppose real 
success only comes when one is 
truly absorbed in the doing. I am 
quite proud of—him.” 

There was a light in her eyes as 
she looked pensively into the fire, 
from which Kane’s own eyes fell 
away, and suddenly he found him- 
self thinking with acute distaste of 
his own /£neas-like wanderings 
about the world. Then Charlie 
came into the room and beckoned. 

“Come up and see the kiddies,” 
he said. “The little shavers are 
asleep and we'll have to go quietly. 
Coming, dear?” 

Ruth put aside her needlework 
and the three of them passed up 
the stairs into the nursery. Charlie 
looked down upon the small flushed 
faces upon the pillows. 

“Junior has Ruth’s eyes,” he 
whispered, “and the girlie has her 
mother’s hair.” 

As they stood looking at this 
sleeping innocence of childhood, 
Charlie slipped an arm about his 
wife’s shoulders. 


It was thus Kane thought of 
them on the following day, stand- 
ing in the bow of the Berkeley ferry- 
boat, while he watched the green 
water slip silently past—Charlie 
with his arm about his wife’s shoul- 
ders, the sleeping faces of the chil- 
dren in their little white cribs. 

And it was thus he described 
them to “Dad” Evers, while the two 
sat in “Dad’s” quarters and lived 
over old times. 

“But for the life of me I can’t ac- 
count for the change in Charlie,” 
Kane said at last. “When I saw 
him five years ago he was a clerk in 
an office and seemingly content to 
remain one. Gertrude was living 
then. A remarkable woman. You 
never met her?” 




















“No, I never met the first Mrs. 
Warren. I have the second,” reach- 
ing for his pipe. “A remarkable 
woman, also.” 

“Well, not remarkable,” Kane ob- 
served. “A very pleasing personal- 
ity, but without Gertrude’s force.” 

“Dad” crammed his pipe with to- 
bacco and scraped a match. 

“There is force and—force,” he 
said between puffs. “There’s the 
explosive force of dynamite that 
shatters, and the insistent, silent 
force of a tiny green plant coming 
through the ice to meet the sun. 
Ruth Warren persuaded Charlie to 
give up his office job and go into 
one of the fruit packing plants and 
learn the business from the ground 
up.” 

“Must have lost his excess weight 
there,” commented Kane. 

“That’s not all he lost. He lost 
living easy. His wife was a school- 
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teacher, one of the best.” “Dad” 
smiled reminiscently. “Knew how 
to handle boys you know. Put old 
Charlie on his own. Figuratively 
threw him in the water and made 
him swim, and after a few flounder- 
ings the darned cuss took to it.” 

Kane digested this in silence. 

“She gave him a home, too,” went 
on “Dad,” “and—children. We’re 
a queer lot, anyway. So long as we 
have a crutch to lean on, most of us 
are willing to hobble along. Take 
it away and we find we have to use 
our own feet, and we step along 
with the others. Plain case of 
apronstrings. We're all tied to 
them more or less. The first Mrs. 
Warren had a fancy for the checked 
gingham kind and doing most of the 
work herself. Here, try some of 
this tobacco of mine. Found it in 
a little shop over in San Francisco 
the other day.” 





HOLYDAYS 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


To me each day’s a holyday; 

A shriveled leaf may be the screed 
Whereon is writ some simple creed 
For him who walks a woodland way. 


Or when at dusk I bathe within 

A tranquil river holding heaven 

In clear, cool depths, my soul is shriven, 
By beauty’s baptism cleansed of sin. 


Nun’s robes the rose and mallow wear, 
Each trumpet flower’s an oriflamme, 
And every bird song is a psalm, 


The whisper of the breeze a prayer. 















IS work by a German profes- 

sor, applauded as a masterpiece 
by scholars of the Benedetto Croce 
school, has at last been translated 
into English. In German it was 
called Die Géttliche Komédie; its 
English title is no doubt a more ac- 
curate description of what it is in- 
tended by its author to be, namely, 
Medizval Culture: An Introduction 
to Dante and his Times. This is 
the scope of the author’s purpose, 
but even this is not his whole scope. 
Being a good German, the author 
traces back the history of every- 
thing in medieval culture as far as 
he can, and gives us therefore his 
account of the origins of religion, 
of the history of Christianity, and 
even of the evolution of philosophy 
and art, largely, we fear, as he was 
taught these at Tiibingen when he 
went there as a young man nearly 
forty years ago. Born at Hohen- 
heim, near Stuttgart in 1872 and 
studying successively (so the “jack- 
et” tells us) at “Tiibingen, Geneva, 
Strasbourg, Rome and Heidelburg,” 
he has come now to write these two 
large volumes as the result of his 
studies; they probably sum up the 
extent of his learning and of his in- 
terests, and resume all that he has 
written. They are learned and in- 
deed interesting, but they are the 
works of an opinionated professor 
of the earlier Tiibingen school. It 
is easy to see from them how much 
he has been influenced by the books 
that were popular in his university 
days. Thus he quotes with approv- 
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al the verdicts passed on the medi- 
eval world by the German profes- 
sors of the old Prussian Protestant 
historical school in the days of his 
youth. Thus Burckhardt’s Die 
Zeit Konstantius des Grossen (“2d 
ed., Leipzig 1880,” as the footnote 
on p. 230, Vol. I., so faithfully re- 
cords) and von Eichen’s Geschichte 
und system der mittelalterlichen 
Weltanschauung (Stuttgart, 1887) 
are quoted as authorities to be 
trusted; indeed the following is 
cited with approval from von 
Eichen: “Medieval historians un- 
derstood by the expression ‘develop- 
ment of human history’ an ap- 
proach of events to the final goal of 
divine salvation, an approach no- 
wise subject to the law of cause 
and effect.” 

Take that last phrase, “nowise 
subject to the law of cause and ef- 
fect.” Probably von Eichen thought 
this to be an accurate description 
of the medieval chronicler’s view 
of history. If so, he could hardly 
have read any medieval chronicle 
intelligently. Bede’s Historia, the 
pages of Gregory of Tours, of Jor- 
danis the Goth, of Matthew of Paris 
certainly could not give anyone else 
the impression that these chroni- 
clers imagined history to be “in no- 
wise subject to the law of cause 
and effect.” These are, of course, 
the princes of history; but the lesser 
writers like Nennius and Gildas are 
full of “the law of cause and ef- 
fect.” We may differ from their 
diagnosis of what were the causes 
or effects of the events they chroni- 
cle, but to deny that they made such 
diagnosis is surely an old-fashioned 
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prejudice of the Protestant pro- 
fessors of Vossler’s student days. 
It can be refuted by a glance at any 
medieval historian. 

Again we are treated at the be- 
ginning of the first volume to a 
lengthy disquisition on “Christian 
belief in the hereafter” and of 
course (with German thoroughness) 
to “the pre-Christian belief in a fu- 
ture life.” Here Vossler puts us 
back to the theories of his younger 
days and gives us the Biblical criti- 
cism of one school of thought in 
Germany and the English-speaking 
world, as though it was definite, 
authoritative, and a final binding 
upon belief. Even the Harnack we 
find quoted is Harnack in his “early 
bad manner” and not the later Har- 
nack, who has come round much 
more to the orthodox Biblical posi- 
tion than would have been believed 
possible twenty years ago. To take 
a very simple instance of the sort 
of stuff we are asked to swallow: on 
p. 37 the description of Christ in 
the Apocalypse as “the judge of the 
world” is said to be “unevangelical,” 
that is, to be in conflict with such 
claims as were made by the Christ 
of the Gospels; a very great deal of 
patient criticism has been devoted 
in recent years towards showing 
that the title “Son of man” used un- 
doubtedly by Christ of Himself? in 
the Gospels refers to the vision in 
Daniel? which foretells this, and 
that by this title and by many other 
phrases the claim of Christ to 
“judge the world” was most cer- 
tainly made in the Gospels. 

Again Vossler gives us as an epit- 
ome of the doctrine of St. Paul (p. 
38) that “salvation and damnation 
are for each man determined be- 
forehand,” as though again the deli- 
cate criticism of the teaching of St. 

2Matt., xxiv., 30. sDan., vil. and x. 
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Paul of recent years had not estab- 
lished a far better documented de- 
scription of it than this hasty gen- 
eralization. We hear in it the 
echoes of the Tiibingen of 1890. 
We can hear the echoes too in the 
old-fashioned theory of the title 
“Son of God” proclaimed with such 
parade of learning on p. 44, etc. 
Just as Vossler sets out to give 
us “modern scholarship” on the 
Scriptures and gives us instead the 
exploded theories that once ruled 
Germany, the United States, and 
England; so too his description of 
early Christianity, delivered pontif- 
ically without any suggestion that 
it is hypothesis and not fact, ignores 
the work done by Duchesne and 
Batiffol and the modern school of 
Christian scholarship. Thus on p. 
49 he declares (presumably of the 
post-Nicene Church) that some of 
the Fathers stated, “divine decisions 
... become... alterable through 
sacraments and prayers.” This is 
declared to be the theology of some 
of the Fathers: of course no cita- 
tions are given to prove it, for the 
simple reason that there are no cita- 
tions to give. Later on too, con- 
trasting Dante with St. Gregory the 
Great and the other Catholics, Voss- 
ler tells us (p. 62) that “in Dante” 
(as against the ordinary Catholic 
belief as he supposes it to have 
been) no one prays “that those in 
purgatory be spared, but always 
that they be purified,” imagining 
evidently that the Catholic teaching 
on “indulgences or vicarious atone- 
ment” considered that these enabled 
the souls to leave purgatory with- 
out purification. That is typical of 
his complete misunderstanding of 
the Catholic system. Throughout 
the book too he is obviously not an 
historian by choice but a controver- 
sialist; he gives us his view of the 
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teaching of St. Gregory, for in- 
stance, shrewd and sly as he con- 
siders him, and proceeds to demol- 
ish it. This is not history but Prot- 
estant apologetics, and not good 
even at that. 

On p. 225, Vol. L., the reader finds 
a sentence which is useful as it re- 
veals the apparent religious posi- 
tion of Vossler: “Modern Christian- 
ity,” he says, “takes the evangelical 
ethics of faith earnestly and admits 
no other principle of morality save 
personal faith.” This principle as 
actually stated is of course sheer 
anarchy; if “the only principle of 
morality” is “personal faith,” it is 
a little difficult to see why this 
should be called Christianity. It 
might as well be Bolshevism or Bud- 
dhism or Mohammedanism; the au- 
thor no doubt is endeavoring to 
state the naked doctrine of his dis- 
ruptive Protestantism, but even so 
this is hardly an accurate way of 
doing it. Christianity means sure- 
ly that the believers of it accept the 
authoritative teaching of Christ. It 
is hardly correct to call this “only 
personal faith.” But it shows how 
faultily Vossler writes. Indeed he is 
usually inaccurate when he deals 
with philosophy, or else his trans- 
lator has much belied him. 

Moreover it should also be noted 
that he has the usual old-fashioned 
impertinence to describe as “mod- 
ern Christianity” the personal faith 
of a handful of professors, a group 
of clergymen, including half-a- 
dozen bishops and deans in Eng- 
land and the United States, and 
some rather pious laymen. This 
assumption on Vossler’s part to 
speak for modern Christianity is 
characteristic of the older school 
with its excessive intolerance. Oth- 
er serious inaccuracies of philo- 
sophical expression are scattered 
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through the two volumes; on p. 
114, Vol. L., “we to-day believe that 
we have come to realize the useless- 
ness,” etc., where he evidently does 
not mean believe; on p. 119, he de- 
scribes the anima vegetalis, anima 
sensitiva and anima rationalis as 
“powers of the soul”; on p. 123, he 
uses this phrase of Scholasticism, 
that it held “God alone could create 
divine truth.” Where does Scho- 
lasticism teach such a curious doc- 
trine? Indeed it is with despair 
that the Catholic reader will tackle 
the philosophic part of the first vol- 
ume, with despair at a man of Voss- 
ler’s learning attempting not only to 
expound but to criticize the Tho- 
mistic philosophy without appar- 
ently first having troubled to un- 
derstand it. 

But even on simpler matters 
Vossler staggers us by his ignorance 
of the teaching of the medieval 
writers whom he quotes: thus in 
order to fit in with a preconceived 
plan of his own, he describes, on 
p. 69, St. Bernard as “drawn to the 
apostle Paul” and not to Jesus di- 
rectly, which surely is to ignore all 
that St. Bernard ever wrote or ever 
spoke. Again, on p. 65, “Bernard 
did not preach . . . its union [i.e., 
of the individuality] with God, but 
essentially only the unification of 
man with himself. Not in God but 
through God, is our highest under- 
standing reconciled with our lofti- 
est desire.” After reading this pas- 
sage I opened by chance the first 
number of a new periodical, called 
Arthuriana, and turning over its 
pages lighted on an article by Father 
Brendan Gray, O.P., on the spirit- 
ual teaching of the Quest of the 
Grail. There I found quoted this 
sentence from the sermons of St. 
Bernard on the Canticle of Canticles 
(Serm. XXXI.): “In this manifesta- 




















tion God vouchsafes to visit in per- 
son the soul that seeks Him, pro- 
vided that she devotes herself with 
all desire and love to His holy 
quest.” After reading this I went 
back to read again the sentence of 
Vossler. It gave me a curious and 
surely not unaccountable feeling of 
distrust for the rest of the generali- 
zations of the professor. Can he be 
worth accepting elsewhere when he 
deals with matters where I cannot 
control his statements when I find 
him failing consistently in all those 
places where I can control them? 
Perhaps, think I, St. Francis will 
fare better at his hands. Indeed in 
a sense he does, for the Saint and 
the Savior are put uniquely on the 
same level: “Life and doctrine are 
one and the same thing,” he says 
(p. 71), for just these two: appar- 
ently for St. Francis and for Christ 
alone, not for St. Augustine or St. 
Bernard. Yet even St. Francis is 
not quite what he should be to 
please the Protestant professor: “If 
the convert does not straightway 
find a new path back to this world, 
he will be of no use to it. Francis 
honestly sought this path, but he 
was unable to follow it .. . He per- 
sists in renunciation even after his 
conversion” (p. 70). Of course 
that settles the point. Because St. 
Francis continues his own way of 
serving Christ and following Him 
after his conversion, Vossler decides 
that he is of “no use” to the world. 
Again then the professor chooses to 
ignore the facts of history, namely, 
the fruitful use that the example of 
St. Francis has endlessly been to 
the world, merely because they do 
not fit in with his Protestant theo- 
ries. One remembers the fairy- 
tale of the ugly sisters trying so 
hard to squeeze their feet into the 
glass slipper. But all ugly sisters 
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fail at squeezing facts to the shape 
of already settled theories. 

Again the volumes are continual- 
ly making impertinent remarks like 
the following: “The Catholic reli- 
gion, in the Commedia, becomes 
personal. Herein lies Dante’s reli- 
gious originality and modernity” 
(p. 88). No doubt looked at as a 
sober judgment it shows Vossler’s 
intolerable impertinence, for by it 
he declares personal religion to be 
rare and modern in the Church. 
But indeed it also convinces us of 
his complete incapacity for depict- 
ing the culture of the Middle Ages. 
No one can be a good historian who 
lacks understanding or sympathy 
with his subject or even common 
sense. At least by this sweeping 
verdict, St. Augustine’s book of the 
Confessions in this judgment of 
Vossler is forgotten, and St. Ber- 
nard’s “Jesu, dulcis memoria,” and 
a thousand years of Catholicism are 
deliberately ignored. 

We shall leave alone his philo- 
sophical criticism of St. Thomas’s 
teaching, where (for instance, on 
the subject of universals, p. 104) he 
is very much at fault, and even his 
fantastic description of Scholastic 
psychology.‘ But coming to a sub- 
ject which we might have expected 
to find better treated than meta- 
physics or psychology, namely, the 


4(P. 121) “... they drew the hasty conclusion 
that the will has only a rational or irrational 
quality, but no foundation, no essence of its 
own, as if it were a bridal gift which the intel- 
lect regularly and transiently received at its 
ephemeral wedding with truth, an accident of 
the intellectual substance, not a substance in 
itself.” That sentence is typical of the way in 
which the author gives his idea of the Scho- 
lastic teaching and then criticizes it in the 
terms of his own queer philosophy. This quo- 
tation is not an isolated or exaggerated one. 
It is the sort of stuff put off on the reader as 
philosophy whether Scholastic or Vossler’s 
own. No Scholastic has ever held that the 
will was an “accident” of the intellect. Is it 
not strange to find a modern philosopher who 
holds that the will is a “substance” in itself? 
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Thomistic theory of art, we are 
again confronted with the same 
reckless misuse of medieval termi- 
nology, and the same a priori atti- 
tude to the relationship of Chris- 
tianity and art. In Vol. II., p. 118, 
we read: “A religion so essentially 
transcendental and _ renunciatory 
as Christianity could, strictly speak- 
ing, create a ‘religious art,’ only 
through unsuitable compromises, 
only if it wedded the sensuous and 
sinful world, so to speak.” Now on 
the “jacket” the publishers tell us 
that Karl Vossler has written “vari- 
ous works on Italian and French 
literature, all of them characterized 
by the same combination of vast 
learning, philosophic insight, zs- 
thetic sensibility.” Can the profes- 
sor really have learning, insight, 
and sensibility who says of a reli- 
gion, based on a belief in the incar- 
nation or taking flesh of the Son of 
God, that it can only create a reli- 
gious art by “unsuitable compro- 
mises”? Surely he has ignored one 
of the amazing effects of Christian- 
ity, as indeed of all religions that 
accept belief in the incarnation of 
divinity, namely, its power to cre- 
ate an endlessly diverse “religious 
art.” 

Again in Vol. IL. p. 118, he says: 
“Hence the Christian temple per- 
sisted for centuries in a structural 
type that was intended for civil law 
and business (the basilica)”; we 
would remind Vossler of the fact 
that the earliest public Christian 
churches, namely, in the triangular 
region watered by the Tigris and the 
upper Zab were temples of worship, 
“high places,” and that it was only 
when Christianity came back in 
freedom to the Empire that it took 
_over the basilica. Its native in- 
spiration was to build a place for 
worship; it only condescended to a 
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“meeting house” when it needed a 
building fit for preaching and in- 
struction to convert the Empire. 
Thus St. Sophia in Constantinople 
can claim a true descent from 
primitive Christian Churches.’ It 
is as true a type of traditional ec- 
clesiastical building in Catholicism 
as the basilica. It is not good his- 
tory to ignore these facts. 

Notice too on what grounds Karl 
Vossler criticizes the literary and 
artistic theories of the medieval 
thinkers. He describes their mind 
by saying that “the pure creation of 
the imagination, so far as it did not 
rest on definite occurrences or de- 
pend on rational concepts, hung in 
the air and was nothing” (Vol. L., 
p. 133). This he judges to be ill 
art. “An esthetic inquiry that 
measures art by standards of truth 
and holiness, or by those of useful- 
ness and morality, denies the valid- 
ity of esthetic values as such, itself 
becomes meaningless, and cannot 
serve as a foundation for art-criti- 
cism” (p. 135). We can leave out 
the words “holiness” and “moral- 
ity” from the above sentence, for 
they have indeed nothing immedi- 
ately to do with zsthetics, unless 
the art-critic wishes also to judge 
the value of a work of art precisely 
from the point of view of the im- 
pression it will have on the behold- 
er. But let us take some of the 
phrases used by Vossler in this sen- 
tence of his. It may seem foreign 
to the purpose of a review to con- 
sider any one sentence in much de- 
tail: but by so doing we can, I 
think, best estimate the value of 
Vossler’s work. Notice then that he 
objects to the medieval thinkers 
(read the short treatise De Bono et 
Pulchro, whether by Aquinas or Al- 
bertus Magnus) for demanding 
Architecture. 


6Christian Barman, 
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from art that it should depend on 
rational concepts or that it should 
be measured by standards of truth, 
or of usefulness. Now I open the 
pages of the London Times that 
happens to be on my table to-day 
(May 10th) and look at the column 
headed “Art-Exhibitions” (p. 14). 
There I find it stated, “It is indeed 
for his veracity—as a recording 
angel—that Professor Rothenstein 
is to be valued as an artist.” Fur- 
ther down the column I find it said 
of the paintings of Eugéne Zak 
that in them “the double function 
of colour, to be decorative in itself 
and to distinguish form, is em- 
ployed with remarkable taste and 
skill.” Veracity, decorative are 
surely not far off from standards of 
truth and usefulness. Further, 
how can an art-critic deal with any- 
thing that lacks “rational con- 
cepts”? This then is the type of 
criticism leveled by Vossler at the 
Scholastics. May we not retort his 
own words on him: that it is 
“meaningless and cannot serve as a 
basis for art-criticism”? 

Please remember that the book 
is called Medizxval Culture and con- 
sider whether from these passages 
Vossler is likely to be a fair or even 
an understanding interpreter of 
that? 

So again when this critic of “vast 
learning” and “philosophic insight” 
deals with the medieval political 
theories, we find him as unreliable 
in his presentation of them as he 
was of its philosophy and art. We 
cannot even believe that he has read 
his authorities with needful care. 
“The State, then, appears as organ- 
ized sin” (Vol. L, p. 234) is given 
as an epitome of one part of St. 
Augustine’s teaching in the City of 
God; “the individual could release 
himself from all human statutes, 
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and obey in his own fashion the di- 
vine commands of natural law” (p. 
242) is given as an epitome of an- 
other part of the Saint’s political 
teaching. Where does St. Augus- 
tine teach either of these?* 

Again on p. 258 we are given first 
what is supposed to be the normal 
teaching of Scholasticism on the di- 
vision of law; according to Vossler 
it is divided into “lex divina et nat- 
uralis, especially canonical law” on 
the one hand, and then “positive 
law, especially civil and interna- 
tional” on the other. Dante on the 
other hand (so Vossler says) sepa- 
rates lex divina from lex naturalis. 
Why of course he does! So does 
St. Thomas (despite Vossler, p. 
277) in his masterly exposition of 
law in the Summa, so do the whole 
pell-mell of the Middle Ages. Nat- 
ural law must participate in the di- 
vine law, as also must all law, but 
it is never to be identified with it. 
And as for anyone identifying ca- 
nonical law with the lex divina or 
lex naturalis, it would be worth 
risking a bet to ask Vossler to quote 
a single reference to support this. 
Indeed there would be no “risk” in 
such a bet." 

When we quoted that remark of 
Vossler that St. Augustine held the 
State to be “organized sin,” we took 
for granted that it would be in the 
memory of our readers that the 
earlier patristic writers (consult 
the first volume of R. W. and A. J. 
Carlyle’s History of Medizxval Polit- 
ical Theory in the West) generally 
maintained the need of political 
government to be the result of sin. 

¢We would commend to Vossler, 
shaw’s The Development of Political Ideas (pp. 
31, 32), where in a very much shorter epitome 
of St, Augustine’s theories he will find refine- 
ments stated that will modify his hasty gen- 
eralizations. 


Cf. the Summa Theologica of Aquinas, Il. 
Il. 95.4., where the contrary is stated. 
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Men can only need to be kept in or- 
der by force (these taught), because 
they are sinners: hence, had there 
been no sin, there would have been 
no need for governments to keep 
the peace. But the earlier Scho- 
lastics distinguished this political 
principle more carefully than their 
predecessors and declared that even 
without sin there would have been 
need of some government, not to 
compel men to order, but that the 
wiser might enlighten the less wise. 
But so completely is this misunder- 
stood by Vossler that he says of St. 
Thomas (p. 283): “He does not 
hesitate to abandon the doctrine of 
the sinful origin of the State and to 
admit that political rule would 
have arisen among men, even with- 
out sin.”® 

Lastly, for it is useless to go fur- 
ther into this most unsatisfactory 
book, we would appeal to any of our 
readers who has even the slightest 
acquaintance with patristic writ- 
ings on the subject of private prop- 
erty or who will take the trouble to 
turn over the pages of the four vol- 
umes by Professor Carlyle and his 
brother already referred to, and 
merely read the quotations of the 
Fathers there given. If you will do 
that, you will have some conception 
of the absolutely unreliable nature 
of Vossler’s Medizval Culture as in 
any sense whatever accurately de- 
scriptive of what it pretends to de- 
scribe, for on p. 289 you will come 
on these sentences: “Even Basil the 
Great, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine 
and others, following the Stoics, 
had taught that all possessions and 
all natural utilities were common 
property” ... “the chief principle 
of canon law was the common pos- 





8Potestas presidendi and potestas dominandi 
are the phrases of St. Bonaventure. Cf. Aqui- 
nas, Ibid., I. 96.4. 
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session of goods” .. . “the iniquity 
of private property.” You have 
only to ask any student who has 
even looked at the treatises of these 
Fathers or read the first pages of 
the Codex Juris whether this repre- 
sents anything near the truth, to 
learn that such a judgment shows 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
patristic, canonical, medieval or 
even Stoic teaching,® which was ex- 
pressed over and over again, at 
length or briefly by such Fathers as 
he quotes and many others, and 
never with the interpretation which 
he puts on it, omitting as he does 
the one phrase which to their minds 
would give any validity to these 
statements of his. 

Of course the inaccurate subsidi- 
ary remarks that star the volume 
could also be collected, but this 
would hardly be worth doing unless 
with the purpose of raising a laugh. 

On p. 71, we are given this gem: 
“Luther, the moral reformer.” We 
know Luther’s verdict on his own 
morals and on the effect of his 
preaching on the princes and the 
people. Was he a moral reformer 
who said: “No man can be chaste”? 

On p. 73, “the foundation of Ter- 
tiary Orders” is attributed to St. 
Francis, 

On p. 199, we read, “in legal phi- 
losophy natural law is confused 
with the positive codes”—this of 
Cicero! If he had stated that for 
practical purposes Cicero identified 
Roman law with natural law, he 
would have been nearer the truth. 

On p. 218, “divine grace . . . de- 
stroys every trace of sin,” this as 
“true doctrine.” “Every trace”? 
Does he know his own heart? 

On p. 226, “Not only he who in 


9Cf. Aquinas’s quotations from Basil, Au- 
gustine, etc., in Summa Theologica, 11.11.32.5. 


and 66.2. 





















his dress and in his life imitates 
Benedict and Augustine, Francis 
and Dominic, uplifts himself to re- 
ligion (that is, to spiritual worth), 
for in marriage, too, one may rise 
to good and true religion; since God 
wishes only that our hearts shall be 
religious.” This is quoted from 
Dante’s Convivio under the impres- 
sion that it is “against the great 
founders of the orders”; so little 
does Vossler understand not only 
medieval ideas but even Catholic 
life. 

On p. 233, he allows the priest to 
deal with “outward behaviour and 
actions” but not to lay “his hand 
on the inmost springs of such be- 
haviour and actions; on religion, 
thought and faith.” This, if you 
please, is, so he thinks, Christ’s 
teaching,—the priest to clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter, 
and to leave the inmost side alone. 
“Things have come to a pretty 
pass,” said Queen Victoria’s Lord 
Melborne, “when religion begins to 
interfere with private life.” But 
Lord Melborne was a cynic and 
witty. If only Vossler had a little 
wit! 

On p. 262, in a footnote, we are 
told that Dante “includes himself 
amongst those writers who consider 
the Pope as the first bishop, as first 
amongst equals.” Dante! “Yet 
Vossler himself has quoted the in- 
junction of Beatrice (Paradiso, 
Canto V., 76-78): 


“Ye have the Old and the New 
Testament 

And the Pastor of the Church who 
guideth you; 

Let this suffice you unto your sal- 
vation.” 


We must confess that the second 
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volume is on the whole freer from 
because 
Vossler is there dealing with what 
he can understand. He treats of 
the poets chiefly of Provence and 
France and Germany, and describes 
them for us. Here he is of value, 
except that he quite definitely does 
not like the French. Was he not 
at Strasbourg for part of his 
studies? 

But we would urge our readers 
to secure for themselves the last 
pages of Vol. II. (pp. 389-429), 
namely, a bibliographical note by 
J. E. Spingarn. It is fully worth 
the eight dollars, that would else 
be wasted in buying the book. 
Here you have with sure scholar- 
ship and exquisite humor and admi- 
rable judgment all the books you 
can need for the matter covered by 
the title of Vossler’s colossal fail- 
ure, Medizxval Culture. If this ap- 
pendix could be published separate- 
ly it would be the most valuable 
bibliography for all this period that 
has yet appeared. We felt grateful 
for that ending. It was worth all 
the exasperation and irritation that 
had gone before. 

We hope that Vossler will be the 
last of the prejudiced Protestant 
historians to treat of the medieval 
period. Thank the Lord, the breed 
is dying out. With all their learn- 
ing they lacked insight; they read 
largely and largely misunderstood. 
They were too subjective to be his- 
torians, too confused to be philoso- 
phers, too cumbersome to be art- 
critics, too blind to help us to see. 
But the newer school of history in 
the United States, in France, Ger- 
many, and England gives us hope of 
better things. They make us feel 
confident that we have now done 
for ever with that “old gang.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ROUGH the recorded history 

of mankind, through all the 
races and throughout the world, a 
struggle to lend life nobility is evi- 
dent. Not sprung from needs of 
physical existence, without relation 
to self-interest, often in opposition 
to the instincts of personal or racial 
preservation, man has developed 
codes and theories that prove a 
yearning for release from pure ma- 
terialism. Call it conscience; call 
it search for beauty; call it the for- 
mulation of religion; whatever we 
may call it, it is there. And its 
consistency, under diverse experi- 
mental circumstance of time and 
background, proves it—as any sci- 
entific fact was ever proved—a nat- 
ural law that governs conscious- 
ness. ... It proves that, deep im- 
planted in the mind of man, as 
much a part of his biology as laws 
of nourishment and growth, a hun- 
ger for spiritual development is 
rooted. 


—Hans Zinsser, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 


Leadership is not entirely a mat- 
ter of efficiency. To be construc- 
tive it must set an example as well 
as the pace. [But] setting an ex- 
ample is almost a lost art in this 
country. People seem to think that 
what they do does not matter much 
if what they say sounds right. 
What confuses the situation [with 
regard to prohibition] is the vast 
number of people, many of them 
holding office, who preach one thing 
while they practise another, who 
advocate honest enforcement but 
hope it won’t be honest, and who 


privately help to block the very 


measures they publicly indorse. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram, 


The great majority of scientists 
and almost the entire public had 
come to think of a mechanical in- 
terpretation [of all phenomena] as 
the only valid one, whatever the re- 
sults might prove in other domains 
of thought. In the clear light of 
physics it was considered that meta- 
physics had been sent into outer 
darkness like a gibbering ghost. 
To-day, however, physics finds that 
in order to solve its own physical 
problems it has itself to become 
metaphysical to a degree it never 


dreamed of. 

—James Tavustow Apams, reviewing J. 5S. 
Hatpane’s The Sciences and Philosophy, in 
the N. Y. Sun, June 8th. 


The opposite of true patriotism 
is that sort of pharisaical national- 
ism which is the source of half the 
trouble that exists in the world. 
Nationalism, when the outgrowth 
of true patriotism and built upon it, 
is a sound and healthful develop- 
ment of the public mind, but when 
it is merely a reflection of one’s ig- 
norance of other countries and 
other peoples and of loudly pro- 
claimed indifference to them, rein- 
forced by constant reiteration of 
our own superiority, our own excel- 
lence and our own prosperous 
power, it becomes offensive in the 
extreme. This is not patriotism, 
but just the opposite. It is nation- 


alism gone mad. 
—Nicnotas Murray But er. 


To-day it needs but the simplest 
excuse for a writer to set off on a 
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painstaking confession in which 
nothing is spared. ... And next to 
finding fault with one’s self is the 
joy of finding faults in others. No- 
where is this more plainly to be 
seen than in current biography. 
Armed with a popular smattering 
of psychology and with a kind of 
tolerant cynicism, we write about 
our betters in a way to make them 
worse. It is, of course, no longer 
necessary to wait until a man is in 
the ground before invading his pri- 
vate life. The public’s craving for 
personalities has been so pandered 
to that it has become, as Norman 
Douglas says, “cannibalistic.” “Men 
cannot live, it seems,” says he, 
“save by feeding on their neighbors’ 
lifeblood.” And notoriety makes 
anyone fair prey, whether he is a 
Judd Gray under penalty of death, 
a Gene Tunney trying patiently to 
get married, or the Prince of Wales 
on a horse. 


—Epwarp Weexs, in The Ailantic Monthly, 
June. 


The Americans are a strange peo- 
ple. They invented the Treaty of 
Versailles and refused to sign it. 
They invented the League of Na- 
tions and refused to join it. They 
invented the cocktail and refused to 


drink it. 
—Tue BisHop or ABERDEEN. 


“There is a strange inhibition,” 
said Dean Weigle [speaking before 
the Institute of Religion at Buckhill 
Falls, Pa.] among those connected 
with the public school system 
against religious teachings and at 
the same time the country abounds 
in talk of free expression, personal 
liberty and kindred topics. “We 
are in grave danger of construing 
the separation of Church and State 
in such a way that we make of the 
State a suggestor of atheism,” he 
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said. The Dean cited writings of 
Bertrand Russell and his wife as 
instances of the type of moral phi- 
losophy which is given to the 
younger generation. “Morality of 
the jungle,” he said, “sometimes 
seems mighty restrained when we 
think of some of the standards of 
to-day.” 

—Dean Luruer Werorte of Yale Divinity 


School, quoted in The Evening World, June 
14th, 


The old notion that war was a 
tournament of roses can hardly 
remain in the mind of any one who 
has eyes to see or ears to hear. 
Back in the old naive days there 
was talk of atrocities and charges 
were hurled back and forth between 
contenders. That was very silly. 
By now we know that war itself is 
the great atrocity and that there is 
absolutely no limit to the brutality 
which flourishes in it under each 


and every flag. 
—Heywoop Broun, in the Telegram, June 8th. 


A certain group of modern writ- 
ers which I have in mind represents 
a very definite break with literary 
tradition. They seldom mention 
an older author in their books; they 
write as if no other novels or poems 
had ever been published—almost as 
if they were inventing the art of 
writing for themselves. They write, 
moreover, as if they were talking; 
they avoid literary expressions; 
they employ, not the language of 
Tennyson and Keats, but the Amer- 
ican language as spoken in pool- 
rooms, speakeasies, beauty shops 
and Pullman smokers. Their sub- 
ject is not the human soul, with its 
dreams, its warped desires, its un- 
certain flow of consciousness; they 
wander instead through the defi- 
nite, brightly colored fields of real- 
ity. Their work is full of sensuous 
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impressions, sights, sounds, tex- 
tures, tastes, smells; often it is 
empty of ideas. Their tastes are 
simple and they write with simple 
vigor. One thinks of them as the 
new primitives, born early in the 
era of machines. 


—Marcotm Cowrey, in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, June 30th. 


Don’t commit murder in Eng- 
land. You will be hanged. Before 
a French jury, if you have some 
imagination, a romantic air, and a 
good lawyer, you can, without much 
effort, save your skin. These dozen 
Englishmen will listen with out- 
raged surprise while you describe 
your sentimental agonies and will 
condemn you to be hanged by the 
neck until you are dead... . Re- 
member that respect for law is more 
intense there than elsewhere. In 
England “Keep off the grass” does 


not mean “Walk where you please.” 
—Anpbréi Mavrois, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
June. 


There is nothing that the modern 
novel cannot do, and very little that 
it has not already attempted. It 
may be a sociological tract—you 
can think of plenty of them; a se- 
ries of essays; a drama, with ex- 
panded stage directions; a string of 
prose lyrics; an epic—anything be- 
tween a mail-order catalogue and a 


bad dream. 
—Francis Bretr Youna, in The Yale Review, 
Spring, 1929. 


In America the leaders of the na- 
tion have become the great business 
men. All other orders in society 
having been swept away, and busi- 
ness as a career being the sole one 
that leads inevitably to power when 
successful, the business man’s 
standard of values has become that 
of the civilization at large. But the 
business man is merely a purveyor 
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and not a creator of the real values 
of a civilization. . . . Dealing inevi- 
tably with material things and with 
the satisfying of the world’s mate- 
rial wants, the business man tends 
to locate happiness in them rather 
than in the intellectual and spirit- 
ual... He may live in a palace, ride 
in the most luxurious cars and fill 
his rooms with old masters and the 
costliest manuscripts which his 
wealth can draw from under the 
hammer, but if he cares more for 
riches, luxury, and power than for 
a humanely rounded life he is not 
civilized but what the Greeks prop- 


erly called a “barbarian.” 
—James Trustow Apams, in Harpers, July. 


Mr. G. A. Atkinson, an able and 
fearless critic, writes scathingly on 
the degeneracy of some Hollywood 
“talkie-movies.” [A recent produc- 
tion], for instance, seems to be im- 
mensely popular with more or less 
brainless people, “but it is also a 
marvellous revelation of civilisation 
in decay, in which high-class mech- 
anism and low class manners strug- 
gle for dominance.” This astound- 
ing picture holds both eye and ear 
enthralled from first to last; but 
when the performance is over, the 
impression that remains is that one 
has peeped down into lives of ap- 
palling vulgarity and enormous 
futility. 

—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), June. 


Too many people are governed in 
religion, as in life in general, by 
their feelings rather than by their 
reason and will. Religion is not zs- 
thetic; it is ascetic. We worship 
God not to relieve or to stimulate 
our feelings as such, but only that 
through the emotions we may fire 


the will to act according to reason. 


—Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., in The Com- 
monweal, April 3d. 
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THE GIFT OF THE DEAD 


By MARION BRANDON 


F only the wretched gulls would 

stop crying like lost souls in the 
twilight! thought Marsden irritably 
as he tramped along the beach 
which stretched before him, wet, 
dreary, and forbidding, reflecting 
in its shallow pools the angry light 
of the sunset, smoldering red be- 
tween gray sky and grayer sea. De- 
cent birds disappeared with the 
dusk, but these—no wonder the 
fishermen called them the ghosts of 
the drowned! Night was closing in 
upon him as he picked his restless 
way among the scattered flotsam 
left by the retreating tide—sodden 
driftwood, hummocks of dark sea- 
weed, the upturned belly of an un- 
lucky fish, faintly phosphorescent 
in the gloom. The moaning breath 
of impending storm was in the air, 
chill and damp, and he realized that 
it was a senseless thing for one late- 
ly over a serious illness not to seek 
shelter; but he felt it impossible 
to cramp himself in his room in the 
little fisherman’s cottage on the 
high-street. He must kill his dis- 
appointment by tramping, tramp- 
ing—till he dropped, perhaps!— 
anything to smother the bitterness 
of frustrated hopes. 

For he had not recovered as he 
should have done, had hardly made 
progress at all. The doctor at Fal- 
mouth had just told him with kind- 
ly sympathy, but no least uncer- 
tainty, that he could not possibly 
undertake the tutoring work which 
was promised him in London, and 
which meant so much to one bent 
upon a scholar’s life. Sea air, good 
food, and absolute rest were impera- 
tive for weeks to come. Easy 


enough, when you have the money 
to do it, was his bitter thought. 
Yes, easy enough, when you aren’t 
young and burning with ambition; 
when your heart isn’t set on work- 
ing, and saving and scraping till by 
some miracle you get together 
enough money to study in Rome— 
Rome, whose streets speak history, 
whose very air tells the story of the 
past—to those who have ears to 
hear it! Rome, from whose treas- 
ure-houses of manuscripts and in- 
scriptions he might hope to draw 
proof that the obscure lad to whom 
in old works he had found casual 
reference, was the same as the great 
Church Father and saint, known to 
all the world! 

But it was all up now; and here 
he would have to stay in this little 
Cornish fishing-village, worrying 
and wretched, chafing and impa- 
tient, for God knew how long—with 
no family, and separated from his 
few close friends. The prospect 
was one to shrink from. 

The scream of a low-flying gull 
close to his ear startled him into 
turning quickly. A little dizzy 
from the sudden movement, he 
stumbled in the half-light over an 
object partly imbedded in the sand 
at his feet, some scrap of broken 
driftwood cast up by the tide. With 
a habit persisting from childhood of 
examining every piece of seawrack 
not at once recognizable, he bent 
down. A piece of driftwood it 
proved to be, but it seemed to have 
something fhat was not wooden ad- 
hering to it. It was nearly dark 
now, but he could feel that what- 
ever it was had the outlines of a 
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cross. His pocket-torch proved 
very weak; but it served to show 
that a metal cross about a foot in 
length, black, corroded, and ugly 
was indeed fastened to the frag- 
ment of wood. 

“Rum looking mess,” was his 
thought as he dislodged it from the 
sand. Still, he might as well take 
it along with him, though of what 
use an old lead or iron cross could 
be to him with his strictly Protes- 
tant convictions he could not have 
told. But he was now so weary 
that he was ready to turn back to 
his lodgings; and he pushed it into 
his pocket. 

A few gulls were still calling dis- 
mally as he struck off through the 
sandhills on a shortcut that would 
bring him back to the village across 
a large point rather than around it. 
Perhaps it was their eerie cries that 
set his nerves on edge; but he could 
have sworn that he was not alone, 
that some one was keeping step with 
him—silent step, for there was not 
even a sound of shifting sand—as 
he walked along. So vivid was the 
impression that once he stopped 
and flashed his unsatisfactory torch 
about—but there was nothing to be 
seen but the pale shapes of the 
sandhills, swept by the restless 
breath of the rising storm. No hu- 
man soul did he meet on all the 
way; but he was unaccountably 
glad to reach the haven of the little 
cottage where he had his lodging, 
warm, cozy, and secure, the lamp- 
light streaming from its small- 
paned windows. Climbing the 


stairs to his room, he laid his curi- 
ous find on the table upon which 
the lamp stood, already lighted, 
casting a bright glow on the red- 
checked cloth. 

No, it was certainly nothing much 
that he had carried home so care- 
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fully. It was not so heavy as lead 
or iron, he decided, though it looked 
as though it might be either of 
them, dull, black, and heavily in- 
crusted with sea growths. It was 
fastened to the fragment of plank- 
ing by two small chains. Perhaps 
it was the talisman of some devout 
Catholic dead at sea; perhaps it 
was—Oh, well, though intrinsically 
valueless, it was at least of interest 
just because of the many “per- 
hapses” it suggested—the questions 
it raised. How many years had it 
drifted in the cold green depths? 
How many miles had it traveled— 
back perhaps to the very shores 
that it had left? Prizing up the 
nails from the rotting wood, he 
freed it from the confining chains, 
and laid it back under the lamp. 
Then, closing the door, he descended 
to the kitchen for the “high tea” 
which he took with his landlady 
who in the kindness of her Cornish 
heart had prepared something spe- 
cial this evening for her young 
lodger whose disappointment and 
discouragement had been so patent 
upon his return from his after- 
noon’s visit to the doctor. 

When he came upstairs later, 
cheered by the substantial food and 
wholesome chatter of the little fish- 
erman’s widow, he dropped down 
on his bed to puzzle over the prob- 
lem of how not only to exist, but to 
gain health and strength, on re- 
sources which, if carefully “spread” 
would allow him a sum equal to 
about ten dollars a week for the 
winter. Pretty thin, the spreading 
would need to be! He had often 
thought of trying to write. Per- 
haps if he really made the effort— 

Was that a faint gleam from the 
cross on the table? Impossible! 
Yet as he moved his head—there it 
was again! Yet how could a thing 
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as black and ugly as a stove-lid even 
seem to glitter? It couldn’t. But 
he rose just the same, and picked 
up the cross. 

It looked no different as he 
twisted it this way and that. Then 
this heart gave a sudden leap. 
When he had prized up the nails 
with his knife, a piece of chain had 
apparently ground into the edge, 
breaking through the incrustations 
at that point; and now, as he 
moved it under the light, there came 
again from the spot, that will-o’-the- 
wisp gleam. Whipping out his 
knife, he scraped cautiously at the 
place, grating it gently clear. But 
his hand soon shook so that he was 
obliged to desist—for from that 
little cleaned space there shone, 
warm and mellow, the unmistak- 
able tawny gleam of gold! 

One reads about extraordinary 
happenings, of course, and improb- 
able finds; but that such a thing 
could ever occur in one’s own case 
was unbelievable. Yet he was not 
dreaming—the thing was really 
there before him, solid to the touch, 
sharp and rough at the edges! It 
was incredible—and unnerving! 
Thanking fortune for the knowl- 
edge of chemistry that assured him 
that the simple ingredients neces- 
sary for safely cleaning the black- 
ened metal were probably all at 
hand in his landlady’s kitchen, he 
spread the table with newspapers 
and prepared for work... . 


His lamp was paling in the light 
of the dawn when he finished his 
labor—for labor it had been!—and 
now there lay before him on the 
coarse cotton table-cover such an 
object as he had never in his wild- 
est dreams imagined himself 
touching. Things like this be- 
longed behind glass in well- 
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guarded museums—in cathedral 
crypts! A crucifix of gold, heavy 
and rich, chased so deeply as to 
have resisted to a great extent the 
corrosive action of the seawater— 
for centuries, perhaps. But that 
was not all. At the Head, Hands, 
and Feet of the Figure glowed a lit- 
tle cluster of three gorgeous rubies 
—red for blood! On the reverse 
side, cut in even more deeply than 
the partly obliterated chasing on 
the front, was the following in- 
scription in Latin: “This cross, the 
dearest possession of Thomas War- 
beck has never been parted from 
him in life. May it always remain 
with him in death. Amen.” 

Gold—jewels—age! Marsden’s 
lips were dry, his hands unsteady 
when his task was done. Ignorant 
of intrinsic values, he dared not 
even guess at the worth of his 
treasure; but health, strength, 
Rome, fame,—all would be his 
now. To-morrow he would take 
it up to London for appraisal. 
How strange, how exhilarating the 
thought that the railway fare was 
no longer an inexcusable extrava- 
gance! Slipping the crucifix under 
an edge of the table-cover, he blew 
out the lamp, and fell at once into 
sound and peaceful slumber... . 

It was dark when he awoke; and 
hastily making himself presenta- 
ble, he sought again his landlady’s 
special domain where he rejoiced 
her motherly heart by eating far 
more than ever before, and prais- 
ing her hot crumpets and delicious 
marmalade in unmeasured terms. 
Afterwards he sat for a time by 
the fire, glorying in the sense of 
lightheartedness produced in him 
by his secret. 

“But really now, Mr. Marsden, 
sir,” said the bustling, rosy little 
woman at last, “after sleeping all 
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day you need to go out and walk 
in the fresh air. "Tis the finest of 
moonlight, but very cold, and it’s 
your topcoat you'll be wanting.” 

“I’m always obedient,” laughed 
Marsden, knocking out his pipe on 
the grate-bars, “so here goes, Mrs. 
Trelithen!” 

As he closed the door of the cosy 
bright kitchen behind him, and 
started up the steep stairs, he be- 
came aware of a sudden damp cold 
falling upon him, an outdoor kind 
of chill that didn’t belong inside a 
house, and an odor, penetrating, 
heavy in his nostrils,—like the 
smell of a rocky sea-cave after the 
tide has left it. Though he had 
carefully closed the door of his 
room—he was certain of that—it 
now stood wide open, allowing a 
slanted square of the brilliant 
greenish moonlight, with which the 
apartment was filled, to fall across 
the narrow landing. A craven re- 
luctance to go further seized upon 
him. Surely that deathly chill, 
that sea-cavern odor, grew stronger 
the closer he approached the door! 
His feet lagged; he hesitated on the 
top step; felt himself shivering as 
though drenched with icy water. 
But fighting down his cowardly re- 
luctance, he strode across the land- 
ing and in at the open door. 

The moonlight made the little 
room bright as day; but the cross, 
uncovered upon the table (though 
he had left it hidden under the 
cloth) seemed to have gathered to 
itself the very heart of the flood- 
ing brightness, sparkling and 
gleaming like a living flame. And 
gazing down on it, his hands rest- 
ing on the edge of the table, his 
head deeply bowed, stood a man. 
As Marsden stepped across the 
threshold, the other looked up, and 
their eyes met. 
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The stranger was tall and spare, 
of a little more than middle age, 
richly but plainly dressed in a long- 
gone fashion, with deep-set eyes, 
dark and penetrating, in marked 
contrast with the pallor of his thin, 
clean-shaven face, on which rested 
a look of deepest sadness. He did 
not speak—and Marsden could not, 
as they stood looking into each 
other’s eyes across the cheap, 
rickety little table with its burden 
of blazing treasure. Without re- 
moving his hands from the edge of 
the table, the visitor knelt beside 
it (like the pictures of a priest be- 
fore an altar, was the thought that 
flashed into Marsden’s mind) and 
bowing his head upon the cross, 
kissed it. Rising, he looked once 
more into Marsden’s eyes, a long 
look—inscrutable, sad, resigned, 
something else, too, that was 
like none of these; a question- 
ing kind of look. Then drawing 
his heavy dark cloak around him, 
he crossed the room with swift and 
noiseless steps, and went out 
through the open door. As he 
passed, the sea-chill seemed about 
to reach Marsden’s heart—and stop 
it. Then it was gone. Released as 
from a spell, Marsden leaped to the 
head of the stairs. 

“Sir,” he called—and again, 
“Sir,” but there was no reply. 

With shaking hands he lighted 
the lamp, and drew the blinds; and 
once more the little room stood 
forth, shabby, cosy, and human— 
human! It should have been a 
dream; but it wasn’t—it was all 
true, he knew, as he dropped into 
the one easy chair, and buried his 
head in his hands. It wasn’t his, 
that golden crucifix there; it was 
still Thomas Warbeck’s—Thomas 
Warbeck, who had followed him 
home when he took it, who had 
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left his resting-place in the cold 
green depths of the sea to seek his 
“dearest possession” and who had 
come into the little humble cot- 
tage to bid it good-by. But had he 
bid it good-by only? Or was he 
planning revenge and punishment 
for the one who had stolen it? But 
he hadn’t stolen it!—just found it 
there at his feet, given to him by 
fate, luck, providence—or what- 
ever one wanted to call it; and he 
was a fool to let such a mad idea 
even enter his mind. That was the 
penalty of illness; your nerves 
played you such rotten tricks. He 
couldn’t afford to let an insane 
sense of guilt spoil all his joy in 
the coming fulfillment of his 
dreams. Oh, confound Thomas 
Warbeck and his crazy inscription! 
The inscription had probably stuck 
in his subconscious mind and made 
him imagine something utterly im- 
possible—yes, surely that was it. 
But even as he tried to lay hold of 
the thought, he knew it to be false. 

And why had he called after the 
apparition? Supposing it had re- 
plied, what would he have done? 
With a frightened sense of escape 
from danger, he realized what he 
had been about to do—so strong 
had been the personality, the air of 
ownership, of that tall ascetic of a 
long-vanished day. His head was 
whirling dizzily as he wrapped the 
treasure in many folds of paper 
and placed it in the very bottom of 
his trunk which he locked securely. 
Then he lay down upon his bed to 
wait for dawn with wide-open eyes. 


He did not go to London that day 
—nor the next—nor yet the next. 
He waited; though for what, he 
could not have said. Punishment? 
“Haunting?” But nothing hap- 
pened. His room remained undis- 
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turbed. No tall cloaked form again 
entered his door. Gradually his 
sense of apprehension quieted. 
Warbeck had no designs upon him, 
plotted no revenge; had returned 
to his cold sea-bed after saying a 
last farewell to his treasure. That 
was all. Marsden recalled that in 
the smoldering dark eyes there had 
been no look of bitterness or desire 
to administer punishment, no hint 
of blame—only sorrow and renun- 
ciation and loneliness—and that 
other something—was it perhaps a 
questioning look? 

Who had this man been of such 
deep and fanatical piety that he 
had put perhaps all of his for- 
tune into the making of a crucifix, 
a crucifix that he had ordered 
chained to his coffin when he died 
at sea? Or had he died at sea? 
Perhaps a martyr to religious per- 
secution, his coffin had been car- 
ried out on the ocean by faithful 
friends and there sunk. A mission- 
ary perhap? But why speculate? 
He was dead, long dead; and fate 
had parted him from his talisman 
and given it to Marsden. 

No, he had no designs for re- 
venge, was leaving the new posses- 
sor entirely unmolested; but in the 
very reaction from his apprehen- 
sions in that direction Marsden 
found himself from day to day 
more obsessed by his feeling of 
guilt in keeping something that 
was another’s—though he well 
knew that it was not the gold and 
gems that the kneeling Warbeck 
had kissed but the Symbol that was 
to guide him to light everlasting— 
and a sense of guilt becomes 
heavier day by day, an intolerable 
burden. ... 


What was the use in longer de- 
lay? Best get it over with! And 
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after a wretched week had passed 
Marsden, worn out by the intensity 
of his mental struggle, but calmly 
determined, brought the crucifix 
out from its hiding-place. But he 
did not unwrap it—he dared not, 
lest the sight undermine his re- 
solve. He slipped on his coat—al- 
most a wreck now, but it must go 
through the approaching winter, 
nevertheless—and pushed the bun- 
dle down into the baggy pocket. 
He had for some reason or other, 
carefully kept the fragment of 
planking, and this he now fetched 
from its place behind the door. 

“I know I’m doomed to call my- 
self mad forevermore,” he reflected 
bitterly, half-aloud, as he started 
down the stairs, “but it’s either that 
or going mad!”—and he turned 
along the narrow street that led to 
the harbor. 

A stout-oared dinghy was 
quickly procured; and casting off, 
he rowed out around the point and 
headed for the open sea, bright 
under the glory of the westering 
sun. For more than an hour he 
rowed steadily out, bearing upcoast 
at first until he was about in line 
with the spot where he had found 
the treasure. Finally he shipped 
his oars, and with cold hands un- 
wrapped the cross td the blaze of 
the sunset. 

But he dared not hesitate. With 
fumbling fingers he fitted it again 
upon the waterlogged planking to 
which the little chains were still 
fast at one end. These he pulled 
into place and secured with new 
nails, knocking the protruding ends 
flat that they might be sure to hold. 
He fastened the whole to a small 
rusty old anchor, encircling it sev- 
eral times with a length of stout 
wire. For a moment he looked into 
the burning sunset, in which the 
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now unattoinable glories of Rome 
seemed to waver and dance as in a 
heat-haze; then down into the 
darkly blue water, lapping softly at 
the shabby, weather-beatened side 
of the boat. 

“Sir—” he began hesitatingly as 
once before, “Sir—” But what was 
there to say—and to whom? 

White gulls dipped and wheeled 
around the little craft, crying their 
mournful message, as he carefully 
lifted the cross and laid it flat upon 
the surface of the gently heaving 
water. For an instant it rested, 
then softly sank below the surface 
—down, down; gleaming as it 
threw back the broken rays of the 
sunset — slowly, slowly; down, 
down— 

Marsden followed it with his 
eyes until the last faint sparkle was 
extinguished in the cold blue 
depths. 

“I couldn’t keep it, Sir,” he said 
aloud—perhaps the words might 
reach an ear no longer mortal— 
“because you didn’t blame me—” 


It was hours later when he 
turned in again at the little cottage 
gate. Restless and stirred by emo- 
tion, he had tramped the beach, as 
on that other night ten days since, 
till sheer weariness drove him 
home. But as he set foot upon the 
stairs he suddenly felt as if his 
heart had actually stopped for an 
instant—that chill air again; that 
heavy sea-cave breath! 

“I was trying to do right!” he 
gasped half-aloud, as he clutched 
the stair rail in an involuntary grip 
that made his knuckles. ache, 
“What made it wrong?” 

Reluctantly he took the remain- 
ing steps. He must face what had 
to be faced; but his forehead was 
wet as he entered the door. 















As though physically blinded, he 
covered his eyes with his hands— 
pressed them tight as if to clear 
them—and fell upon his knees by 
the side of his bed. The moon was 
well past full; but its slanting beam 
fell directly across the pillow on 
which in a halo of splendor lay— 
Warbeck’s crucifix! 

A wild hysterical desire to laugh 
came over him, for now he knew 
that his overtaxed nerves had 
really given away, and that he 
must be mad—at any rate, tem- 
porarily. Checking the impulse 
with difficulty, he rose and placed 
his hand upon the spot where the 
apparition appeared to be. Solid, 
cold and wet, it lay there, a soaked 
area slowly widening around it on 
the pillow, a dark ribbon of sea- 
weed tangled in the chains. Was 
he going to cry like a baby? 

Suddenly he turned. So stupefied 
had he been that he had not at 
first noticed the tall figure in the 
shadow at the foot of the bed. Once 
again he was looking into those 
dark, searching eyes; but now the 
face was transformed by a smile of 
unearthly benignity and sweetness. 
Stepping forth from the darkness, 
Thomas Warbeck, for a fleeting in- 
stant rested his hand upon Mars- 
den’s shoulder, a caress and a bene- 
diction in one; then once more 
wrapping his long cloak about him, 
he passed out through the door, 
leaving his gift behind him. 


* * 


No, I have no so-called “rational” 
explanation for it; nor has Marsden 
—wouldn’t even consider one. 


Yes, it’s the Marsden, the author- 
ity on early Church history. He 
told me the story years ago, when 
I asked him who was meant in the 
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dedications of his books—every 
one of them—which read, “To my 
dear friend and generous benefac- 
tor, Thomas Warbeck.” Of course 
the purely material-minded will 
argue that in his impaired nervous 
and mental condition, so patent 
throughout the tale, in addition to 
his bad physical state, he imagined 
the whole Warbeck incident, even 
to the extent of actually carrying 
the cross out to sea, but taking it 
back again after he had let it touch 
the water. A psychologist to whom 
I told the story made out a most 
convincing case along that line. 
Well, let him if he wants to! But 
Marsden did some research along 
other lines than Church history in 
the course of which he found 
records of a family named Warbeck 
—Protestants—living in the late 
seventeenth century. A son of the 
family, Thomas by name, became 
converted to the Catholic faith, and 
devoted thereafter his life and his 
fortune—a considerable one—to 
the cause of the Church. In his 
later years he set out to assist the 
Jesuit missionaries to the Indians. 
And that was the last that Marsden 
could ever find, though he ran 
down every possible lead. He must 
have died on the way. When you 
consider that he and Marsden ap- 
pear to be of much the same type; 
that Marsden’s sojourn in Rome 
and his researches there, under- 
taken in the first place from purely 
scholarly and materialistic motives, 
resulted in his own conversion; and 
that he is now recognized as one of 
the most prominent and influential 
writers of the time upon matters of 
Catholic and spiritual significance 
—well, I for one, prefer to believe 
that there are still some things be- 
yond “scientific explanation!” 

















T a recent London dinner- 

party a number of young peo- 
ple were tossing to each other 
their epigrams on the moral eman- 
cipation of the race—one of the 
beneficent fruits of the Great War 
—and on the pleasurable excite- 
ments of life untrammeled by con- 
ventions or standards. An older 
woman who had been listening to 
these laudations of chaos and had 
stood it as long as she could, at last 
threw this bomb among the in- 
fants—“Smash the Ten Command- 
ments if you must: but at least 
keep them to smash.” 

Wisdom lies even in this state- 
ment of what might seem at first a 
counsel of despair, since there is 
hope for the most perverse sinner 
if he recognizes in the midst of his 
law-breaking that he is a sinner, 
that there are Commandments 
which he is controverting, that 
around him lies a fairer world to 
which he has blinded his eyes. The 
peculiar moral danger threatening 
this generation arises not from its 
moral delinquencies (it is probably 
in this respect no better nor worse 
than some preceding generations) 
but from the fact of its having 
merged all standards in a general 
mud, sinking stars in sewers and 
setting upon high things usually 
relegated to the obscurity of a dis- 
secting room or a city dump-heap. 

This reversal of the old moral 
standards, or their abandonment 
altogether is all the more strange 
because occurring in an age which 
is meticulously scientific, which 
weighs to the last fraction of an 
ounce the required quantity of 
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steel needed to wing to safety an 
aéroplane, and regulates the volt- 
age of an electric current under 
rules which are inflexible. The 
reign of physical law has also 
brought forth a rage for codpera- 
tion in business, in games, in poli- 
tics, in anything which can be 
standardized, under the direction 
of a committee, a president and a 
secretary, “to tell the world” that 
another section of it has gone into 
stereotyped harness down to the 
last bell and buckle. Even parents 
in their zeal for the standardiza- 
tion of child-rearing, band them- 
selves together to make sure that 
all well-regulated infants use the 
same style of nursing bottle. But 
in the realm of morals the rule 
seems to be every man for himself, 
in whatever form of anarchy he 
can, in the expressive slang of the 
day, “get away with.” 

That human beings should slav- 
ishly bow down to law on the ma- 
terial plane in their business or 
pleasure—for athletics are now all 
wound up in red tape—and then 
conceive that law suddenly stops 
on the threshold of the only world 
that really matters, is one of those 
curious inconsistencies which 
proves that the human race as a 
whole has little logic in its composi- 
tion. It is sheer nonsense to be- 
lieve in the delicate laws governing 
the opening of a flower, or the tem- 
perature at which water freezes 
and then to assume that these laws 
break down utterly and hopelessly 
when the region of the soul is ap- 
proached, or the domain of human 
conduct. 
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Yet this absurd conception of the 
cessation of law beyond the range 
of the five senses has turned this 
generation into a species of morons 
despite their college degrees and 
so-called education, which having 
to do exclusively with their intel- 
lects—religion being banished—re- 
sults in vast numbers of the uncul- 
tured being let loose upon a de- 
fenseless world. For culture is 
primarily a matter of the soul and 
heart of man and can never be 
forced into marriage with an impu- 
dent intellect. The reign of the 
brain has well-nigh wrecked Ameri- 
can culture by ignoring or nullify- 
ing those finer laws and standards 
of existence which spring primarily 
from belief in God as the sole basis 
for the service of humanity. 

The deterioration of American 
standards, commonly thought to be 
of recent occurrence, in reality set 
in soon after the close of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War when it 
dawned upon the minds of the peo- 
ple at large that they were at last 
free to do as they liked with no 
thanks to Great Britain. Geograph- 
ically as well as religiously the 
country was cut off for many years 
—those before 1840, or thereabouts 
—from European influences except 
as letters six to eight weeks old 
reached these shores. The inevi- 
table result was that the loosely held 
together States developed some- 
thing of the temper of a child who 
from the safety of a vantage point 
makes faces at his enemy. Re- 
publicanism, by its superstitious 
clinging to high tariff and to insular 
prosperity as the essence of Ameri- 
can “patriotism” aided this juvenile 
state of mind until it became a kind 
of gospel not to do as Europe did, 
under that slogan of disaster, “We 
are a free country.” That the 
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United States is anything but a free 
country, the recent presidential 
campaign has fully demonstrated. 

The delusion of our “freedom” 
during one hundred and more 
years has worked out politically in 
such scandals as that of Teapot 
Dome. Religiously it has produced 
a multiplicity of sects whose des- 
perate game of flying at each 
other’s throats is only surpassed by 
the celerity of their spring at the 
throat of Catholicism. Precisely 
what they do not want to believe 
in is the law and order of revealed 
Authority, preferring, in the past 
at least, the religious pipe dreams 
of the sort that made New York 
and Pennsylvania, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, hives for 
the secretion of fabulous fancies 
concerning this world and the next. 

But at least they did some think- 
ing on these subjects even if in 
lonely settlements and backwoods 
cabins their thoughts became 
fancies and their fancies bred lying 
visions in souls without tutelage. 
Puritanism—under the psycholog- 
ical law by which long-continued 
stress upon a quality is likely to 
produce its opposite—resulted in 
the fatigue of the religious emo- 
tions, since it is impossible to 
stare at the torments of hell for 
many years without becoming list- 
less over the sulphur. Hawthorne 
and Emerson with its reek in their 
nostrils turned blandly towards a 
transcendental world, the tales of 
Hawthorne resembling the thoughts 
of a man viewing in twilight the 
scene of some old agony. New 
England had become a haunted 
house and the only course was to 
run down the ancient stairs, past 
the blackened portraits of long- 
dead divines, out into the sun— 
which soon became the sun of ma- 
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terialism. People wrestled no 
longer with their souls or with the 
crafty fiend who had even invaded 
the minister’s study. Materialism 
aided too the brand new religions, 
Brigham Young sensing the Salt 
Lake district, not only as a refuge 
for the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints, but as a possible wealthy 
kingdom for their holding: and his 
prevision was underwritten liber- 
ally by subsequent events. 

In the East, from being formerly 
a handmaid of religion, materialism 
has produced the upside down 
phenomena of apartment houses 
built over churches, on the theory, 
perhaps, that if people can sink into 
their cushioned pews from an ele- 
vator, the popular preacher may 
succeed in claiming one hour of 
their time in one hundred and 
sixty-eight. The feverish, violently 
centripetal forces of modern life 
may yet result in cigarettes being 
passed among the members of 
Protestant congregations, and the 
ministers may well cry with 
Planché’s Mr. Buckstone, 


“There’s so much GETTING UP 
to please the town, 

It takes a precious deal of coming 
down.” 


The movies, after all credit has 
been accorded those of fine purpose 
and achievement, have certainly 
contributed their share towards 
the lowering of the standards of 
modern life, though censored to 
such standards that birth and 
death must be hidden from eyes 
that feast on boa constrictor evi- 
dences of passion. Passive in their 
seats, or chewing gum, the young- 
sters, with inexhaustible appetite 
for the whole curious hash served 
up on the screen, take their meal 
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like the constrictor himself, and 
feel its effects next day in the de- 
sire to shoot up somebody, to re- 
produce at some future time the 
motion picture director’s idea of a 
millionaire’s home, or to give and 
receive in some high-school ro- 
mance one of the long screen 
kisses which suggest that both 
agents have gone to sleep. 

The American emotional nature 
under the gradual abandonment of 
certain standards of life and con- 
duct has sought strange outlets and 
justified itself by trivial excuses. 
Madame obtained a divorce because 
she did not like the way her lord 
unfolded his newspaper at the 
breakfast table nor the hunch of 
his shoulders behind it. She did 
not like John’s cough, but instead 
of fetching cough drops she fetched 
a lawyer who dissolved her mar- 
riage with her irritating mate. 
Sometimes she employed an ax ora 
window-sash weight to avoid the 
tedious delays of our legal system. 

“Off with their heads!” might 
serve for the great American ma- 
trimonial motto under the silly no- 
tion that law can create a happy 
marriage in one instance when it 
has failed in another: or under the 
delusion that marriage was in- 
tended primarily for happiness. 
“Pleasure was made for man, not 
man for pleasure,” wrote Adolf 
Constant in a lucid interval be- 
tween his juggleries with the Chal- 
dean Mysteries. 

The abandonment of the sacra- 
mental standard of marriage is not 
to be wondered at in nominal Prot- 
estants or those who belong to the 
sad gray limbo of the “know-noth- 
ing-and-care-nothing” belt now 
reaching from ocean to ocean in 
this country. Protestantism in its 
modern form has only a _ half- 




















hearted belief in the sacraments at 
the best; and centuries ago reduced 
them to two, leaving marriage more 
or less to the mercies of the law, or 
to the vagaries of those entering 
into it. The result of this hap- 
hazard attitude has been in many 
instances both vulgarizing and de- 
grading. 

Against the sacramental concep- 
tion of marriage as a spiritual task 
put through sometimes with weari- 
ness of soul but never without 
courage and faith, our vocabulary 
has been enriched with such sym- 
bolic terms as “love-nest,” “mystery- 
woman,” “he-man,” “his sweetie” 
and other vulgar evidences of our 
lowered ideals, and our high- 
school, purely physical conception 
of romance. Of its higher states 
and its ultimate social responsi- 
bilities the silk-stockinged, mouth- 
smeared children of a chaotic civi- 
lization know nothing, and would 
probably consider the raptures of 
Romeo and Juliet as “ga-ga” on the 
night they went “spoofy.” 

Former generations might well 
rise up in accusation against this 
one for being as sordid in their 
pleasures as in their money getting. 
Marie Antoinette might play the 
dairymaid at Versailles, but under 
the thunderbolts of the Revolution 
she knew how to be a Queen; and 
the second Charles of England on 
his deathbed commits “poor Nelly” 
to the pity of the court, not in self- 
excuse but in reparation to his 
orange-vendor. Stupendous sinners 
crossed the stage in former days 
but they apologized as a rule both 
to heaven and to their fellows. 
“The speech and music of immortal 
things” reached them at times even 
in taverns and pleasure houses. 

When it comes to our writers 
they but reflect our own capricious 
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temper towards life—moods by 
which in comparison the wind is 
stable. Anderson and Lawrence, 
Dreiser and Joyce should be assem- 
bling their brilliant gifts for the 
splendor of ultimate conclusions of 
hope and redemption, instead of 
sad irony, despairing symbolism 
and the study of the erotic as a 
principle of death. Not for them 
these lines of Guiterman: 


“God give me hills to climb 
And strength for climbing.” 


Rather, “the foul fiend give me a 
good smelly marsh to wallow in 
and if I stir up bubbles of suffoca- 
tion you should have tougher 
lungs.” 

The masters of the great Vic- 
torian era of English letters knew 
better than this. That titanic 
genius, Charles Dickens—too great 
a genius sometimes to be as per- 
fect an artist as Thackeray—could 
conceive and portray Quilp the 
dwarf, a grotesque he might have 
lifted down from the leads of some 
medieval cathedral, but never for 
one instant did Quilp’s creator be- 
lieve that this distortion of human 
nature in a crooked body could be 
an acceptable norm of society. 
Dickens places over against him, as 
a foil to his evil, the innocent soul 
of Little Nell and the genial hu- 
manity of Dick Swiveller: as he 
rears Sidney Carton’s devotion high 
on the guillotine to offset the de- 
humanized crowd at its base. 

Thackeray’s ironical pictures of 
English society ended in vanitas 
vanitatum and a sigh over the pup- 
pet show he knew it to be. The 
procession of his fops and fortune- 
seekers fades when Colonel New- 
come, brave-hearted gentleman, an- 
swers “adsum” to the call of his 
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Maker, as when a boy he had ut- 
tered the prompt Latin at roll call 
amid the shadows of Charterhouse. 

We seem to have moved very 
far away from all this into a jazz 
dance of the Furies. Even music, 
that symbol of harmony, has become 
discordant, and whines and wails of 
the mortal weariness of dancing 
with occasional bursts of the un- 
natural strength of the epileptic. 
Our so-called dancing marathons 
are a proof that our standards of 
the Terpsichorean art are no longer 
violated—for they do not even 
exist. The old ideals of the dance 
as expressing rhythmic joy have 
been abandoned in favor of some- 
thing savage and unnatural. 

Who could connect the beauty of 
the minuet and the waltz with the 
horrible jerks and dips of white- 
faced manikins, their hearts 
speeded up with strychnine, rolling 
their misted eyes towards a purse 
of gold dangling somewhere in the 
dust-laden air above them, while an 
“orchestra” pounded out syncopa- 
tions resembling the barks of a tor- 
mented beast. The pencil of 
Daumier would be needed to do jus- 
tice to this brutalizing spectacle, 
which even New York sickened 
over. Such events belong rather to 
the reign of Nero than to the 
presidency of Mr. Coolidge. 

The automobile has done its full 
share in the debasing of standards 
since machinery always suggests 
more to the criminal of purposes of 
crime than to the law-abiding 
citizen of intentions of good. A 
minor evil resulting from the uni- 
versal use of cars is the gradual 
abandonment of the noble exercise 
of walking, though, owing to the 
impetus given by the boy and girl 
scout movement, there are signs of 
a revival of this form of pleasure. 
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We are saved from our follies as 
a rule, by our inevitable violent re- 
actions to the things that once en- 
thralled us, so that we are always 
treading the circle worn by our own 
footsteps. People having erected 
skyscrapers to lift them high above 
the ground, proceed to build gar- 
dens on the roofs by way of put- 
ting their feet on soil again. The 
financier carries dimes in _ his 
pocket to recall a boyhood when he 
began to piece dimes together as 
first links in the chain of an incred- 
ible fortune. The bank of the East 
River having been abandoned to 
tenement dwellers is suddenly re- 
discovered by fashion which 
promptly retraces its steps, tears 
down the tenements and erects co- 
operative apartments there. Jack 
Dempsey takes to the shadows of 
the stage, and Gene Tunney to the 
cypresses of Italy, walking out of a 
ring painting by George Bellows— 
so to speak—into the ethereal quiet 
of a Perugino landscape. 

Yet after all there is not much 
hope in this swinging of the pendu- 
lum from side to side unless the 
clock is really keeping the right 
time. Action and reaction do not 
advance on the road but resemble 
the moods of a traveler who stand- 
ing still or walking in a circle tells 
all who care to listen that the road 
is rough, is smooth, is muddy, is 
dusty or what not, but makes no in- 
quiry as to where it leads and, least 
of all, tries to find out for himself. 
Unless we have standards, which 
are, in a sense, goals and objectives, 
we cannot hope as a nation to go 
forward. 

For instance, there is a strong re- 
action now against ugly church 
buildings both among Catholics and 
Protestants; and in Protestantism 
against that kind of materialism 

















and paucity of the religious imagi- 
nation which named a church after 
the substance of which it was built, 
such as the “Brick Presbyterian” 
or the “Marble Collegiate” or from 
some locality, as in the case of a 
sad little unpainted wooden struc- 
ture, near Savannah, denominated 


THE FIRST SANDFLY 
UNITED BAPTIST CHURCH 


apparently placing it under the 
protection of the meanest of God’s 
creatures. Probably the congrega- 
tion in summer, when the merry 
little insect is most active, wish that 
their ecclesiastical bower had been 
dedicated to the last sandfly, that 
their thoughts might be, without 
distraction, fixed on prayer and 
praise. 

The ugliness of barnlike build- 
ings, or those reflecting the glories 
of the village firehouse, is passing 
away from Protestantism which 
now demands Gothic, stained glass 
windows and “an altar,” or the 
placeforone. But what is the use of 
erecting Gothic if the congregation 
have no Gothic thoughts and aspi- 
rations to put into it? What value 
have elaborate Sunday-school build- 
ings if the children are planning 
“companionate marriage” as soon 
as they are seventeen: and cannot 
even form debating societies at high 
school on such subjects as “Has 
Man a Soul?” because there is no 
one to take the affirmative side of 
the question. Architects continual- 
ly forget that the medieval cathe- 
drals were built by faith before 
they were built by either time or 
money. Now the erection of a 
cathedral seems purely a matter of 
business tactics. Even some of our 
most frequented churches seem 
cold and formal, as though Catholi- 
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cism felt the iron hand of commer- 
cial necessity upon its shoulder in 
common with the rest of the Amer- 
ican world and could not express it- 
self in stone with the old beautiful 
freedom. Yet within the cathedral 
is enshrined all that can transform 
an individual or a nation into har- 
mony with the everlasting standard 
of a divine purpose. 

There can be no _ permanent 
standards of goodness and truth 
without permanent authority. Ca- 
tholicism is feared in this country 
because it is the Church that de- 
mands holiness of men, as well as 
ethics, and places the reason for 
this demand in the supernatural 
world. Men do not desire that 
searching Light turned on their 
pleasures and their business; nor 
do they wish to measure up to an 
unearthly index, receiving into their 
bosoms the sharp sword that di- 
vides them forever from their old 
idols. Re-birth is painful, and eter- 
nity a lover bringing death before 


life. This standard of spiritual at- 
tainment holds no comfort—at 
first glance. 


Yet hatred often precedes love 
when a Labarum is raised above 
the warring factions of this world: 
and resentment, submission in the 
last struggle before yielding. 
Some day the modern skeptics, the 
pursuers of pleasure or wealth, the 
anarchists refusing standards may 
heed a strange call. The discon- 
tented children of a disordered era 
will some day look through a win- 
dow of an overheated house, and be- 
holding a strip of intensely clear 
sky far-off beneath a tempest cloud 
will go out bareheaded in the cold 
wind to find the depths of that 
ethereal light. The sooner the sur- 
feit, the sooner the quest. 








66 ERE will be a new people.” 

Such were the words of the 
saintly Bishop Challoner, whose life 
and episcopate coincided with the 
nadir of the fortunes of Catholicism 
in England. A long, dreary period 
of repressive penal laws had suc- 
ceeded to the age of martyrs and 
confessors, England had become 
definitely and completely Protestant 
in belief and feeling, and apostasies 
of great Catholic families—on 
whom the priests and the Vicars- 
Apostolic were almost entirely de- 
pendent—were a frequent occur- 
rence. In the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulty and discouragement 
the Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
District led his life of deep personal 
sanctity and of fervent missionary 
zeal. His closing years were sad- 
dened by the appalling outburst of 
the Gordon Riots (1780), the an- 
swer of fanatic Protestant bigotry 
to the Catholic Relief Act of 1778, 
and yet he remained hopeful to the 
end. His hope was justified. Some 
three-quarters of a century later 
John Henry Newman, a simple 
Oratorian priest for whom the car- 
dinalitial purple was still twenty- 
seven years away, stood in the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and 
preached his famous sermon of 
“The Second Spring” (July 13, 
1852). The first measure of free- 
dom and toleration had been meted 
out to the English Catholics with 
the Catholic Relief Act mentioned 
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above. In 1829 full political free- 
dom came with the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. After 
that the “Second Spring” blossomed 
and became fruitful in a steady de- 
velopment of Catholic life in Eng- 
land. Sixteen years after the pass- 
ing of the Act, Newman made his 
submission to the Church at the 
hands of the venerable Father 
Dominic, the Passionist. The year 
1850 brought into the Church the 
Anglican Dean of Chichester, Henry 
Edward Manning, who as Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster was to 
make so deep an impression on the 
Catholic life of his country. The 
restoration of the hierarchy in Eng- 
land, the “Papal Aggression” of 
1850, was the occasion for the last 
formidable display of Protestant 
bigotry—a situation handled with 
consummate ability and eventual 
success by Cardinal Wiseman. 
Wiseman and Manning have been 
followed by Cardinal Vaughan and 
the present Archbishop of West- 
minster, H. E. Cardinal Bourne. 

If we make a broad survey of the 
century covered by Mr. Denis 
Gwynn’s masterly book, we can dis- 
tinguish three main strands, as it 
were, in the fiber of Catholicism in 
England, represented by the figures 
of three great cardinals, Wiseman, 
Newman and Manning. They may 
be taken to symbolize three tribu- 
taries flowing together to form the 
stream of English Catholicism as it 
flows to-day and as, we may hope, 
it will flow in increasing volume in 
the years ahead. Wiseman, al- 
though he regarded himself as an 
Englishman, was wholly Irish in 
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blood—his father was an Irish mer- 
chant who had settled in Seville— 
and may be taken as representing 
the “Old” or hereditary Catholics. 
However, the traditional Catholics 
of England, the gens lucifuga of 
Newman’s sermon, had, after three 
centuries of persecution and repres- 
sion, inevitably taken on a certain 
insular narrowness. To them Wise- 
man brought his Latin clearness 
and breadth—he was born in Spain 
and educated in Rome—and his 
Celtic sensitiveness and _ vision. 
Then came Newman’s accession to 
the group of Catholics in England: 
his intellectual gifts and his spir- 
itual leadership gave a singular 
prestige to the small body of Cath- 
olics in England. The dreadful 
years of the Irish potato famine 
brought a vast horde of poverty- 
stricken and starving immigrants 
to England, some of them on their 
way to the United States, others to 
settle down permanently in Great 
Britain. Much was done for this 
new Catholic democracy in England 
by the successor to Wiseman in the 
archbishopric of Westminster, Car- 
dinal Manning, in whom ardent re- 
ligious zeal and a strong social con- 
science were equally prominent 
traits. 

The Catholic body was now made 
up of the “Old” Catholics, belong- 
ing to the landed aristocracy and 
the squirearchy, the Oxford con- 
verts and the newly arrived Irish. 
More diverse elements could hardly 
be imagined, and the Catholic 
Church in England has been happy 
in the three great men who, in their 
different ways, aided its growth 
from a pusillus grex of, perhaps, 
200,000 to a thoroughly homogene- 
ous body of something over two 
million. It is this growth which 
forms the subject of Mr. Gwynn’s 
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book and he must be congratulated 
on his handling of it. His selection 
and treatment of detail from a baf- 
fling mass of facts and tendencies 
will evoke admiration for his ac- 
curacy and his sense of proportion. 
Further, his fairness in the matter 
of the inescapable prejudices and 
frictions that arose among the three 
sections of Catholics marks the true 
scholar. 

The working out of the process 
which was to bring forth solidarity 
from a conjunction of such differ- 
ent elements was by no means an 
easy and unruffled one. Previous 
divergent tendencies were to a large 
extent perpetuated under the new 
leaders of the more intellectual and 
enterprising section of the English 
Catholics. Newman and Manning, 
both men of the loftiest idealism as 
well as of earnest spirituality, found 
themselves in opposing camps. 
Newman represented everything 
that was English in sentiment, out- 
look and tradition, whereas Man- 
ning, although in some ways even 
more English in his sympathies 
than Newman, had acquired and 
cultivated a certain “Ultramontane” 
attitude which rendered him spir- 
itually akin to Faber in matters of 
devotion and to W. G. Ward in mat- 
ters of theology. Newman we may 
not inaccurately class with such 
English churchmen as Bishop Chal- 
loner, the Vicars-Apostolic of the 
preceding decades and the very 
English Jesuits—“the gentlemen of 
Stonyhurst”—of the English Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus. The 
cleavage between Newman and 
Manning, helped on by the officious 
Msgr. Talbot in Rome, was a pro- 
tracted one and the source of un- 
doubted mental suffering to two 
very great and good men. The be- 
stowal of the cardinal’s hat on New- 
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man by Leo XIII. brought it to an 
end and it is unnecessary to relate 
the incidents in it over again. 
Other difficulties for the Church 
in England came from the incursion 
of Irish immigrants driven from 
their homes by the potato famine. 
At the time the difficulties were 
probably more apparent to the Eng- 
lish bishops and priests than the 
future advantage inherent in this 
addition to their flocks of many 
thousands of Catholics of a race un- 
equaled in history for its tenacity 
to the Faith and its deep capabili- 
ties of generosity and devotion. 
The smug and rather self-compla- 
cent Cisalpine Club had opposed 
O’Connell and his Irish supporters 
in the years preceding Emancipa- 
tion, and now the Stafford Club 
adopted the same attitude towards 
the Irish who had invaded their 
country in the desperate struggle to 
find food and work. A recrudes- 
cence of this spirit appeared in the 
attack of the “Catholic Union” on 
the Irish bishops in 1918, but per- 
haps that is coming somewhat too 
close to the contemporary history 
to be mentioned with prudence. Of 
the forces making for cohesion and 
mutual friendliness one of the 
greatest was Manning’s passionate 
devotion to the poor in his arch- 
diocese and in England generally. 
After he became a Catholic he had 
remarked jokingly that he had 
ceased to work for the people of 
England and was henceforward to 
work for the Irish occupation of 
England. It is to his eternal honor 
that he never regretted the fact 
and that his immense efforts for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the Irish poor in England form one 
of the chief glories in a life of ar- 
dent devotion to the Catholic 
Church in England. 
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Mr. Gwynn has handled all these 
cross-currents of tendency and 
opinion and their accompanying 
misunderstandings and squabbles 
with the most admirable impartial- 
ity and at the same time in such a 
manner as to bring into deserved 
prominence the sincerity and nobil- 
ity of the opposing leaders. 

The conclusion of Mr. Gwynn’s 
book is a survey of the present po- 
sition of the Church in England 
and this presentation is resumed in 
the second of the two volumes un- 
der review, the symposium on Cath- 
olic Emancipation. Perhaps a col- 
lection of essays by different hands 
loses in force as compared with a 
book like that of Mr. Denis Gwynn, 
but it has the advantage of giving us 
the verdicts of a series of specialists 
on their own departments. For 
example, it will be generally agreed 
that few English Catholics are bet- 
ter qualified to write on the present 
educational position in England 
than Sir John Gilbert and that we 
could hardly go to a saner and more 
reliable authority for an analysis of 
the statistical progress of the 
Church than to Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. Mr. Ernest Old- 
meadow has contributed an intense- 
ly interesting paper on “The Cath- 
olic Church and Music.” It will be 
received with sincere sympathy by 
all who, in accordance with the 
frequently expressed wishes of the 
Holy See, are endeavoring to restore 
congregational liturgical worship 
and are trying to expel from our 
churches the misplaced efforts of 
the type of devout female who in- 
dulges in singing theatricali more et 
scenico strepitu, as Mr. Oldmeadow 
tells us Pope Benedict XIV. called 
it. Mr. Chesterton closes the collec- 
tion with a characteristic and stim- 
ulating essay on “The Outlook.” 




















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A HEBRIDEAN SKETCH 


VERYWHERE old customs are 
passing away. The process is 
always in operation, but the years 
that have run of the present cen- 
tury have seen more of a leveling 
up, or down, than any complete 
century hitherto. For this the mo- 
tor car is principally responsible. 
It has brought the whole country- 
side into contact with the towns, 
and has given to dwellers on farms, 
in forests, on hills and in glens, a 
mobility almost equal to that of 
their fellows in the cities. What 
the railway did in part, but failed 
to do in any full measure, the mo- 
tor car has done and has done com- 
pletely. Distinctive features in 
dress, in speech, in conditions of 
life, in custom and character, have 
gone or are going, and there is 
growing up everywhere a new gen- 
eration formed in the main on the 
same principles of thought and 
training, and having much the same 
standard in all things. People with 
any knowledge of rural areas in any 
country, and with an experience go- 
ing back about a quarter of a cen- 
tury or thereabouts, will need no 
proof of this. It is something they 
can see for themselves, and the 





change that has taken place is well- 
nigh beyond belief to those of 
younger years who know only the 
conditions of things as they are to- 
day. 

Nowhere perhaps has the change 
from old to new made greater 
strides than in the Highlands of 
Scotland. For generations the peo- 
ple have been leaving the glens, and 
migrating to the cities and over the 
seas, but the folk that remained in 
the glens remained very much as 
their forefathers before them. 
They lived in the same old cottages 
built of rough stone without mor- 
tar, with an earthen floor, unglazed 
windows, thatched roof, and the 
gealbhan or fireplace in the middle 
of the floor, the smoke escaping by 
an aperture in the thatch or by the 
hole in the wall that did duty for a 
window. Somehow they wrung a 
living out of the soil in spite of the 
black hills and the barren rocks 
that constituted their farms and 
crofts. They carded and spun the 
wool from their own sheep, wove 
their own cloth, and made their 
own clothes. Conditions of life 
such as these were rough indeed, 
but there was generally food in 
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abundance—a great advantage that 
the poor elsewhere often lacked. 
Potatoes and oats from the crofts, 
eggs usually in plenty, milk, mut- 
ton occasionally and beef rarely, 
fish of the best from river and loch 
and sea, with a few other things, 
made up the diet of the people. It 
is not to be wondered at that the 
hills and glens produced a race of 
men of the finest physical stamp. 
Each glen and strath was much of 
a self-contained community, main- 
taining itself without any great de- 
pendence on the outside world, 
with which it came but little in con- 
tact. Gaelic was the only language 
of common life, and for long after 
the advent of compulsory educa- 
tion English was a matter of school 
hours only, and for whatever com- 
munication had to be made with 
strangers and outsiders. Railways 
penetrated the glens and ran out 
on to the coast, and these rail heads 
became centers of a new and non- 
Gaelic life, where streets were made 
and shops were built and business 
was done in the landing and mar- 
keting of fish, and where the Eng- 
lish tongue became natural and nec- 
essary. But the railways could not 
run everywhere. They ran through 
the country, exercising an influence 
and making a difference, but they 
did not succeed in changing the 
face of the earth to any great ex- 
tent, though undoubtedly they be- 
gan the latest phase of the great 
modernizing movement. 

What the railways had only be- 
gun and very partially carried 
through has been hastened and al- 
most completed by the motor car. 
It has brought the country to the 
town and the town to the country. 
Its contact with the country and 
country folk is not merely at cer- 
tain points and stopping places, it 
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is with every road and every house 
on or near to the roads. Altogether 
apart from what it did by establish- 
ing this contact, it induced a new 
mentality, and everywhere, even 
without people quite realizing the 
fact, a great change began, or rather 
the change that is always in prog- 
ress to some degree was accelerated 
and carried out to its full develop- 
ment as far as could be. “The old 
order changeth, giving place to 
new,” says Tennyson, and in the 
Highlands the old order of so recent 
a date as 1900 has been almost 
swallowed up in the new order of 
1929. Everything has changed or 
is changing fast, and no one can 
deny that many of the changes are 
distinctly for the better. The old 
houses of almost prehistoric ap- 
pearance and utility have largely 
gone, to be replaced by new erec- 
tions of the latest synthetic mate- 
rials, which look incongruous at 
present, but which will probably 
later on grow into the landscape 
and cease to offend the esthetic eye 
of the tourist of the summer 
months. Economic dependence 
upon the towns has come with the 
higher standard of life and living, 
and many of the necessities of life, 
as well as its little luxuries, are pro- 
cured as manufactured articles de- 
livered at the door which formerly 
were all made at home. The Gaelic 
language is slipping more and more 
into the background, and the tran- 
sition to English is proceeding 
apace. The people may at present 
be divided into three strata linguis- 
tically. The old people are practi- 
cally unilingual. They may speak 
English after a fashion, but it is 
only with difficulty, and Gaelic is 
still the language of their thoughts 
and of their natural speech. The 
people of middle age are practically 




















bilingual, speaking both Gaelic and 
English, though neither is of a very 
high order, the Gaelic being mixed 
and corrupted with a great many 
English words, while the English is 
marked with distinctive Gaelic idi- 
oms and intonations. The young 
people are unilingual, but English 
is their tongue. They understand 
Gaelic to some extent, and are able 
to say a certain amount in the lan- 
guage, but their only study of it is 
apparently confined to songs for 
purposes of “Ceilidh’s” and con- 
certs. Their English is remarkably 
good, and entirely free from the 
“braid Scots” accent and words and 
idioms. It is not difficult to see how 
the movement will end, though 
probably Anglicization will not be 
quite so complete as is sometimes 
imagined. But the passing of the 
old order and the advent of the new 
are facts that cannot be denied, 
however unpalatable they may be 
to lovers of old ways and old things 
and the old thoughts and speech of 
men. 

What the motor car has done for 
the mainland, even in its remote 
corners and glens, the motor boat 
has done for the Isles, though nat- 
urally enough to a much lesser ex- 
tent. The fishing boat that in the 
days of sail depended upon some 
local market and buyer, both only 
temporary and transitory, can now 
with its engine run across to the 
mainland rail heads where business 
is done all the year round. This 
has brought the Islesmen into much 
more close and frequent contact 
than formerly with modern and 
modernizing influences, and has 
immensely improved their economic 
status. Altogether there is much 


more coming and going at the pres- 
ent day than ever before, and the 
old isolation is to some extent bro- 
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ken down. But nothing can alter 
the fact of their geographical posi- 
tion. They must ever be 


“ .. the Hebrid Isles 
Set far amid the melancholy main,” 


and they will retain some degree of 
the old customs and manner of life, 
and above all the old speech, when 
these will have vanished complete- 
ly from the mainland. Travelers 
who may want to hear the Gaelic 
tongue universally employed as the 
medium of speech, and to see sur- 
vivals of old Celtic customs, must 
take “The Road to the Isles” in fact 
as well as in song, and spend some 
little time among the people, assist- 
ing at their different functions and 
festivals. Readers who are familiar 
with the descriptions of Hebridean 
life and things given by the late Mr. 
Alex. Carmichael, with such mi- 
nuteness of detail and fullness of 
explanation, in his Carmina Gadel- 
ica, must not expect to find all as 
he described it. Education, the 
motor boat, wireless, the constant 
coming and going of Islanders to 
work at sea or in the various fish- 
ing ports of Scotland and England, 
and other like influences, have 
swept away the greater part of what 
Mr. Carmichael found and de- 
scribed. Yet enough survives to 
satisfy the interest of the average 
traveler, and to merit record at this 
stage before it passes away with 
the rest. 

The Outer Hebrides form one 
long chain of Islands stretching 
from the Butt of Lewis in the North 
to Barra Head in the South. This 
fact accounts for the term by which 
they are commonly known in Gael- 
ic, “Eilean Fada,” the Long Island. 
Racially the inhabitants are all 
much the same, being descendants 
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of the various Celtic and Norse 
peoples that at different times and 
for various periods have invaded, 
held, and colonized the Long Island, 
though the Celtic strain seems to 
have prevailed over all the rest, and 
the Celtic Gaelic speech is every- 
where the language of the people. 
The religious distribution of the 
people is peculiar, and affords a 
very marked contrast between 
North and South. Starting from 
the North and coming Southwards, 
Lewis, Harris, and North Uist are 
entirely Protestant and Presbyte- 
rian. There may be an odd Cath- 
olic here and there, but that is all, 
and there is no resident priest. 
Benbecula, which lies between 
North and South Uist, gives the 
first evidences of Catholicity, and 
here the population is roughly half 
and half Catholic and Protestant. 
There is of course a Catholic parish 
and a resident priest. South Uist, 
the next in order of descent, is pre- 
dominantly Catholic, probably less 
than ten per cent of the population 
being Protestant. There are three 
parishes, each with its resident 
priest, in South Uist, and various 
stations at other points in the Is- 
land are served from these. The 
next Island is Eriskay, lying be- 
tween South Uist and Barra, known, 
at least by name, to millions, from 
the famous song, “The Eriskay 
Love Lilt.” It is in many respects 
unique, being simply a rock about 
three and one-half by one and one- 
half miles at its greatest dimen- 
sions, but it has a population of 
about 400, and its own church and 
resident priest. There is not a 
road, nor a wheeled vehicle, except 
a wheelbarrow, of any kind on the 
Island, and the population is en- 
gaged exclusively in fishing. It is 
entirely Catholic. There are five 
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or six non-Catholics, but they are 
importations who have come to 
Eriskay in connection with their 
occupation. The last Island in the 
group is Barra, and this too is al- 
most entirely Catholic, the Presby- 
terians being but the merest hand- 
ful. There are three Catholic par- 
ishes, each with its own church and 
resident priest, from one of which 
the Catholic Island of Vatersay is 
served. This completes the list of 
the Long Island, and it will be seen 
that it may be roughly divided into 
two parts, North and South, respec- 
tively Protestant and Catholic. 
With the Protestant North of the 
Long Island we are not now con- 
cerned, but a descriptive note of 
the ways and customs of the people 
in religious matters in the Catholic 
South should be of interest to all. 
Inspection of the Registers in 
the various parishes would at once 
reveal the fact that the pious and 
truly Catholic custom of having a 
child baptized on the day of its 
birth is still observed wherever pos- 
sible. Word is sent to the priest, 
and at a convenient hour the fa- 
ther of the child with the godpar- 
ents and perhaps one or two friends 
arrive at the church, bringing the 
new born baby with them. The 
Sacrament is administered in the 
usual way, and the entry made in 
the Register. Then takes place a 
little ceremony that will seem very 
strange, and perhaps be something 
of a shock to many. A bottle of 
whisky is produced and uncorked, 
the priest is expected to find glasses, 
or at least a glass, and the health, 
spiritual and temporal, of the new 
Christian is drunk all round there 
and then! The religious character 
of this act is shown by the fact that 
it sometimes takes place in the sac- 
risty itself! The custom perhaps 


























could not be recommended for in- 
troduction elsewhere, but in the 
Catholic Hebrides it is perfectly in- 
nocuous, and only a fanatic would 
cavil at its continuance. At the 
home of the child some little fam- 
ily feast is usually prepared, to 
which family and friends sit down 
on the return of the Baptism party 
from the church. 

Until recent years marriages were 
invariably celebrated in the eve- 
ning, but after the coming into 
force of the new Canon Law an ef- 
fort was made by bishop and clergy 
to have them in the morning, with 
the solemnity of the Nuptial Mass, 
whenever possible, and this has now 
become almost universally the nor- 
mal practice. A Hebridean wed- 
ding will seem to the curious Sas- 
senach observer to have much about 
it that is strange and to be a sur- 
vival from an older order of things. 
The party assembles at the house 
of the bride, and when the lady is 
ready, usually a little time after the 
appointed hour, sets forth for the 
church. In front are the bride and 
bridegroom, the best man, and the 
nearer family relatives. Then fol- 
lows the general muster of the wed- 
ding party. Somewhere in the 
party will be a piper, enlivening the 
march with appropriate wedding 
airs. Last but not least, come a 
number of men carrying guns, as 
though they were a rearguard to 
protect the wedding party from at- 
tack. Arrived at the church the 
guns are stacked at the door, and 
the piper tucks his pipes under his 
arm and goes in with the rest. The 
bride usually retires to a room 
nearby, where with the assistance 
of her friends, she is dressed in her 
bridal array, and when ready takes 
her place in the church. The mar- 
riage ceremony and the Mass pro- 
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ceed in the ordinary way, but the 
moment Mass is over piper and 
gunners make a dash for the door, 
where the former at once strikes 
up “The Highland Wedding,” and 
the latter start shooting off into the 
air as fast as they can load and re- 
load their guns. These weapons 
seem to have come down from at 
least a moderately remote antiquity, 
and it is amusing as well as inter- 
esting to see men pouring powder 
into the barrel of a gun, giving the 
stock a sharp knock on the ground, 
and then spitting into the muzzle 
before raising the gun to fire it off 
into the air! This part of the per- 
formance may be only a ritual, or 
it may have some contributory ef- 
fect on the explosion! The din is 
terrific, and the combination of 
gunfire and piping reminiscent of 
an old time battle! The greatest 
lover of things Highland would 
hardly say that bagpipe playing is 
helped or improved by a continu- 
ous and irregular discharge of old- 
fashioned muzzle loading guns! 
After a while the party gathers to- 
gether again and the health of the 
bride and bridegroom is drunk all 
round. The priest usually takes 
advantage of the opportunity to say 
a few words of congratulation and 
good wishes, and then the bride and 
best man, and the bridegroom and 
another of the ladies of the party 
dance a reel to the accompaniment 
of the pipes, while the guns are 
fired off again with all the vigor 
and speed of the rested and re- 
freshed gunners. The party even- 


tually re-forms to return to the 
home of the bride, pipes playing 
and guns firing, and can be heard 
going on its way long after it has 
passed out of sight over a hill or 
round some bend in the road. Of 
course a wedding feast is prepared 
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at the house, and all partake of the 
good things provided. Then the 
party breaks up for some hours, 
but in the evening all gather to- 
gether again and the feast and fes- 
tivity with pipe and fiddle and 
dance are kept up till well on into 
the night. 

Birth, marriage, and death, are 
the major points in the careers of 
most people and it is no wonder 
that all three have been everywhere 
invested with a large degree of ap- 
propriate ceremony. Death comes 
to the dwellers in the far off Hebri- 
dean Isles as to people elsewhere 
but its mournful character seems 
more impressive there than in any 
other place. First of all it seems 
to concern everybody, for there is a 
spirit of family fellowship in those 
Island communities which makes 
the loss of one a loss to everyone. 
In the past, and up to quite recent 
times, death has been far too fre- 
quent and common for it to be long 
from the thoughts of anyone. No 
one will ever be able to tell the ter- 
rible toll of the sea upon the dwell- 
ers of the Isles. In their work as 
fishermen, in going to and coming 
from the often distant fishing 
grounds, in the cutting of seaweed 
for their farms and crofts, by the 
sudden storm and the driving gale, 
death came and snatched away the 
strongest and the best. Many were 
those who every year, and all the 
year round, went down to the sea 
in their fishing boats and never 
came back at all, or came back only 
as corpses washed up on the shore. 
Well might there be the “keening” 
of the women, and the writer who 
said that from North to South of 
the Long Island there was not a 
cheerful woman’s face to be seen, 
probably had quite sufficient 
grounds for his assertion in those 
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days. The times have changed and 
things are far better now. Boats 
are bigger and better built, and the 
motor engine enables them to run 
for safety or to fight against a gale 
in a way and with a success that 
would have been utterly impossible 
in the old days of sail and oar. 
Needless to say in the Catholic 
Islands there is at once a general 
saying of prayers for the soul of 
the deceased as soon as it is known 
that some one is dead. In the ab- 
sence of undertakers a local car- 
penter makes the coffin, the fur- 
nishings for which are usually to 
be obtained at one of the “Stores.” 
The body is brought to the church 
in the evening, to remain before the 
altar till the funeral the day fol- 
lowing. It is hard to imagine any- 
thing more impressive and reveren- 
tial than the long procession from 
the house of the deceased to the 
church. Practically everyone in 
the parish is there. The piper leads 
the way, playing one of the long, 
slow, solemn and mournful laments 
for the dead. Those who have 
been present at pibroch playing 
will be able to judge the pace at 
which the procession moves. Often 
there is no road, and the long fu- 
neral train has to make its way 
over the rough ground, over the 
shoulders of hills, between great 
bowlders and rocks, round bogs, 
and over streams, yet with never a 
suggestion of haste or an appear- 
ance of disorder. To stand afar 
off, to watch the long, winding, 
twisting, sinuous line of people 
wending its way across and over 
and around the natural obstacles 
that lie in its path, to hear the notes 
of the bagpipes rising and falling, 
far away yet drawing ever nearer, 
is an experience that will touch the 
most callous heart and give to 















everyone a new understanding of 
the mournfulness and majesty of 
death. All the men in the proces- 
sion bear the body in turns, in sets 
of six, those at the head dropping 
out to relieve the bearers, who then 
take their place behind the rest. At 
the church the usual prayers for 
this occasion are said, but they are 
repeated in Gaelic, and it is cus- 
tomary to add some other prayers 
for the soul of the deceased, in 
which all present join. The next 
morning there is the Requiem Mass, 
and the burial follows at an appro- 
priate hour. Again practically the 
whole parish gathers at the church, 
and the procession is formed up 
and moves off to the cladh, the 
graveyard, in the same order as the 
day before, and again the weeping 
of women is accompanied by the 
solemn and plaintive notes of the 
piobaireachd. At the graveyard it 
is often the case that no grave has 
yet been made, but that is the work 
of a very short time in the soft 
sandy soil. The priest standing at 
the head of the grave, the people 
standing and kneeling around, the 
burial service is said. “Is mise an 
aiserigh agus a’ bheatha,” “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” and the 
body goes down to its last home on 
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earth to await its rising again in the 
fulfillment of that promise. The 
grave is filled there and then, and 
the earth stamped down firm and 
hard. A great sheet of green turf 
is brought in, laid over the new 
made mound of the grave, and cut 
and trimmed. The work is over, 
the spades and tools are laid aside. 
Again all stand around, and the 
priest says some final prayers for 
the one they have laid to rest. 
“Gu’n robh am fois an sith,” “May 
they rest in peace,” and with the an- 
swering, “Amen,” the tiodhlacadh, 
the burial, is completed and the 
service at an end. 

It will be obvious, even from this 
short and imperfect account, that 
there is still in the Western Isles of 
Scotland a culture that is unique of 
its kind, and very different from all 
with which we are familiar in our 
great towns and cities. Like every 
other phase of human life the Heb- 
ridean culture must change and 
move, but may it long keep all that 
is good in it, all that simplicity and 
earnestness in joy and in sorrow 
which make it still something of a. 
revelation and an inspiration to the 
stranger from afar. 

JAMES WEBB. 
St. Andrew’s, Rothesay, Scotland. 














THe Comic SPIRit 


For four hundred years comedy 
has held a place among the chief 
of public entertainments despite an 
ever increasing competition. The 
London apprentice in Shakespeare’s 
time who journeyed to the Bank- 
side for amusement found the beer- 
gardens and the brothels the only 
rivals of the playhouses, but his 
successors have had a constantly 
widening choice of occupations 
and spectacles for their idle hours. 
In the theater itself pantomime and 
opera were soon rivalling comedy, 
and outside the drama newspapers 
and novels were serving the public 
demand for humour. Within the 
last century has arisen an enor- 
mous expansion in this labour of 
making the people laugh, by lec- 
tures, pictures, journals, and now 
by means of the moving pictures 
and radio. We spend millions of 
dollars daily on these new ways to 
persuade us to laugh or to smile, 
and yet comedy still draws us to 
the theater. 

As a form of literature, also, com- 
edy has maintained its place. In 
the early sixteenth century there 
was little writing with a comic in- 
tent and what there was turned nat- 
urally to the drama. Since then 
humourous writing has multiplied 
and has undergone a division of la- 
bour that has distributed it in every 
kind of reading matter and left to 
comedy only a small share of its 
total product. In the ups and 
downs of these changes in the busi- 
ness of writing, comedy has not al- 
ways attracted the services of the 
best minds or the greatest humour- 
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ists; yet from the time that the 
young university wits began writ- 
ing for the Elizabethan theater an 
unceasing succession of practition- 
ers has toiled at the difficult art of 
making plays that should be amus- 
ing on the stage and refreshing to 
read. From Lyly and Greene to 
Shaw and Barrie, a great tradition 
has been created and maintained, 
including many masterpieces that 
continue to serve as spurs and ex- 
amples for further artistic endeavy- 
our. In our own generation bril- 
liant writers in both England and 
the United States have given new 
vigour to the old form, so that com- 
edy now faces the brightest pros- 
pects. ... 

This play world of comedy has 
been created only by skilful work- 
manship and persistent art. Im- 
mense effort, both successful and 
unsuccessful, has gone into build- 
ing this house of mirth. Of what 
value is it? There are those who 
are fond of reminding us that the 
creations of art are mere illusions. 
Of course they are illusions, as are 
all our gorgeous palaces, and the 
great world itself, and the ions and 
motions into which the scientists 
now dissolve it. But the works of 
art have the lasting interest that 
they are man’s own creations, the 
work of his life and mind, and the 
world of comedy seems peculiarly 
human because it is the outcome 
of that strange faculty of humour, 
of which so far as we know, man is 
the sole possessor. What a dreary 
companion he would be without it! 
How amazing are its powers! In- 
tellectual as well as emotional, ap- 
pealing both to intelligence and 


















sympathy, seeking at one moment 
to rid existence of intolerable folly 
and at the next to brighten it by 
delightful make-believe, humour 
is the salt without which society 
would lose all its savour—is the in- 
dispensable guide to man in his 
search for worthy happiness. It 
has inspired these hundreds of 
plays and still summons men to 
create more. 

Yes, we still go to the play, and 
we take our seats with special satis- 
faction if a comedy is promised, an 
evening of wit and fun. Perhaps 
it is a new piece, and one’s fancy 
summons up other first nights, and 
the long procession of plays that 
have asked for the plaudits of four 
centuries. A distinguished audi- 
ence is gathering, and one well 
worth observing. Here comes Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger and Mrs. Mala- 
prop, swashing down the aisle, 
headed for the front row. Here 
come the belles and beaux with a 
great fluttering of silks—Melantha, 
Lady Betty Modish, Violante and 
Lady Gay Spanker, followed by a 
host of Rovers, Rangers, Dash- 
woods, Youngloves and Wildairs. 
And the fops are simpering and 
ogling, and the flirts and madcaps 
are turning up their pretty noses. 
Viola is in one box with her duke, 
but some of the other heroines in 
page’s dress are serving as ushers; 
and is that not Malvolio superin- 
tending them? Portia and her 
party from Belmont are in another 
box, and Millamant reigns in a 
third, and Falstaff and Mrs. Quick- 
ly with Pooh Bah and Little Butter- 
cup are crowded into a fourth. 
What a buzz of conversation and 
what laughter! What would Mrs. 
Grundy say? 

The pit is packed. I can see 
Cherry and Scrub and Miss Pros 
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and Captain Hook. Aguecheek and 
Slender are squeezed between Pistol 
and Doll Tearsheet, the Spanish 
curate and his sexton. Dogberry 
is there, and Autolycus is picking 
his pocket. The gallery is a riot. 
In the front row center, surrounded 
by his pals, is Tony Lumpkin, dan- 
gling something over the balus- 
trade, fishing perhaps for his moth- 
er’s tall headdress. Simon Eyre 
and Margery, accompanied by all 
their apprentices, Boucicault’s Conn 
and Moya, Congreve’s Sailor Ben, 
Gilbert’s policemen and pirates, 
Jonson’s motley crowd from Bar- 
tholomew Fair, are all adding to the 
din. In the balcony on one side 
are Iolanthe’s fairies, on the other 
Titania’s, with Peter and Wendy in 
between and the chorus of the 
House of Lords oscillating from one 
side to the other. 

This is the audience which every 
new comedy must face. These are 
the judges who determine what 
persons are worthy to be added to 
their company. These are the 
maintainers of our tradition, the 
censors of the drama, the inspirers 
to new effort. They are not very 
censorious, not insistent on rule or 
theory. What they chiefly ask for, 
is more humour. 


—Asuisy H. THoanpoixe, English Comedy 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 585, 
586, 595-597. 


— 
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“AND THE CRUX IS THE Cross” 


THE modern world is vainly dig- 
ging up the earth in searching for 
the Missing Link, when it should 
be digging up the soil of Calvary. 
We should seek the Link: not the 
link which is to bind us to the 
beast, but the link which is to bind 
us to God. Our family tree does 
not look the more beautiful be- 














cause there is a beast hanging in it. 
The real family tree—the Tree of 
the whole human family—is the 
Cross, and Jesus Christ is the Link 
—because He alone binds us to 
God. Man is finite; God is infinite. 
Nothing finite can be the bridge be- 
tween the two. In the event that 
God demands a satisfaction propor- 
tionate to the sin—for the finite has 
nothing in common with the Infi- 
nite—nothing infinite can be the 
balanced bridge, because it has 
nothing in common with the finite. 
The link must be something finite 
and infinite, and this is Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord—finite in His 
Human nature, infinite in His Di- 
vine, and one in the Unity of His 
Person. 

There are hundreds of theories 
to-day which attempt to account 
for the origin of man and the se- 
cret force that gives him dignity 
and precedence over lower creation. 
All of them, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, are reducible to two. One the- 
ory makes the dignity of man con- 
sist in a thrust from below; the 
other makes it consist in a gift from 
above. The one looks to proto- 
plasm and cosmic forces, the other 
to God and Divine Grace. The first 
explanation can look forward only 
to a progeny of the children of 
men; the second can look forward 
to a progeny of the children of God. 
The one looks back to the earth as 
the source of man, the other looks 
up to heaven. For those whose 
eyes see no further than the first 
vision of the universe, all the trees 
of the forest bear only the burden 
of leaves; for those who are gifted 
with a deeper vision, all the other 
trees of the forest bear the burden 
of penitent thieves. When a man 
dies, for the earthly-minded, not 
even the leaves chant a requiem; 
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when a man dies, for the heavenly- 
minded, even the earth yawns and 
gives up its dead. Both outlooks 
point to a tree, for it is the tree that 
matters now as in the beginning, 
when man balanced a fruit against 
a garden. Qui in ligno vincebat, in 
ligno quoque vinceretur. Man fell 
by a tree, it is fitting that he be re- 
deemed by a tree, for a tree is the 
crux of the whole philosophy of 
the universe, and the crux is the 
Cross. ... 

The whole universe is a marvel- 
ous crescendo of perfection reach- 
ing from the atom up to man: an 
immense chain linked together as 
measures of music are linked on to 
others to ravish the soul with the 
beauty of the whole. This is the 
kind of progress that has scope and 
dignity. This is the progress which 
stops not with man, but with God; 
a progress which does not expect 
that man shall act like a beast be- 
cause he came from one, but rather 
that he shall act like God because 
he is made to His image and like- 
ness; this is the kind of progress 
that seeks the link with the divine 
not in the dry lime of an animal 
kingdom, but on the rocky hill of 
the place called Golgotha; this is 
the kind of progress which em- 
braces not inanimate matter and 
brute life only, but matter and 
spirit, the finite and the infinite; 
this is the kind of progress which 
sees the whole material world 
summed up in the immaculate body 
of Christ, and the human and an- 
gelic world summed up in His soul; 
a progress which sees orbs and 
brotherhoods of orbs interlaced in 
Christ, touch the Divinity by the 
bonds of Hypostatic Union—indis- 
soluble bonds, stronger than love, 
stronger than time, stronger than 
death; this is the progress which 




















understands why He died sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, 
because He was the Pontifex be- 
tween the two; this is the kind of 
progress which always has its eyes 
cast on a tree, where it sees man 
not in the terrible shape of a beast, 
but God in the lacerated form of 
man, redeeming a world that at His 
birth would give Him only a man- 
ger, and at His death a stranger’s 
grave. 


—Futton J. Smeen, Pu.D., S.T.D., The Life 
of All Living (New York: The Century Co.), 
pp. 222-224, 227-229. 
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A Strupy 1n A Rounp Tower 


I LIKE a great library next my 
study; but for the study itself, give 
me a small snug place, almost en- 
tirely walled with books. There 
should be only one window in it, 
looking upon trees. Some prefer a 
place with few, or no books at all 
—nothing but a chair on a table, 
like Epictetus; but I should say that 
these were philosophers, not lovers 
of books, if I did not recollect that 
Montaigne was both. He had a 
study in a round tower, walled as 
aforesaid. It is true, one forgets 
one’s books while writing—at least 
they say so. For my part, I think 
I have them in a sort of sidelong 
mind’s eye; like a second thought, 
which is none—like a waterfall, or 
a whispering wind. 

I dislike a grand library to study 
in. I mean an immense apartment, 
with books all in Museum order, 
especially wire-safed. I say noth- 
ing against the Museum itself, or 
public libraries. They are capital 
places to go to, but not to sit in; 
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and talking of this, I hate to read 
in public, and in strange company. 
The jealous silence; the dissatis- 
fied looks of the messengers; the 
inability to help yourself; the not 
knowing whether you really ought 
to trouble the messenger much 
less the Gentleman in black, or 
brown, who is, perhaps, half a trus- 
tee; with a variety of other jarrings 
between privacy and publicity pre- 
vent one’s settling heartily to work. 
... A grand private library, which 
the master of the house also makes 
his study, never looks to me like a 
real place of books, much less of 
authorship. I cannot take kindly 
to it. It is certainly not out of 
envy; for three parts of the books 
are generally trash, and I can sel- 
dom think of the rest and the pro- 
prietor together. It reminds me of 
a fine gentleman, of a collector, of 
a patron, of Gil Blas and the Mar- 
quis of Marialva; of anything but 
genius and comfort. I have a par- 
ticular hatred of a round table (not 
the Round Table, for that was a 
dining one) covered and irradiated 
with books, and never met with one 
in the house of a clever man but 
once. It is the reverse of Mon- 
taigne’s Round Tower. Instead of 
bringing the books around you, 
they all seem turning another way, 
and eluding your hands. 

Conscious of my propriety and 
comfort in these matters, I take an 
interest in the bookcases as well as 
the books of my friends. I long to 
meddle and dispose them after my 
own notions. 


—J. H. Leton Hunt, “My Books,” in The 
Book-Lovers’ Anthology, edited by R. M. Lzon- 
arp (New York: Oxford University Press), 
pp. 305-6. 








MASSA NIGRA 


In February, 1879, the first of the 
White Fathers, P. Lourdel, landed 
at Entebbe, and that moment may 
be considered as the beginning of 
the Uganda Mission—which conse- 
quently celebrates its golden jubilee 
this year. All the problems and 
difficulties which partially are met 
with in other missions were found 
united in Uganda. Paganism with 
its foul rites, its witch doctors and 
polygamy; the tropical jungle with 
malaria, the scourge of the whites; 
sleeping sickness, the scourge of 
the natives; that compendium of all 
evils, the slave trade; the hostility 
of Mohammedan and Protestant, 
the political and commercial in- 
trigues of European countries, civil 
war with its battles, sieges, flights, 
returns, burnings—these are part 
of the story of Uganda. What mis- 
sion can tell of all these? But no 
other mission can tell of a savage 
persecution, or can boast of a body 
of beatified martyrs; and no other 
African mission has responded so 
fully to the Faith and possesses a 
more completely developed Cath- 
olic Church. The jubilee of such a 
mission is not then a purely do- 
mestic matter; all who are inter- 
ested in the spread of the Faith will 
share the joy of the White Fa- 
thers. ... 

Behind its deserts, marshes and 
forests Uganda lay isolated from 
the world until the middle of the 
last century. In 1850 its king, 


Suna, heard first of the existence of 
the outer world from a Negro de- 
serter from the Mohammedan set- 
tlement of Zanzibar. 


Mutesa, his 
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son and successor, received the 
Englishman, Captain Speke, the 
first white man to penetrate to 
Uganda, in 1862. Arab merchants 
from Zanzibar introduced Moham- 
medanism and the slave trade. In 
1875 Stanley entered and persuaded 
the king to open his country to 
Christian missions, and sent a let- 
ter to the Daily Telegraph to an- 
nounce the fact. The bearer of the 
letter was killed, but the letter was 
found in the heel of his boot and 
reached its destination. An imme- 
diate response was made. The 
English Church Missionary Society 
sent the Rev. Mr. Wilson to Uganda 
in 1878, and that same year ten 
White Fathers were sent by Lavi- 
gerie to open up this new region to 
the Faith. 

The leader of the Uganda com- 
pany was P. Livinhac—afterwards 
Vicar-Apostolic and Superior-Gen- 
eral of the White Fathers; but the 
most remarkable man was P. 
Siméon Lourdel. This _ strong, 
rugged man of unquenchable en- 
ergy is certainly the Apostle of 
Uganda, and his short missionary 
life, to 1891, is the history of the 
Church in Uganda to that date. 

The natives of Uganda were not 
savages; they had attained to a cer- 
tain level of civil and commercial 
civilization. They dressed with 
decency; they had some skill in the 
manufacture of cloth; they had 
evolved a certain political system, 
with a hierarchy of officials and an 
army. But the king was an abso- 
lute ruler, and his word was law 
and went uncontested. He had full 
control over the lives and properties 
of his subjects. When he gave au- 
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dience all watched him closely and 
shared his moods, laughing when 
he laughed and weeping when he 
wept. Next to the king was an offi- 
cial called the Katakiro, the Chan- 
cellor or Prime Minister. 

The missioners found King Mu- 
tesa an intelligent and even a cun- 
ning ruler. He was at once at- 
tracted by the vigour and manli- 
ness of P. Lourdel, who cured him 
of a fever. He showed a strong 
desire to hear about the Catholic 
religion, made great progress in the 
catechism, learned how to say the 
Rosary, and was much interested in 
Heaven. But the moral code of 
Catholicity was too much for him. 
His wives, his witch-doctors and 
the strongly entrenched pagan tra- 
ditions held him back from bap- 
tism. The progress of the mission- 
aries was at first very slow. Lavi- 
gerie had ordered them to make the 
process of conversion as strict and 
searching as in the early Church. 
“I insist,” he said, “that, except in 
case of death, prospective Chris- 
tians spend at least two years as 
postulants, and then two more 
years as catechumens, and that 
they can be baptised only at the 
end of four years, if they offer seri- 
ous moral guarantees of persever- 
ance.” After five months a few na- 
tives began to come for instruction; 
children orphaned by the slave 
trade were gathered together and 
cared for; the sick were tended. In 
1880 a few baptisms were adminis- 
tered, and there were two hundred 
and fifty catechumens. 

The devotion, zeal and holiness 
of the White Fathers soon began to 
have their effects, and conversions, 
especially among the young men of 
the best families, became numerous. 
Mwanga [son and successor of Mu- 
tesa] had shown a disposition to 
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accept the Catholic religion, and the 
missioners counted much on his 
friendliness. But their hopes were 
woefully misplaced. Mwanga was 
worthless in character and thor- 
oughly vicious in habits. His chief 
minister, the Katakiro, was a bitter 
enemy of Christians. The Arabs 
were enraged at the success of the 
missioners and felt that the slave 
trade too was threatened. They 
found it easy to excite the fears of 
the king as to the interest that Eng- 
land, Germany and Egypt were 
showing in his country. Every- 
thing pointed to an attack on the 
Christians. 

It came in November, 1885, and 
fell on perhaps the most promising 
of the Uganda converts, Joseph Mu- 
kasa. He was a young man of 
twenty-five years of age, loyal, up- 
right, courageous and much es- 
teemed by the late King Mutesa 
and by Mwanga. The king had 
been led into detestable practices 
of vice by the Arabs, and Mukasa 
was courageous enough to remon- 
strate with him. He angered his 
master still more by his vigilance 
in watching over the purity of the 
Catholic pages. His enemies had 
little trouble in getting Mwanga to 
condemn him. He had received 
Holy Communion the day of his ar- 
rest, Sunday, November 15, 1885. 
He was condemned to be burned 
alive. He would not have his hands 
bound, protesting that he would 
never dream of resisting martyr- 
dom. He is the first Negro martyr, 
a new phenomenon in the Church, 
the manifestation, reserved to our 
days, of a new power of the Holy 
Spirit—the power to raise the de- 
spised African Negro to the faith, 
purity and heroism of the noblest 
ancient Catholic races. 

The general outbreak, though ex- 

















pected every day, did not come for 
six months. The Arabs and the 
Prime Minister were urging the 
king to root out Christianity by 
force. On June 3rd, Ascension 
Thursday, the general holocaust 
took place. The victims were all 
young, none of them more than 
twenty-five, many of them boys in 
their teens. None of them had 
been a Christian for more than a 
few years, and some had only just 
been baptised. Yet they met their 
awful martyrdom with a faith and 
joyous courage that have never been 
surpassed in the history of the 
Church. The early martyrs of 
Utica because their bodies were 
shrouded with lime were called by 
St. Cyprian the massa candida, the 
white company. Central Africa, 
said Lavigerie, has given a com- 
pany like them in all things but col- 
our, a massa nigra, a black com- 
pany. Laudate pueri Dominum. 
Some points in the ecclesiastical 
development of the mission deserve 
special attention; for in some of 
these things Uganda has attempted 
successfully a work which many 
thought impossible and which is of 
the most far-reaching consequences. 
We refer chiefly to the formation 
of native priests and nuns. In 1893 
a seminary was founded which aft- 
er many changes was finally fixed 
at Bukalasa. After twenty years, 
out of a hundred students who 
passed through this seminary two 
were found worthy to be made 
priests. Since then there has been 
a steady growth of native priests 
and now there are 36 of them work- 
ing among their own people—seven 
of whom have been entrusted with 
parishes. In 1900 a movement was 
made to found a native sisterhood 
and some girls were put into pro- 
bationship and then entered on a 
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regular noviceship. In 1910 the 
first ten took the vows of religion, 
and every year since then between 
ten and fifteen new sisters are pro- 
fessed. Quite lately a congregation 
of native brothers was founded un- 
der the patronage of Br. Blessed 
Charles Luanga. 

The number of converts show a 
steady, rapid increase from 1890 
when they were 12,000 up to this 
jubilee year when they number a 
quarter of a million. Nearly 450,- 
000 baptisms have been adminis- 
tered since the mission was begun. 
One hundred and thirty-six priests 
are engaged in Uganda, of whom 
90 are White Fathers and 36 native 
priests. Fifty-two European nuns 
work on the mission, 33 White Sis- 
ters and 10 sisters of Marie Répara- 
trice. 

But the greatest event in the his- 
tory of Uganda, indeed one of the 
greatest in the history of Catholic 
missions, was the Beatification of 
the 22 martyrs in Rome in June, 
1920. There were present at the 
scene two Uganda natives—one of 
whom had been a companion of the 
martyrs and had lain beside them 
wrapped in reeds waiting to be 
burned. As they looked round at 
the stupendous basilica and gazed 
on that most impressive of earthly 
sights, the majesty of the Pope, the 
scarlet of cardinals, the purple of 
bishops, the vast crowds, the lights, 
the pomp which surrounds such an 
occasion what must have been their 
thoughts? What a vast revolution 
they had lived through, those men 
still in middle life. They had been 
born and reared in the paganism of 
the jungle, its devil worship, its de- 
based superstitions, its terror of 
obscene gods, its heartlessness. 
Forty years had seen that advance. 
The whole thing must have seemed 


























to them a dream. Indeed the sig- 
nificance of that scene was im- 
mense. The courage, faith, spirit- 
ual insight, and purity of these 
young martyrs are one of the great- 
est triumphs of grace that have 
been recorded in the history of the 
Church. St. Paul had proclaimed 
that there was no distinction in 
God’s sight between Jew and Gen- 
tile, between Greek and Roman. 
Now another great barrier has been 
thrown down and the despised Ne- 
gro has proved himself to be as sus- 
ceptible as the white races to the 


breath of the Holy Spirit. 
—Hvoen Ketry, SJ., in Studies (Dublin), 
June, 1929. 
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CHRISTENDOM’S DEBT TO 
St. DomINIC 


(Apropos of the opening of the 
Priory of the Holy Ghost, Black- 
friars, Oxford, on May 21, 1929.) 


THERE is a chapter in the history 
of Europe which seems never yet 
to have been adequately written. 
It is the chapter which should re- 
cord the debt owed by Europe, and 
all Christendom, to St. Dominic 
and his sons, the Order of Preach- 
ers, during a period of Europe’s 
greatest crisis. At a time when 
every force, spiritual as well as po- 
litical, threatened to tear Christen- 
dom asunder worse than, three cen- 
turies later, it was torn asunder by 
the Reformation, St. Dominic rose 
up and did more than any man of 
his own time to keep it one; and 
the chapter which would tell what 
both he and his Order did, and how 
they did it, would be a worthy 
chapter for any author’s pen... . 

It was not till the year 1214, when 
Dominic was already forty-four 
years of age, that we find him be- 
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ginning his great scheme. In the 
first place he saw that if heresy 
was to be successfully combated, 
if the Faith was to be upheld, learn- 
ing, and great learning was essen- 
tial; the time had passed when men 
would be converted by mere holi- 
ness of life. The stream of learn- 
ing had begun to flow from many 
sources; mankind had begun to lift 
up its head and ask questions never 
heard before. It would not be con- 
tent with negative or evasive an- 
swers, and that it might be an- 
swered it was essential that its 
teachers should know. 

Secondly, following upon this, 
was the need that orthodoxy should 
be uniform. It would not do that 
one answer should be given here 
and another there; it was necessary 
that what served the Moor in Spain 
should differ in nothing from that 
which was given to the Albigensian 
in Languedoc, to the free-thinker in 
Lombardy, to the German politi- 
cian, or the heathen of Hungary. 
And thirdly it must reach as far as 
possible. The Albigensian heresy, 
local though for the most part it 
appeared, was by no means local 
either in its origin or in its spirit. 
There was disease in the whole 
body which might anywhere at any 
time declare itself; moreover, for 
the understanding of the evil at one 
spot it was necessary to meet it and 
know it at another. 

These were the three main prin- 
ciples which will strike any stu- 
dent of history who considers the 
enormous influence of St. Dominic 
and the Dominicans during the thir- 
teenth century and after. From 
the first the founder definitely knew 
what he had before him. Unlike St. 
Benedict, whose work grew with the 
ages beyond its founder’s concep- 
tion; unlike St. Francis of Assisi, 








whose dream was of one main idea; 
St. Dominic took in at once both 
the goal towards which he meant 
to work and the means by which 
he would attain it. He would be no 
less a monk than Benedict, but he 
would also be an apostle, and when 
the monk and the apostle conflicted 
the latter must prevail. He would 
be no less poor than his friend 
Francis, but he would also have the 
means to learn, and even to excel 
in learning; for that end even pov- 
erty must give place. Behind all 
must be sanctity, second to that of 
no saint; but it must be inter- 
preted in terms of the apostolate in 
a way that it had never been be- 
fore. ... 

While Christendom was on the 
verge of tearing itself asunder, 
thanks, mainly, to the rising polit- 
ical influences, the Dominicans 
kept the intellect of the nations 
one. While the tendency to class 
war was threatening, they educated 
high and low, aristocrats and 
burghers, in the same class rooms, 
which were free, following the 
same lectures. Heresy was lifting 
up its head, and rulers would sup- 
press it by force of arms; the Do- 
minicans chose another course, that 
of meeting and enlightening those 
who were in error. Paganism had 
on its side a learning, a philosophy, 
and a literature which Christendom 
had not; the sons of St. Dominic 
faced all three, handed on the sci- 
ences to the universities, harnessed 
the philosophy of the pagans to the 
Church, purified literature till it 
emerged in the immortal perfection 
of Dante. In a true sense they were 
the founders of schools and of edu- 
cation, as the civilized world now 
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understands these terms. There 
had been education before, but it 
was chiefly at haphazard; decrees 
of general councils had hitherto 
failed to establish order out of 
the confusion. The Dominicans 
changed it all. Under their organi- 
zation the universities received new 
life, and bore fruit such as had ney- 
er been seen before, and perhaps 
has never been seen since... . 

It was well for England and for 
Oxford that St. Dominic took them 
into his vision. Before his death 
he had included them within his 
net, and had begun his foundation 
in the university. Before his time 
Oxford had begun to be a centre of 
learning for these islands; after it, 
perhaps chiefly because of it, Ox- 
ford became a European centre sec- 
ond only to its elder sister, Paris. 
From Oxford the friars, as they had 
done elsewhere, spread out across 
the country, and thence to Scotland 
and Ireland; it was chiefly thanks 
to them that, when the time came, 
the Wycliffite heresy found its anti- 
dote prepared and already in the 
field. From that day till the reign 
of Henry VIII., Oxford had her 
place in the intellectual concert of 
Europe; and it was in great meas- 
ure the sons of St. Dominic that 
kept it for her, crossing and re- 
crossing the Channel that the learn- 
ing of Europe might be brought 
here, and that in her turn England 
might make her contribution to the 
common heritage. This, then, is 
the benefit for which Christendom, 
and England certainly not least of 
all, is indebted to St. Dominic and 
the Dominicans. 


—Mosr Rev. Arsan Gooprer, S.J., in The 


Month (London), May, 1929. 








Editorial Comment 


ULIUS HOLZBERG, introduced 
as a Cincinnati lawyer who has 
spent some time in Russia, wrote an 
article in The Nation for June 19th, 
on Divorce in Russia and Amer- 
ica. In tone, his writing attempts 
to strike the golden mean between 
what he calls the “philippics” of 
conservatives who condemn the 
Soviet law as a justification of free 
love, and, on the other hand the 
“peans of praise” from those who 
think that the disciples of Marx and 
Lenin have created in Russia a 
matrimonial “heaven on earth.” 
Mr. Holzberg indeed achieves a fair 
degree of impartiality disclosing 
only slightly his sympathy with 
the Soviets. He gives an objective 
exposition of the law with statistics 
to show how it works. 

With the two or three chief fea- 
tures of the law, all newspaper 
readers are familiar: First: “Either 
party may obtain a divorce without 
stating any cause, and without noti- 
fying the opposite party, simply by 
applying at the divorce bureau. The 
applicant gives his 
or her name, ad- 
dress, and various 
other descriptive in- 
formation; identification papers are 
then stamped and the deed is done. 
No courts, judges, lawyers, fees, or 
delays. The actual procedure itself 
takes five minutes .. . The husband 
_or wife, as the case may be, is noti- 
fied by the bureau of the divorce. 
There can be no cross-petitions or 
arguments. The divorce is granted 
as a matter of right.” 

Second: “Marriage is legal either 
by civil or common law. Generally 
speaking, common-law marriages 


Divorce in 
Five Minutes 


in Russia are similar in theory to 
such marriages in England and 
America except that probably less 
proof is necessary to establish the 
marital state in Russia. Cohabita- 
tion, a common household, and a 
holding out to the world of a mari- 
tal status are deemed the essentials 
of a common-law marriage.” 

Third: The alimony laws are rig- 
orous and, in Mr. Holzberg’s judg- 
ment, inexorable, and therefore, 
tend “somewhat to allay misgivings 
aroused by the simplicity of the 
divorce law and the ease and swift- 
ness with which a divorce may be 
obtained.” 


ND now the comparative statis- 
tics. In 1926 there were 1,- 
202,000 marriages and 180,000 di- 
vorces in the United States. In Eu- 
ropean Russia, with four million 
people less, there were 186,000 di- 
vorces and 1,200,000 marriages. 
The percentage of divorces in the 
two countries was, therefore, re- 
markably alike: 15 per cent in our 
own country and 


15.5 per cent in Eu- Russia 
ropean Russia. But Champion, 
that was in 1926. America the 
From January 1, Runner up 


1927, when the ulti- 

mate revision and simplification of 
the divorce law went into effect in 
Russia, the number of divorces in- 
creased greatly. For example, in 
Moscow they jumped in one year 
from 12,000 to 20,000 and in Lenin- 
grad from 5,500 to 16,000. In Mos- 
cow city for every hundred mar- 
riages in 1927 there were 74 di- 
vorces, and in Leningrad 66.5. Mr. 
Holzberg does not seem to have the 
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figures for Russia as a whole since 
1927, but he shows that the percent- 
age for the cities is far above that 
for the rural districts,—and that in 
the metropolitan district of Moscow 
it is highest of all. In Odessa, for 
example, the rate for 1927 is no 
higher than that in many American 
cities, because—to borrow the writ- 
er’s euphemism—‘“Soviet philoso- 
phy has not as yet fully impreg- 
nated the Ukraine,” and, in addi- 
tion, over one-third of the popula- 
tion of Odessa is Jewish. The Jews, 
it appears, are not so eager as the 
other Russians to take advantage 
of the liberal divorce law. 


OW, there is little or no neces- 
sity of comment upon these 
facts. The divorce evil in Russia is 
a horrible example and a scandal 
but it is no novelty. In America it 
is—all things considered—even a 
greater scandal, but no comment 
from Catholics seems to stir up any 
sympathetic response from non- 
Catholic statesmen or moralists. 
We seem doomed to fight the battle 
against divorce virtually alone, with 
only a bit of help here and there 
from the relatively few Protestants 
who remain orthodox enough to ab- 
hor divorce. But we must not com- 
mence to moralize on this painful 
matter. 

I confess, however, to having been 
moderately interested and amused 
by that euphemism, “the Soviet phi- 
losophy.” Can it be possible that 
Mr. Holzberg, or any other intelli- 
gent person, really imagines that 
the phenomenon of free, easy and 
numerous divorces in Russia, is due 
to a philosophy? Even a slight 
knowledge of human nature should 
be sufficient to produce the con- 
viction that these newly “emanci- 
pated” people are acting not from a 
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philosophy but from an impulse,— 
the same impulse that urges a visi- 
tor from the provinces to “release 
the inhibitions,” and throw morals 
overboard when he gets into a big 
city, or an immigrant who has 
been held under the strict disci- 
pline of custom in some small com- 
munity in Europe, to run wild when 
he experiences the freedom of 
America. To dignify that urge asa 
“philosophy” is something less than 
a euphemism. It is a delusion. 


R. HOLZBERG concludes his 
brief and dispassionate expo- 
sition of facts with the apparently 
nonchalant remark: “What the fu- 
ture will be, in either country, can- 
not be foreseen.” That reminds me 
of a sentence I read recently about 
the new school of writers,—young 
men and women who “write as if 
no other novels or poems had ever 
been published—almost as if they 
were inventing the 


art of writing for Reckless 
themselves. The Because 
past is dead to Ignorant 


them, they are un- 

troubled by the future. They live 
in the pure present.” Likewise, the 
Bolsheviki, largely ignorant men, 
are trying to live as if life had never 
been lived before—as if they were 
inventing the art of life for them- 
selves. They lack a knowledge of 
history, so the past is dead to them. 
But the past is not actually dead. 
It lives as a lesson and a warning, 
for those who can read it. And so, 
any one who remembers the his- 
tory of human institutions, can 
foresee and predict infallibly that 
both Russia and America must 
tighten up their divorce legislation 
or presently go to smash. If they 
proceed reckless of sex morality 
and the family, the only difficulty 




















is to predict which will arrive the 
sooner at catastrophe. 

In connection with this prophecy, 
it may be pardoned if I quote a per- 
tinent paragraph I wrote a year or 
two ago, in a little book, The Cath- 
olic Church and the Home: 

“The question of divorce is vital 
to the welfare of the nation... . 
Your typical statesman considers it 
just as much out of the way for a 
government to concern itself with 
the problems of marriage and di- 
vorce as for, let us say, the confer- 
ence at Versailles to govern its 
meeting by the Sermon on the 
Mount. Of all absurd political no- 
tions (and their name is legion) the 
silliest is that a disintegrating civi- 
lization can be held together by 
conferences on disarmament, or by 
diplomatic maneuvering. If his- 
tory teaches us anything, we ought 
to know that the fate of nations 
does not depend upon the encour- 
agement of international trade, the 
payment of war debts, the equitable 
arrangement of customs and taxes, 
the regulation of commercial rival- 
ries, and other such relatively triv- 
ial affairs. What doth it profit a 
state to arrange all these details, if 
the home, the family, the soul of 
the state, be lost? Statesmen are 
careful and troubled about many 
things, but one thing is necessary— 
domestic morality. Yet they avoid 
the problem of divorce, perhaps 
thinking it to be a personal matter, 
or fearing to encroach upon reli- 
gion. But if they dare not deal with 
the problem, they have already an- 
nounced to the world the bank- 
ruptey of the modern concept of 
Government.” 


R. HOLZBERG tells of what he 
considers the most interesting 
case he heard about while studying 
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the divorce situation in Russia. A 
young man, after trying in vain to 
cohabit with a pretty young peas- 


ant girl, married her. On the fol- 
lowing morning he gave her ten 
kopecks (five cents) and sent her 
home, laughingly telling her that he 
had had what he wanted and that 
under the law he could and would 
obtain a divorce that day. She had 
him arrested, and the judge sen- 
tenced him to two years in jail for 
rape! Mr. Holzberg remarks, “such 
a case is indicative of the refresh- 
ing attitude of the interpretation of 
the laws in the Soviet Union.” To 
the more logical ob- °°» xf 


server it would seem Common 
that the judge fol- Sense But 
lowed his own in- Not Law 


stinct rather than 
the law. For the law says nothing 
about the length of time a married 
couple must remain together. In- 
deed, from the statistics presented 
with the article, it appears that in 
Moscow nineteen per cent of the 
registered marriages are dissolved 
within one year. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many are dis- 
solved within a month or a week, 
or as soon as the first sign of sexual 
satiety appears. There is nothing 
in the law to prevent either hus- 
band or wife from getting a divorce 
in five minutes on the day after 
marriage. The moral of the epi- 
sode would therefore seem to be 
only that a young man with evil 
intentions should keep them secret. 
Intentions good or bad, need not be 
known, for no questions must be 
asked of the petitioner for a di- 
vorce. 

This, by the way, is quite in 
accord with the idea of the great 
non-Russian philosopher Bernard 
Shaw, who has written, “There is 
only one question that should not 
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be asked of one who seeks divorce: 
that question is ‘Why?” The Rus- 
sian legislation must be a great sat- 
isfaction to him. Indeed, the entire 
Russian experiment seems a beauti- 
ful thing to so many of our own in- 
telligentsia. But, of course, there 
is no experiment in sex relationship 
that has not been tried, within or 
without the law, millions of times 
for thousands of years. The Rus- 
sian experiment in matrimonial lax- 
ity will end just where the Athenian 
and the Corinthian and the Ephe- 
sian and the Roman experiments 
ended—with national degeneracy. 

Here also in America we are try- 
ing out a few little experiments. A 
high authority has referred to pro- 
hibition as an experiment. But 
there is another experiment now 
in process of trial in America, a 
vastly more important though 
less advertised experiment —di- 
vorce. Unfortunately we cannot sit 
down in security to watch the Rus- 
sian experiment from afar. For we 
are in the same kettle of fish our- 
selves. It would have been wiser 
to “try it on the dog,” and see what 
it does to a race more vigorous than 
our own. If divorce ruins Russia, 
it will ruin us, and more quickly. 
It will ruin both of us if we don’t 
stop it. 


E illusion that the Soviets are 
trying out a new experiment in 
marriage and divorce has obsessed 
a good many persons who are well 
enough educated to know better. 
For one example: Dr. William Pep- 
perell Montague, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, was 
reported some months ago in the 
New York Times to have said: 
“Modern Russia, is a social lab- 
oratory for the world. We can 
learn more of the practicability of 
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social theories from watching how 
they work out there than from 
studying all the philosophers from 
Plato to the present.” 

Well perhaps we may learn more 
from one actual experiment than 
from all philosophy, but surely the 
Professor does not imagine that the 
experiment now under way in Rus- 
sia has never been worked out else- 
where. Indeed, no new experi- 
ments in marriage are possible. 
Every manner of sex-union and 
every degree of strictness and of 
laxity in divorce have been tried. 
No one can read Westermarck’s 
classic work on the History of Hu- 
man Marriage, and continue to 
think that any new 


discovery has been Trial 
made, or any new Marriage 
experiment tried, as Old Stuff 
far as marriage and Among 
divorce are con- Savages 


cerned. Judge Lind- 

sey, for example, being an un- 
learned man, imagines that his nos- 
trum “Trial Marriage” is new. 
Some one ought to hand him a copy 
of Westermarck and point out to 
him the following passages from 
Vol. IIl., Chapter xxxii., and Vol. 
I., Chapter iv.: 

“Among the Eskimo of the Un- 
gava district, wives are often taken 
for a period. The same is said to 
be the case among some North 
American Indians and West Afri- 
can Negroes. In several of the is- 
lands of the Indian Archipelago the 
parties are regularly betrothed to 
each other for a longer or shorter 
time, sometimes not for more than 
a month, and at others for a period 
of years. Among the ancient Arabs, 
according to Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, marriages were often con- 
tracted for a limited period of defi- 
nite length, after which the wife 
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might withdraw. if she pleased. 
Somewhat of the same character is 
a temporary form of marriage 
which still exists in certain parts of 
Arabia. In Mecca marriages of 
short duration are concluded by 
pilgrims who tarry there for longer 
or shorter spaces of time, and wom- 
en go thither from Egypt with the 
avowed purpose of entering into 
such alliances. The Shi‘ah Mos- 
lems recognise as legal temporary 
marriages contracted for a fixed pe- 
riod of time—a day, a month, or a 
year, or any other specified period. 
... This temporary form of mar- 
riage exists in Persia to the present 
day, but it is held to be unlawful 
by the Sunnis. Temporary mar- 
riages are recognised throughout 
Tibet, whether contracted for six 
months, a month, or perhaps a 
week, and . . . these unions are not 
held immoral. In Abyssinia, also, 
there are marriages entered into for 
a fixed period, at the end of which 
husband and wife separate. ... 
“Among many peoples there is a 
regular marriage upon trial before 
the union becomes definite, the 
bridegroom either taking the girl to 
his own house or going himself to 
stay with her parents for a certain 
length of time. Something of the 
kind existed even in Scotland prior 
to the Reformation, as a genuine 
custom known as ‘hand-fasting.’ 
At the public fairs men selected fe- 
male companions with whom to co- 
habit for a year. At the expiry of 
this period both parties were ac- 
counted free; they might either 
unite in marriage or live singly. A 
similar custom existed in Ireland, 
in a very rude form; and the Welsh, 
according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
did not marry until they had tried, 
by previous cohabitation, the dis- 
position and particularly the fecun- 
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dity of the person with whom they 
were engaged.” 


S for divorce, there is probably 

no conceivable variety that has 

not been tried, and we may add, 

found wanting. To quote again 

from Westermarck’s inexhaustible 

storehouse of information (Chapter 
xxxii.): 

“There are also many tribes in 
which divorce is said to be of fre- 
quent occurrence or marriage often 
of very short duration. Father 
Chomé states that among the Chiri- 
guanos of Bolivia married people 
usually remained together for two 
years, after which time the husband 
settled down in another village and 
took a new wife. Among the Creeks 
marriage was considered only as a 
temporary convenience, not bind- 
ing on the parties more than one 
year, the consequence being that a 
large portion of the old and middle- 
aged men had had many different 
wives and that their children, scat- 
tered around the country, were un- 
known to them. Among the Eski- 
mo of the Ungava district, it is sel- 
dom that a man keeps a wife for a 
number of years, and only in rare 
instances the pair remain together 
for life. Many a Kalmuck changes 
his wife two or three 
or four times with- The Russian 
in a short period. “Experiment” 
Among the Yenda- Not New 
lins of Indo-China it 
is rare for any woman to arrive at 
middle age without having a fam- 
ily by two or more husbands. With 
the Koravas—a tribe of vagabonds, 
thieves, quack doctors, and fortune- 
tellers, who are seattered all over 
India—a woman who has had seven 
husbands, whether she lost them 
by death or by divorce, is much es- 
teemed and takes the lead in mar- 
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riages and religious ceremonies 
generally. The Maldive Islanders 
are said to be so fond of change 
that many a man marries and di- 
vorces the same woman three or 
four times in the course of his life.” 
Westermarck continues piling up 
such detailed information on di- 
vorce, for over one hundred closely 
packed pages, with an almost limit- 
less number of references to books 
of travel written by scientific ob- 
servers. It is remarkable, amongst 
other facts, how many savage tribes 
allow divorce upon mutual consent, 
or upon the desire of either party 
to the contract. So whatever may 
be said for or against the Russian 
experiment, no well informed eth- 
nologist would admit that it is new. 
It is a familiar thing among sav- 
ages. Perhaps that is one reason 
that they still remain savages. 


<n 
> 


ECENTLY Dr. William S. Thay- 
er, retiring President of the 
American Medical Association, in 
his opening address to the dele- 
gates at the annual convention, de- 
nounced the prohibition laws as 
tyranny. His precise words were: 
“When in a country like ours the 
National Government attempts to 
legislate for the whole country, as 
to what we may or 
may not eat or 
drink, as to how we 
may dress, as to our 
religious beliefs, or as to what we 
may or may not read, this is to in- 
terfere with those rights sacred to 
every English speaking man; this 
is no longer a republican govern- 
ment, it is tyranny.” 

He then expressed a very impor- 
tant fact which concerns not mere- 
ly the dry laws, but all legislation 
in America: ' 





A Forgotten 
Principle 
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“The strength of our Government 
in the past has been in its elasticity 
and in that it has allowed much 
latitude in local self-control, in that 
it has recognized the right of local 
communities to settle those ques- 
ions which relate to their everyday 
life. But there are lengths beyond 
which a majority may not go. 

“In the long run, we English 
speaking people will not endure 
tyranny. For immediate concen- 
trated mass action, such as is nec- 
essary in time of war, such a Gov- 
ernment is necessary. We accept 
it; we demand it. But in time of 
peace we insist on certain local and 
individual liberties which we re- 
gard as rights. 

“As a Nation we have of recent 
years set a rather sorry example in 
the matter of inconsiderate, ill- 
considered and intolerant prescrip- 
tions and prohibitions—prescrip- 
tions and prohibitions which may 
be properly met in certain localities 
where they represent the desire of 
a majority but which, when ap- 
plied to the country at large, inter- 
fere with the personal liberties of 


the people.” 


E New York World a day or 

two later contained an edito- 
rial on Dr. Thayer’s address: “We 
speculated,” says the Editor, “as to 
how Bishop Cannon or Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance would go about dis- 
crediting Dr. Thayer. We had no 
need to speculate. Dr. Wilson 
spoke back promptly. 

“Dr. Thayer,” he said, “is ‘un- 
patriotic.’ Our readers can turn to 
Who’s Who and find there the rec- 
ord of the man whom this fanatical 
lobbyist has the impudence to call 
unpatriotic. Dr. Thayer was born 
in Milton, Mass., in 1864; graduated 
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from Harvard College and Harvard 
Medical School. He is professor 
emeritus of medicine at Johns Hop- 
kins University. During the war 
he was Major and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia and then chief 
consultant, with the rank of Briga- 
dier General, to the A. E. F. in 
France. He is now a Brigadier in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. He 
holds the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the United States Govern- 
ment. It may be added that he is 
among the most eminent of Amer- 
ican physicians and that his repu- 
tation is world-wide. 

“Dr. Wilson, however, has de- 
clared that he is not a patriot. He 
has declared also that Dr. Thayer 

was elected Presi- 
False Witness dent of the Ameri- 
by Bigots can Medical Asso- 

ciation by a ‘wet 
crowd from Baltimore’ who ‘put 
over’ Dr. Thayer on ‘an unsuspect- 
ing body’ who did not know ‘there 
was a liquor deal in all that propa- 
ganda.’ Well, Dr. Wilson may not 
think much of personal liberty, but 
when it comes to the exercise of 
personal license to defame _ the 
whole medical profession he has no 
inhibitions. 

“How long is the Methodist 
Church going to endure as its 
spokesman a barbarian like this 
man Wilson? For surely it is a 
shocking thing that a Church 
should day in, day out be displayed 
to the people through a man who 
regularly violates the Ninth 
[Eighth] Commandment.” 

Beyond saying “Amen” to that 
editorial utterance, we Catholics 
would like to add just one word. 
The fanatics who with infallible as- 
surance damn out of hand anyone 
who disagrees with them on prohi- 
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bition are the same who damn all 
who disagree with them in religion. 
Naturally, we who represent the op- 
position pole of religious thought 
from theirs, are the chief benefici- 
aries of their contumely. We 
know how Dr. Thayer feels when, 
after a perfectly reasonable and 
temperate expression of opinion, he 
is calumniated by the bigots. We 
have been in the same boat. If he 
needed sympathy we should extend 
it to him. But he needs no sym- 
pathy. Congratulations are more 
in order. 


ip 
all 


IERRE VAN PAASSEN, of the 
Evening World, writing from 
Paris, reports that there is a vigor- 
ous propaganda for Buddhism in 
the French capital, and that a Bud- 
dhist priest has been dispatched to 
America to look the ground over 
prior to the invasion of this coun- 
try by a score of missionaries. In 
Paris the Buddhists are to build a 
great temple, as a 
eenter of worship The Propa- 
and of propaganda. ganda of 
Lectures are to be Buddhism 
given in all lan- 
guages and—to use our informant’s 
precise expression—‘“an extensive 
publicity campaign” is already un- 
der way. That distinctly modern 
and <ccidental phrase, “publicity 
campaign” sounds strangely inap- 
propriate when applied to an an- 
cient and sleepy oriental religion. 
One hardly expects apostolic activ- 
ity in a moribund faith whose prin- 
cipal doctrine is that existence of 
any kind is a curse and that the 
only happiness is to cease to exist; 
a religion in which the desire for 
life hereafter is held quite as repre- 
hensible as the love of life on earth; 
a religion that is based essentially 
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upon the improbable belief that 
our condition in this life, good or 
bad, was caused by our actions in a 
previous existence, of which we 
have no remembrance; a religion, 
in fine, without God, and, logically 
at least, without prayer. In place 
of active prayer there is, in Bud- 
dhism, the deliberate cultivation of 
a mechanical kind of ecstasy, 
scarcely to be distinguished from 
mental torpor, a kind of anticipa- 
tion of Nirvana—the state of ob- 
livion. I speak, of course, of Bud- 
dhism as commonly understood 
and practiced by the multitudes of 
its adherents, not of Buddhism in 
its pristine purity as conceived in 
the mind of Gautama. 

How it can be that anyone who 
has traveled in India or China or 
Japan and has seen Buddhism in 
practice, should desire to adopt it 
for himself, or to see it spread 
in the West, is beyond understand- 
ing unless we remember that when 
one rejects a reasonable faith the 
soul is restless and will have some 
substitute, even if it be only the 
crudest superstition. 

I dare say it is possible to give 
Buddhism a presentation attractive 
to the occidental mind, to interpret 
Nirvana, for example, not as ob- 
livion after death, but as the dying 
out of passion, of sensuality, of 
matter, of desire,—but why should 
a Christian or even an ex-Christian 
population swallow a mass of ab- 
surdities for the sake of a few no- 
ble principles, which can be found 
in any ethical system, and which 
are surpassed infinitely by the wis- 
dom of the Gospels? 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 









T seems that the systematic propa- 

ganda for Buddhism is to be made 
with the assistance of an appeal to 
race pride and prejudice. Judaism 
and Christianity are Semitic in ori- 
gin. Buddhism is to be recom- 
mended as non-Semitic, and purely 
Aryan. We have seen a display of 
similar animus in 
the attempt of Gen- 
eral Ludendorff to 
persuade the Ger- 
mans to abandon Christ and revert 
to the native German deities, Wo- 
tan, Freya and Thor. So far may 
one go when driven by the goad of 
anti-Semitism and by exaggerated 
nationalism. 

How it happens that race preju- 
dice can be associated with such a 
pacifist religion as Buddhism, the 
very antithesis of Ludendorff’s 
militaristic paganism, is more diffi- 
cult to understand. But again, it is 
not quite impossible to understand 
any anomaly, or any vagary of the 
human soul once it becomes restless 
and discontented because of having 
lost its God, and its normal satis- 
faction of communion with Him. 
Psychology teaches that a man, or 
a race, must have some religion, and 
history teaches that when an indi- 
vidual or a whole people lose reli- 
gion they generally lapse into su- 
perstition. The contrary opinion, 
that one abandons religion to get 
away from superstition is an illu- 
sion. One abandons religion to be 
free to indulge in_ superstition. 
That psychological and historical 
fact probably explains whatever 
new zest there may be in the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism. 


And of 
Heathenism 

















Accorp BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE IN MEXICO 


For the first time since the Cath- 
olic churches were closed three 
years ago, Masses were said in 
eleven churches in Mexico on June 
27th. Though unannounced, it is 
estimated that they were attended 
by 15,000 persons. The first Mass 
was said in the Church of the Holy 
Family, in the Colonia Roma, where 
the majority of the members of the 
American colony live. 

This resumption of religious 
services was due to the announce- 
ments made simultaneously on 
June 2ist by President Emilio 
Portes Gil and Archbishop Leopold 
Ruiz y Flores acting as Papal Dele- 
gate, that they had reached an ac- 
cord in the long standing contro- 
versy between Church and State. 
The basis of the religious agree- 
ment as set forth in the President’s 
statement is as follows: 

“1. The Mexican Government will 
allow the Catholic hierarchy to des- 
ignate those priests who are to reg- 
ister in compliance with Mexican 
laws. 

“2. Religious instruction, while 
not permitted in the schools (which 
is specified in the Constitution), 
will be permitted within the 
churches. 

“3. The right is reserved to Mexi- 
can Catholic prelates to apply for 
modification of the Constitution at 
any time in future which is the 
same as granted all Mexican citi- 
zens.” 

The right given the Church to 
designate priests who are to reg- 
ister in compliance with the Mexi- 
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can laws, made it possible for the 
Church to agree to the registration. 

The Archbishop’s statement was 
as follows: 

“Bishop Diaz and I have had sev- 
eral conferences with the Presi- 
dent, the results of which are set 
forth in the statement which he 
has issued to-day. 

“I am glad to say that all con- 
versations have been marked by a 
spirit of mutual good-will and re- 
spect. As a consequence of the 
statement made by the President, 
the Mexican clergy will resume re- 
ligious services pursuant to the 
laws in force. 

“I entertain the hope that re- 
sumption of religious services may 
lead the Mexican people, animated 
by a spirit of mutual good-will, to 
coéperate in all moral efforts made 
for the benefit of all people of our 
fatherland. 

“LEOPOLDO Ruiz, 
“Archbishop of Morelia and Apos- 
tolic Delegate.” 

The agreement, which in a later 
statement the Archbishop referred 
to as a “solution which, if not com- 
plete, is a road by which to reach a 
complete one,” was the occasion of 
enthusiasm and rejoicing such as 
Mexico has not experienced in many 
years. A purely spontaneous pil- 
grimage of all castes, numbering 
100,000 pilgrims, began at once to 
the Shrine of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, to offer their thanks for the 
healing of the breach. The churches 
are being re-opened as fast as the 
Government can turn them over, 
and the exiled clergy are returning 
to their flocks. Following the an- 
nouncement of the settlement, all 
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women prisoners held for violation 
of religious laws only were re- 
leased. 

It was announced on June 22d, 
that Bishop Pascual Diaz, S.J., of 
the Diocese of Tabasco, had been 
designated by the Pope as Arch- 
bishop of Mexico City and titular 
head of the Church in Mexico. He 
had borne the brunt of the early 
struggle until he was exiled in 1927 
as the “intellectual author” of the 
armed religious revolt. Credit for 
the final settlement is principally 
due to President Portes Gil, Arch- 
bishop Ruiz, Bishop Diaz, Ambassa- 
dor Morrow, Sefior, Miguel Cruchaga, 
formerly Chilean Ambassador in 
Washington and now arbiter in 
the Mexican-German and Mexican- 
Spanish Claims Commission, Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., vice-presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, and 
Father John J. Burke, C.S.P. Con- 
cerning the part played by Father 
Burke, we quote from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 2d: 

“Since the agreement between the 
Church and the Mexican govern- 
ment it has been learned that the 
basis of accord, proclaimed on 
June 21st by President Portes Gil, 
is substantially that which was ar- 
ranged nearly eighteen months ago 
by the Rev. John J. Burke, a mem- 
ber of the Congregation of St. Paul 
the Apostle and general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

“Father Burke’s negotiations 
were conducted with Elias Calles, 
then President of Mexico, at a time 
when it was generally believed that 
a satisfactory understanding was 
only remotely possible. In spite of 
these apparent difficulties their con- 
versations, it is said, were success- 
ful and the foundation was laid for 
an agreement which is textually not 
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unlike the recent statement by 
President Gil. 

“Leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church described [Father Burke’s 
part in the accord] as ‘a triumph of 
missionary work.’ So far they have 
been unable to recall another case 
in which a priest with no official 
status approached a government 
and achieved a basis for reaching a 
settlement with its citizens. 

“Once editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, published in New York City, 
Father Burke in 1917 became gen- 
eral secretary of the National Cath- 
olic War Council, an agency which 
was to establish the war work of 
the Church. Later he became chair- 
man of the Committee of Six, a 
group representing denominational 
organizations engaged in war which 
correlated their work with the pro- 
gram of the War Department. 

“At the conclusion of the war the 
National Catholic War Council, hav- 
ing filled the purpose for which it 
was created, became the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, an 
agency set up by the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops to handle religious 
matters which require common ac- 
tion. Father Burke continued as 
its general secretary... . 

“For almost a year Father Burke 
found no occasion to enter directly 
into the Mexican situation. Mean- 
time, President Calles, acting un- 
der the special powers which had 
been granted to him, drew up the 
enabling legislation necessary to 
put the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1927 into effect. As a re- 
sult the ministry was confined to 
native Mexicans, religious instruc- 
tion was forbidden in pvblic and 
private primary schools, monastic 
orders were prohibited, and the re- 
nunciation of personal liberty 
through a religious vow was made 
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le. Clergymen were for- 
bidden to criticize the government 
or to ‘associate for political pur- 
poses,’ church buildings were put 
under government supervision and 
clerical garb was forbidden in pub- 
lic. 

“The first issue brought before 
Father Burke was that presented by 
the deportation of Mexican priests 
and nuns, which began in April of 
1927. 

“Late in 1927 information came 
to Washington through diplomatic 
channels that President Calles 
would be willing to grant an inter- 
view to a representative of the 
Church. Father Burke was dele- 
gated to make the approach if the 
Vatican gave its consent. That per- 
mission was obtained and in April, 
1928, Dwight W. Morrow, American 
Ambassador to Mexico, arranged 
for Father Burke to see President 
Calles, the negotiations to be car- 
ried on secretly. 

“Father Burke slipped out of 
Washington on a mission known 
only to a handful of Catholic lead- 
ers. At Laredo, Tex., he was met 
by a messenger from President 
Calles and started into Mexico, his 
exact destination unknown. He 
passed without a pause through 
Mexican customs, skirted Mexico 
City and continued to Vera Cruz, 
reaching that point on the Saturday 
before Easter. 

“President Calles was in the for- 
tress of San Juan de Ulua, once a 
Mexican penal colony, built on the 
reefs of the Bay of Vera Cruz. Fa- 
ther Burke arrived shortly before 
noon and the priest was summoned 
immediately into the Presidential 
chamber. There he and President 
Calles talked for six hours, and as 
a result of their conference the basis 
for the settlement was reached. 
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“Father Burke returned to Wash- 
ington to read that a ‘mysterious 
Monsignor Burke, of Toronto,’ had 
been reported in Mexico. 

“Father Burke exchanged letters 
of opinion with President Calles. 
From these original drafts, which 
set forth the fundamental princi- 
ples of agreement, various sections 
were metaphrased in the recent 
statement by Portes Gil. Most im- 
portant of all, the first drafts out- 
lined a tentative plan for the return 
to their parishes and dioceses of 
the exiled Mexican clergymen. 

“Having progressed so far in the 
negotiations, Father Burke felt that 
the matter was one which might 
properly be handled by the Mexi- 
cans themselves. As a result the 
bishops were called together at San 
Antonio, and Archbishop Ruiz, who 
had previously been consulted, told 
them of the situation. He then was 
authorized to return to Mexico to 
continue the negotiations if the op- 
portunity offered. 

“Tentative feelers went out 
through diplomatic channels. 
Would President Calles be willing 
to continue the negotiations with 
Archbishop Ruiz? Again, with the 
aid of Ambassador Morrow, a con- 
ference was arranged. 

“About the middle of May, 1928, 
Father Burke and Archbishop Ruiz, 
incognito, slipped past the Mexican 
border. This time the destination 
was Chapultepec, where the party 
from the United States was quar- 
tered in a private residence, pro- 
vided with confidential servants and 
fenced by precautions which made 
it certain that their movements 
would not be discovered. The con- 
ferees went over much the same 
ground that had been covered in 
the previous conversation between 
Father Burke and President Calles. 














The discussion was entirely satis- 
factory to Archbishop Ruiz, but be- 
fore a final agreement was reached 
he asked for permission to return 
to the United States to confer with 
the Mexican bishops who had au- 
thorized his mission. 

“Negotiations had reached a stage 
at which it was hoped that a settle- 
ment would be reached within a 
short time when, on July 17, 1928, 
General Obregon was killed. Be- 
cause the slayer, José de Leon 
Torol, was a Catholic, and of the 
widespread fear in Mexico that the 
assassination was a ‘Catholic plot,’ 
negotiations were broken off. Once 
more, when conditions might have 
permitted a resumption of over- 
tures, President Calles’s term ended 
and Portes Gil became President. 
Negotiations could not be renewed 
until the government of President 
Gil had established itself, but before 
that time arrived General Escobar 
had broken out in rebellion against 
the central government and efforts 
were made to give the uprising a 
religious tinge. 

“At the close of the rebellion Fa- 
ther Burke was called to Rome for 
conferences in which the Most Rev. 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, also 
had a part. They had not returned 
to the United States when, on May 
2d, President Gil issued a statement 
which absolved the Catholic Church 
of responsibility for the rebellion. 
Archbishop Ruiz issued a statement 
remarking on the apparently sym- 
pathetic attitude of the Mexican 
government, and expressing the 
hope that negotiations might be re- 
opened. Less than a week later the 
reply of President Gil was delivered 
through the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington, and the Vatican was 
asked to give Archbishop Ruiz per- 
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mission to make the final settle- 
ment. Before the month was out 
the Archbishop had been designated 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico and 
the settlement followed quickly.” 


-— 
a 





NEw SuUpPERIOR GENERAL OF THE 
PAULISTS 


At the General Chapter of the 
Paulist Community held at the 
motherhouse attached to the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle on 
June 25th, the Rev. John B. Har- 
ney, well-known missionary, was 
elected Superior General, succeed- 
ing the Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
whose five year term of office had 
expired. At the same meeting, a 
new board of Consultors was cho- 
sen, their office being to assist the 
Superior General in his govern- 
ment of the Community. The 
members of the new board are: 
the Rev. John Carter Smyth, a 
member of the mission band; the 
Rev. Denis J. Devine, pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Broadway and 207th Street; the 
Rev. William J. Finn, director of 
the Paulist choristers; and the 
Rev. Arthur R. Miller of the Paul- 
ist Church at Winchester, Tenn. 
No changes have been made in the 
pastorates of the Paulist churches 
throughout the country. 

Father Harney, the new Supe- 
rior General, like his predecessor, 
was born in Brooklyn. When he 
was fifteen he entered the Sulpi- 
cian College of St. Charles in Mary- 
land, from which he was graduated 
in 1895. He then entered the Paul- 
ist house of studies in Washington, 
to make his theology course in 
preparation for his ordination to 
the priesthood. This event took 
place on June 9, 1900, when he with 


























two other prominent Paulist mis- 
sionaries who had made their stud- 
ies with him, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Daly and the Rev. Peter J. Moran, 
were ordained at the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle by the Right Rev. 
John J. Monaghan, then Bishop 
of Wilmington, Del. For several 
years, Father Harney was stationed 
at the Church of St. Paul as a mem- 
ber of the mission band; then he 
went to St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington, as Professor of Theology, a 
post he held for five years. After 
two more years on the New York 
mission band, he went to Chicago, 
where the next ten years were 
passed in parish work. For the 
past five years he has been sta- 
tioned at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd on upper Broadway. At 
the last General Chapter of the 
Community in 1924, Father Harney 
had been made first consultor, next 
in rank to the Superior General. 

Besides being well known as a 
missionary, Father Harney is the 
author of a number of pamphlets 
on apologetic and other subjects, 
which are much in demand, among 
them The Catholic Faith, The Di- 
vine Commission of the Church, Is 
One Church as Good as Another? 
Why I Am a Catholic, etc. 


-_ 
> 





DiPLoMaTic RELATIONS ESTAB- 
LISHED 


DipLtomatic relations between 
Italy and the Holy See were fully 
established on July 8th, when Msgr. 
Borgongini-Duca, first Papal Nuncio 
to modern Italy, presented his cre- 
dentials to King Victor Emmanuel 
at the Quirinal Palace. Later the 
Nuncio visited Premier Mussolini, 
giving him a letter from the Pope. 
The Premier in turn called on Msgr. 
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Borgongini-Duca, who is now the 
dean of the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to Italy. 

Count Cesare Maria del Vecchi, 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See, 
had already been received in state 
at the Vatican on June 25th, pre- 
senting his credentials to Pope 
Pius XI. 

On July 8th there appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano a strong edi- 
torial protest against the sequestra- 
tion of Youthful Life, a Catholic 
publication of the diocese of Vicen- 
za, for the alleged reason that it 
“tended to draw Italian Catholic 
youth away from the legitimate 
authority of the State and Italian 
institutions.” According to the Os- 
servatore the address, one of hom- 
age to the Pope, was wrongly inter- 
preted by the Vicenza censor, who 
read into it an incitement to rebel- 
lion against the authority of the 
State. The sequestration is the 
more difficult to justify, owing to 
the fact that the text of the address 
had appeared in other Catholic pa- 
pers, and gone unchallenged. 

The publication in book form of 
Premier Mussolini’s speeches in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on the 
Lateran Treaty, was the occasion of 
a new note from His Holiness to 
Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, recalling his comment on 
these speeches when they were first 
delivered and which are practically 
unchanged in the new publication. 


ip 
all 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION IN 
IRELAND 


Tue celebration of the centenary 
of Catholic Emancipation in Ire- 
land, reached its culmination on 
June 23d, when a Pontifical High 
Mass of Thanksgiving was said in 









Phoenix Park, Dublin, attended by 
a crowd variously estimated at 
from 250,000 to 500,000 people. 
The celebrant was the Most Rev. 
Dr. MacRory, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of All Ireland, 
the Archbishop of Dublin presiding, 
whilst there were present Archbish- 
op Pizzani, the Pope’s representa- 
tive, all the prelates of Ireland, 
some from England, the heads of 
religious communities, President 
Cosgrave and the members of the 
Free State Government, members 
of the Seanad and Dail, and distin- 
guished people from all walks of 
life. A marked feature was the rev- 
erent demeanor and impressive si- 
lence that reigned in the vast 
throng, who were evidently engaged 
primarily in an act of religious 
worship. Mass was followed by a 
procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the streets of Dublin. 
Altogether this event was one of 
the greatest religious functions in 
Irish history. 

Another interesting happening in 
Irish ecclesiastical history, was the 
celebration on June 30th of the first 
Mass offered in three hundred years 
at the Rock of Cashel, Tipperary, 
on the site of the old Cathedral, 
which is being restored by the Fran- 
ciscans. Archbishop Harty offici- 
ated, and John McCormack was 
the soloist of the occasion. The 
Mass was broadcast, the first time 
that this has been done in Ireland 
or England. 
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UNION OF SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A UNION of twenty-nine commu- 
nities of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
United States under the govern- 
ment of one General Superior is 
about to take place. A decree from 
the Sacred Congregation of Reli- 
gious has been received by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi, authorizing the 
union. There are sixty-two mother- 
houses of the Sisters of Mercy in 
this country, each generally located 
in a different diocese. The fusion 
is not a new idea, but was dis- 
cussed some years ago when His 
Eminence Cardinal Diomede Fal- 
conio was Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. Its need has become 
so evident of recent years that, at 
the instance of the Chicago Com- 
munity, supported later by the 
Baltimore Sisters, the matter was 
proposed to the Holy See. In the 
words of the decree the union 
would enable the Sisters to “more 
easily attain their common purpose, 
the strength of regular discipline 
would be increased, and more abun- 
dant fruits would accrue to the 
faithful.” 

In a letter to each motherhouse, 
Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, while 
paying a fine tribute to the work of 
the Sisters of Mercy, urged them all 
“to listen to the voice of the Holy 
Father as expressed in the Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation.” 














Our Contributors 


Denis Gwynn (“Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Catholic Emancipation”), Irish 
journalist, who has treated the 
Centenary of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion under many different phases, 
acknowledges here the debt of 
English Catholics to the gracious 
and noble woman who was the wife 
of George IV. Mr. Gwynn’s schol- 
arly volume, A Hundred Years of 
Catholic Emancipation, is appraised 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Epwarp G. REINHARD, M.A., B.S. 
(“Beauty and the Beetles”), an en- 
thusiastic “bugologist,” wrote this, 
his first short story, as a pleasant 
relaxation from his scientific work. 
Mr. Reinhard holds a research posi- 
tion in biology with the Minnesota 
State Board of Health and is at the 
same time doing graduate work in 
zodlogy at the University of Minne- 
sota. His Witchery of Wasps, re- 
cently published, is a popular ac- 
count of his personal observations 
on the interesting habits of some of 
our American solitary wasps, writ- 
ten somewhat after the fashion of 
“Playing Fabre,” a sprightly paper 
which he contributed to this maga- 
zine in October, 1925. 


THEODORE MAynarp (“The Ven- 
ture”), well known to our readers 
as a distinguished poet and essay- 
ist, is at present on the Faculty of 
Georgetown University and makes 
his home in Washington, D. C. 


HovuGHTon Puetps (“Is Peter 
Asleep?”), writing in our pages for 
the first time, is a contributor to 
many non-Catholic periodicals. As 
the mental reaction of an outsider 


to the work of a Catholic who criti- 
cizes the Church he still claims as 
his own, this paper has considerable 
significance. 


Rev. JosepH A. Newson, D.D. 
(“Christ in Popular Literature”), 
an authority on Biblical matters, 
is Professor of Sacred Scripture at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. 
This is his first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


T. A. Frynn, B.A. (“Contempo- 
rary Irish Women Poets”), a near 
relative of the late Father Shealy, 
S.J., was born at Ballyporeen, Co. 
Tipperary, and is a graduate of the 
National University of Ireland. Mr. 
Flynn is a contributor of short 
stories and articles of Catholic in- 
terest to English periodicals and 
newspapers, and is the editor of 
Introibo. 


SHELDON WILLs (“Mrs. Warren’s 
Successor”) writes advertising for 
bread and butter and an occasional 
short story to put a little jam upon 
the bread. Born in Illinois, he tried 
successively Nebraska, Iowa, Texas, 
Oklahoma and—California. There 
he remains at Los Gatos, in his own 
little place in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains which he calls Quiet Hills. 


Mary Sinton (Mrs. Joun D.) 
Leitcu (“Holydays”) was born in 
New York City and educated at 
Smith College and Columbia, and in 
France and Germany where she 
traveled extensively. But breaking 
away from the conventional ways 
of travel she took to the seven seas 
in sailing ships and tramp steam- 
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ers, visiting Patagonia, the Straits 
of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego, 
Cape Verde and the Windward Is- 
lands. Mrs. Leitch is the Secretary 
of the Poetry Society of Virginia 
and the author of The Waggon and 
the Star, a book of poems. 


Rev. Bepe JARRETT, O.P., M.A., 
S.T.Lect. (“Vossler’s Idea of Medi- 
eval Culture”), English Provincial 
of the Dominicans, is well known 
also in this country as a preacher 
and lecturer through his Lenten 
courses at the Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, New York City. Father 


Jarrett is the author—among other 
works—of Medieval Socialism, St. 
Antonino and Medieval Economics, 
and Social Theories of the Middle 
Ages. 


Marion Branpon, M.A. (“The Gift 
of the Dead”), was born in Chicago, 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


but lived for several years in Eng- 
land, part of the time in a seashore 
town, whose long beach, sand dunes 
and fishing quarter, afford the set- 
ting for this her first short story. 
Miss Brandon is a contributor to 
The Churchman. 


ANNA McCLureE SHOLL (“Stand- 
ards”) gives us in her present con- 
tribution a companion essay to her 
“Values” which we published in 
February, 1929. 


GeorcE D. Meapows (“A Century 
of Growth”), Senior Master at the 
Greenwich Country Day School in 
Connecticut, has returned to Eng- 
land for the summer months. Our 
readers will remember his delight- 
ful paper, “Some Catholic Foot- 
prints in London,” which appeared 
in our issues of July and Septem- 
ber, 1926. 














Mew Books 


Whither Mankind. Edited by Charles A. Beard.—Foch Speaks. By Major 
Charles Bugnet.—A King of Shadows. By Margaret Yeo.—St. Paul. By Fernand 
Prat, S.J. Translated by John L. Stoddard.—St. Paul. By Emile Baumann. 
Translated by Kenneth Burke.—American Criticism. By Norman Foerster.— 
Matthew Arnold. By Hugh Kingsmill.—The Transplanting. By Marie Balascheff. 
Translated by Martha Genung Stearns.—The Real Situation in Russia. By Leon 
Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman.—Sister Julia (Susan McGroarty), S.N.D. 
(1827-1901). By Sister Helen Louise, S.N.D.—La Spiritualité Chrétienne. IV. By 
Abbé P. Pourrat.—Middletown. By Robert Lynd and Helen M. Lynd.—Shorter 


Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Whither Mankind. Edited by Charles 
A. Beard. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

In these days of prodigious liter- 
ary output the “Symposium” is ap- 
parently as necessary as the “Out- 
line.” But it would seem that a 
symposium ought to be written by 
men of varying types of mind, 
rather than by a group that is vir- 
tually all of one school. No one 
who reads Whither Mankind, sub- 
titled rather ambitiously, “A Pano- 
rama of Modern Civilization,” will 
be deceived into the fancy that he 
is getting different points of view 
on the problems presented. The 
names of the contributors will suf- 
ficiently orientate the experienced 
reader. The editor is Charles A. 
Beard and his collaborators are 
such “liberals” and radicals as 
Havelock Ellis, Bertrand Russell, 
James Harvey Robinson, John 
Dewey, Beatrice and Sidney Webb 
(and now be prepared for a sudden 
let down), Emil Ludwig, George 
Dorsey, Stuart Chase and others, 
tapering down to the inevitable 
Hendrik Van Loon, who seems to 
be invited to take part in such 
enterprises as this for the same rea- 
son that a professional comedian 
is invited to a banquet of engineers 
or philosophers,—there seems to be 
need of comic relief. 


— 





It is not to be inferred that the 
work is uninteresting to conserva- 
tives simply because it contains no 
conservative thought. On the con- 
trary, there is scarcely anything 
more entertaining to a conservative 
than a miscellaneous assemblage 
of radical opinions, and, by the 
same token, nothing more apt to 
confirm him in his conservatism. 

In the “Introduction” (one of the 
best chapters in the work, the other 
being that on “Education” by Ever- 
ett Dean Martin), the Editor sounds 
the keynote: “All over the world, 
the thinkers and searchers who 
scan the horizon of the future are 
attempting to assess the values of 
civilization and speculating about 
its destiny . . . the cry ascends on 
all sides: ‘Where do we go from 
here?’ Vivere deinde philosophari 
—the stomach being full, what shall 
we do next?” 

It is remarkable, however, that, 
neither the editor nor any of his 
coadjutors venture to present a cri- 
terion of values. These assessors 
place a value upon an idea or a fact, 
or an institution, or a prophecy,— 
on anything, according to their own 
sweet will. As for the question 
“where do we go from here?” no 
one of them can pretend to tell us. 
We just have to keep going. We 
may end in the Elysian Fields or in 








the abyss. Our cicerones are un- 
certain. Dr. Beard admits that 
anxiety about the values and future 
of civilization is real, but neither 
he nor any of his fellows has any 
certain solace for the anxious 
world. They are skillful at stating 
problems, but chary of solving 
them. Doubtless this is inevitable 
with agnostics, many of whom (the 
more logical ones) are in addition 
pessimists. Indeed John Dewey 
seems to doubt that a group of 
skeptics can even so much as pro- 
pose their problem. “No question 
can be stated where everything is 
questioned,” he says. “Ability to 
formulate a problem depends upon 
something which is admitted.” Of 


course it is possible that this hand- 
picked group, chosen apparently be- 
cause they have some little homo- 
geneity of thought, may “admit” 
some one thing or other. But John 
Dewey, writing on “Philosophy,” 


knows that there is not one solitary 
philosophical proposition that is 
commonly,—not to say universally, 
—admitted by philosophers. They 
cannot so much as agree that the 
world exists. In fact there are 
plenty of philosophers, quite as 
able as John Dewey, ready to de- 
bate with John Dewey even though 
they will not allow that John Dewey 
exists. If they will not admit that 
much, how can they even state a 
problem, not to say solve it? This 
question is asked in all seriousness, 
though some may think it facetious. 

And, after all, this volume, 
though it contains many chapters 
that deal with business and play, 
with home and the family, with the 
arts and sciences, offers itself to the 
public as a contribution to philoso- 
phy, one might almost say to escha- 
tology. Else why the catch title 
“Whither Mankind’? Dr. C.-E. 
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A. Winslow in the chapter on 
“Health,” so understands the prob- 
lem. Indeed he puts it more plain- 
ly than the Editor himself. “The 
question which has been asked of 
the contributors to this volume re- 
minds one a little of an episode in 
Wells’ ‘Food of the Gods.’ The 
‘Children of the Food’ have become 
giants eight times the stature of 
mankind with an equivalent intel- 
lectual and spiritual development. 
One of them wanders into London 
and astounded at the mass of busy, 
crawling humanity he asks, ‘What 
are you all for, you little people? 
What are you all for, anyway?’ 

“Professor Beard has put this 
question to our modern scientific 
civilization. It is a sound question 
and a pertinent one; but it takes a 
little answering. It involves con- 
sideration of what has been accom- 
plished, of the values and the costs 
of the results attained, of future 
probable tendencies and of the un- 
derlying philosophy which, however 
unconsciously, animates our civili- 
zation as a whole. It is a challenge 
which we, who believe in evolution 
and in the fruits of evolution, 
should be proud to take up as best 
we may.” 

At the end, however, the patient 
reader finds that that is the last ques- 
tion the combined writers would 
dare to attempt to answer. As long 
as they keep away from that ques- 
tion, they proceed with consider- 
able success and facility. When, 
for example, George Dorsey in a 
chapter on “Race and Civilization” 
takes up the cudgels with Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Lathrop Stoddard, 
Albert Edward Wiggam and Madi- 
son Grant, he slashes about with 
great gusto, and it must be admitted 
with what seems to be great suc- 
cess. But, after all he is only deal- 
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ing with the “Nordic” myth, which 
has been already rather sufficiently 
cudgeled. He is concerned with the 
question “Whence Mankind?” and 
he thinks he knows; but ask him 
“Whither?” and his aggressiveness 
and self-assurance will abandon 
him. 

The chapter on “Religion” is 
written by James Harvey Robinson. 
The choice of such a one to write 
on that subject is in itself sufficient 
indication of the kind of treatise 
desired. Apparently the Editor got 
what he wanted: a superficial, plau- 
sible, non-committal, and all in all a 
mildly hostile treatment of all or- 
ganized religion, Christianity in- 
cluded—perhaps we might say 
Christianity especially. The tone 
of the article will be offensive to 
all who feel that religion is not a 
matter to be treated with scarcely 
concealed sarcasm, and with re- 
peated obnoxious innuendoes. For 
example, he speaks of the “distaste- 
ful suspicion that many extreme 
perturbations of human emotions, 
which have been deemed divine and 
holy manifestations of saintliness, 
suggest common enough disloca- 
tions and exaggerations which, if 
not cloaked with religion, would 
land one in an insane asylum.” 
There has been so much of this sort 
of criticism of religion, that Dr. 
Robinson might have taken it for 
granted, and instead of repeating 
the slur, he might, if only by way 
of novelty, have shown us what 
good there is in religion, and how 
we might build upon that good. 
But no,—he falls into line with 
other facile critics of Christianity. 
He even permits himself a carica- 
ture of it, as in the sentence, “They 
are commanded to love their neigh- 
bors as themselves,—and neighbors 
are those who hold the true faith.” 


After that nasty statement he has 
the assurance to say that such a 
monstrous interpretation of Christ’s 
teaching would be accepted as a 
“salient feature of religion in Chris- 
tian lands.” Accepted by whom? 
Doubtless by the enemies of the 
Christian faith, amongst whom, in 
spite of his assumption of neutral- 
ity, he is obviously to be numbered. 
There is more of this. But this 
is enough to give one a line on the 
spirit of the essay, and of the book. 
It need not be repeated, in conclud- 
ing, that the one question to which 
no serious answer is attempted in 
the whole volume is “Whither Man- 
kind”? J. M. G. 


Foch Speaks. By Major Charles 
Bugnet. New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.00. 

When it comes to a question of 
summer reading, most of us are in 
the position of the bridge enthusi- 
ast, uncertain whether to play from 
“strength” or “weakness.” For if 
tired brains and bodies lean through 
the torrid hours upon books which 
relax and amuse without effort of 
our own, they have equal need of 
those which infuse new morale or 
generate the energy we are all too 
conscious of lacking. And for this 
purpose the season has given us 
nothing finer or more stimulating 
than Major Bugnet’s portrait of 
Marshal Foch. 

A portrait it is, not a biography 
—in fact a “close up” which very 
few characters are great enough or 
simple enough to bear without 
flinching. Painted by the Marshal’s 
aide-de-camp from 1921 until the 
end, it is also largely an office por- 
trait. But during those final years 
the indefatigable Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff was at his office practi- 
cally “all the time”; and this Foch 




















who walked twice each day from 
his modest home to his modest 
workroom in the Invalides, where 
with his maps, his books, his tele- 
phone, his correspondence and his 
interviews he devoted himself to 
carrying out the military provisions 
of the Treaty he had been unwill- 
ing to sign, was still magnificently 
a Foch in action. One thinks of 
him, after reading these pages, as 
always in action—certainly never 
more intensely so than when think- 
ing or willing. He was no contem- 
plative, but a stern realist who de- 
tested sentimentality and oratory 
and insisted upon seeing things as 
they were. And his idea of effi- 
ciency was summed up in a concen- 
tration of will power which few men 
or women can have achieved, or the 
poor old world would never be 
blundering along as we see it. 
“Know what you will and do it,” 
was his constant, almost hypnotic 
advice. But there were two other 
things which he insisted upon: in- 
telligence—“first one must know 
how to will”—and thoroughness— 
“whatever you do, you must do 
well, no matter how unimportant 
it is.” 

Marshal Foch demanded much of 
himself and of others, but through 
the austerity of his strength shone 
gentler virtues, too—the tenderness 
toward his family and his insepa- 
rable friend, General Weygand, the 
tact which taught him, as General- 
issimo, “not to give orders but to 
make suggestions.” And into the 
confidential intercourse with his 
aide-de-camp, a thousand dramatic 
episodes of the past are conjured 
up by the day’s work. His enor- 
mous physical fitness, his insistence 
upon exercise and regular living, 
explain why he never required one 
day’s leave throughout the war, and 
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actually conducted maneuvers at 
the Staff College without being 
aware that he was in the midst of 
scarlet fever. He never forgot the 
Jesuit training which first taught 
him to specialize in mathematics 
and generally to “pull a stiff oar.” 
And those annual August pilgrim- 
ages to the grave of his son at 
Gorcy recalled the agonizing day at 
the very start of the war when 
news that Germain had been killed 
came to Foch at Chalons—and he 
asked for only half an hour alone, 
then resumed work with his gen- 
erals. Nearly the whole epic story 
of the Marshal’s participation in the 
Great War slips into the pages— 
from his invaluable aid to Joffre at 
the battle of the Marne, through the 
more and more desperate years 
when this man of genius obeyed but 
was not allowed to command, until 
that March of 1918 when he was 
finally given the supreme command 
of the Allied Armies. “God grant 
that it may not be too late!” he said 
then to his wife: less than eight 
months later, he was able to say to 
his spent, heroic troops, “You have 
won the greatest battle in history 
and have saved the most sacred of 
causes, the liberty of the world.” 
No one realized more keenly than 
Foch that France had not won the 
Peace, that the hands of the divided 
nations were all but undoing his su- 
perb work. He was “on the side of 
the peacemakers but not of the 
Pacifists,” and during those harass- 
ing years of reconstruction Major 
Bugnet watched “the great Chief be- 
come the great Citizen.” But there 
was a real martyrdom of the mind, 
if not of the body, before Marshal 
Foch passed out to the immortality 
not of man’s giving—the immortal- 
ity of which he had declared: “For 
myself, I cannot doubt it.” 
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It was characteristic of this Cath- 
olic hero that he should live his 
Faith rather than talk about it; and 
surely the inspiration of his char- 
acter, the tonic of his achievement 
must, to an age which frankly 
doubts almost everything, be not 
less than providential. “Once my 
motto was Knowledge and Con- 
science,” Ferdinand Foch remarked 
during those final years, “I still 
keep it to-day, but now say rather 
Conscience and Knowledge.” 

K. B. 


A King of Shadows. By Margaret 
Yeo. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

One of the leading London news- 
papers referred to Mrs. Yeo, on the 
occasion of the publication of her 
novel Salt, as promising “to be one 
of our best modern writers of his- 
torical fiction,” while another jour- 
nal ranks the same book beside the 
late Msgr. Benson’s stories of the 
Tudor period. Her present work 
. has been chosen by the Catholic 
Book Club as its June book. It is 
to be hoped that the Catholic read- 
ing public will give her the sup- 
port which will encourage her to 
follow up these two volumes with 
others, for we must confess that 
history as a field for Catholic novel- 
ists writing in English is a pitifully 
untilled domain at the present mo- 
ment. We greatly need some one 
capable and wiiling to assume the 
mantle of Robert Hugh Benson. 

The “King” from whom the book 
takes its title is James III., de jure 
King of England but destined never 
to sit upon the throne from which 
his father had been driven and 
about whose memory Protestant 
bigotry has built up a legend that 
is a shameful perversion of estab- 
lished historical fact. A very de- 


lightful love story has been woven 
into the substance of the main nar- 
rative, which centers about the 
tragic and lovable figure of the 
Stuart king himself. Even a read- 
er totally devoid of the historical 
sense could not fail to be held by 
the development of the love which 
draws the gallant Scots heroine 
Margaret Ogilvie and the chivalrous 
Italian prince together. 

The figure of the saintly king 
himself moves us as does the hero 
of a well-written piece of hagiogra- 
phy, while his friends and follow- 
ers—the Scots heroine, the debonair 
Italian hero, the charming Clarice 
de Sarci and her devoted brother 
Jules, and the Jesuit Pére de St. 
Etienne are living beings of flesh 
and blood. Equally real in their 
own ghastly category are the 
French Regent, the Duke of Or- 
léans, satiated with the ordinary 
sins of humanity and plunging into 
iniquities of which most mortals 
are happily ignorant, and the sin- 
ister Lord Stair, ambassador of 
George I. and unscrupulous servant 
of the new-born Hanoverian dy- 
nasty. G. D. M. 


St. Paul. By Fernand Prat, S.J. 
Translated by John L. Stoddard. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.70. 

St. Paul. By Emile Baumann. 
Translated by Kenneth Burke. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.75. 

For many years there was no Life 
of St. Paul available in English 
from the pen of a Catholic, except 
the translation of Fouard’s splendid 
work. Two or three studies of the 
great Apostle have appeared within 
the last few years, notably Father 
Martindale’s. Now come two more 
translations from the French. 

We have learned to expect schol- 

















arship and solid devotion in “The 
Saints” series of biographies inau- 
gurated by Henri Joly. The pres- 
ent volume of this notable series has 
been intrusted to the distinguished 
author of The Theology of St. Paul, 
the Rev. Fernand Prat, S.J. He has 
given us, as he states in his preface, 
“a simple biography,” not “a his- 
tory of St. Paul.” After all, why 
should we not have a simple biog- 
raphy of St. Paul, as we have of St. 
Francis of Assisi or of the Curé 
d’Ars? St. Paul’s career is filled 
with thrilling and dramatic action. 
It has “story” value in the highest 
degree. How many heroes of 
Church or State, in ancient or in 
modern times, who have been the 
subject of painstaking biography, 
have embodied so varied an assort- 
ment of elements? Here we find 
the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous commingled with the common- 
place and the ordinary; a tent-mak- 
er earning his own livelihood, a 
mystic rapt to the highest heaven; 
an itinerant missionary preaching 
in the ghetto of Rome or upon the 
Acropolis of Athens; “an embassa- 
dor in chains” arguing his case be- 
fore an angry mob in the Temple 
or before an indifferent Governor in 
Cesarea. 

This colorful life of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles has been faithfully 
set down in both biographies con- 
sidered here. Father Prat’s is 
shorter by a full hundred pages, 
but is eminently satisfactory. The 
scholarship of the author is evident 
without being obtrusive, in such 
matters as his complete answers to 
the critics of the supernatural char- 
acter of the conversion of Saul (pp. 
25-28), the extremely plausible ex- 
planation of the change in tone in 
the middle of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (p. 128), the brief 
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discussion of the theology of St. 
Paul (p. 131), where, of course, the 
author is very much at home. And 
certainly it will be news to most of 
the readers of the Apostle’s life, that 
the Hymn for his Feast was com- 
posed by Elpis the wife of Boethius, 
“the last of the Roman philoso- 
phers” (p. 206). The translation 
by the distinguished convert, author 
and lecturer, John L. Stoddard, has 
been well done; but there is a mis- 
leading substitution of St. Paul’s 
name for the name of St. Luke in 
the top line on page 207. 

A layman is the author of our 
second biography of St. Paul. 
Emile Baumann has been called the 
most distinctive Catholic of modern 
French novelists. Obviously, he 
prepared for the writing of this 
Life by the most scrupulous re- 
search and by journeying over prac- 
tically all the territory covered by 
the Apostle in the first century. 
These reminiscences of the author 
in the places hallowed by the pres- 
ence and the preaching of St. Paul 
lend a modern touch to this delight- 
ful biography that considerably 
heightens its attractiveness. 

Like Father Prat, M. Baumann 
devotes some space to disposing of 
the theories of the critics who re- 
fuse to accept the evident supernat- 
ural character of the conversion on 
the road to Damascus. “The ex- 
planation of the supernatural,” says 
M. Baumann very keenly, “in terms 
of pathology, will always be the last 
refuge of scientists at bay” (p. 42). 
It is too bad our author has given 
so much space to the legendary 
story of St. Thecla (pp. 104-108). 
The Apocrypha has been followed 
also in describing the last days and 
the execution of St. Paul, and, ap- 
parently, in one or two other de- 
tails (e. g., p. 242, note). 























The translation is not faultless, 
but on the whole the brilliant style 
of the original has been carried over 
into English. The Protestant Re- 
vised Version is used in transcrib- 
ing the texts quoted. It is to be 
hoped that this great Apostle, of 
whom St. John Chrysostom said, 
“the future will never see another 
St. Paul,” will now have many to 
read and ponder his exploits and his 
sanctity. You have your choice of 
two intensely interesting biogra- 


phies. J. 1. M. 

American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


The student of literature, weary 
perhaps of “books about books 
about books,” cannot, however, af- 
ford to pass by this volume of Mr. 
Foerster’s. 

It is subtitled “A Study in Liter- 
ary Theory from Poe to the Pres- 
ent,” and as such is invaluable, for 
it draws off from the past, from 
Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whit- 
man, the body of their critical 
thought; and with this ground laid, 
it sets forth the nature and trend 
of criticism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. On the face of it, this is 
something to do. It is, actually, 
something that had to be done. 

Mr. Foerster writes urbanely and 
clearly and with an air of quiet au- 
thority which gives conviction to 
his pages. At almost every point 
he proves his thesis; although, in 
my opinion, he does not quite suc- 
ceed in establishing for Whitman 
the place in American criticism 
which he claims for him. The true 
critic cannot be a charlatan. No 
one denies the influence wrought by 
Whitman on American literature, 
but that influence was largely acci- 
dental, something that came in spite 
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of Whitman’s native inadequacies. 
The most interesting chapter of 
Mr. Foerster’s book is his conclu- 
sion, dealing with the twentieth 
century. All the rest of the work, 
of course, leads up to this illuminat- 
ing discussion of present-day liter- 
ary trends, yet this chapter could 
stand alone and win for its author 
the gratitude of all who study liter- 
ature. Within this entire large vol- 
ume the author has said no truer 
nor more significant words than 
these, in speaking of contemporary 
American critics: “They affect self- 
reliance rather than reliance upon 
the experience of the past; they are 
impelled by a mood of adventure 
more than by a will to reform with 
the aid of old standards. . . . They 
are still unable to realize that the 
national soul cannot be asserted but 
must be suffered to assert itself.” 
Mr. Foerster takes as his keynote 
the words of Lowell, “Before we 
can have an American literature, 
we must have an American criti- 
cism.” If one accepts that dictum, 
he must accept Mr. Foerster’s book 
likewise, not only as the best sum- 
ming up so far made of American 


criticism, but as a vital contribu- - 


tion to American literature. . P. 
Matthew Arnold. By Hugh Kings- 

mill. New York: The Dial Press. 

$4.00. 

Biography has taken to strange 
courses since Lytton Strachey 
achieved notoriety with Eminent 
Victorians. Mr. Strachey’s formula 
in that volume included irony, lack 
of sympathy for his subjects, an 
eye blind to such facts as he did not 
wish to see, and an undeniable bril- 
liancy of style. Mr. Kingsmill 
found the Strachean formula al- 
luring and valiantly set himself the 
task of following it. In making the 














attempt he was guilty of several 
minor and of one major error. For 
while he is ironic (usually in the 
wrong place) and unsympathetic 
(which probably explains why he 
selected Arnold as his subject), and 
often fanciful as to facts or indif- 
ferent to them, he entirely lacks 
that brilliancy of style which makes 
Strachey, however wrong-headed, 
unfailingly fascinating. 

In Arnold’s “Marguerite” poems 
Mr. Kingsmill finds a spur to his 
fancy. He insinuates that the Ar- 
nold family suppressed certain of the 
poet’s letters and conveys the im- 
pression that “there was a reason.” 
He intimates that if the relations 
between Arnold and Marguerite did 
not get beyond bounds it would 
have been better for the poet if 
they had. If Arnold’s wings were 
scorched in the flame, Mr. Kings- 
mill, however keen his scent, has 
not succeeded in finding it out. 
Getting nowhere, he takes his re- 
venge on Arnold whom he declares 
inhumanly cold, the victim of Vic- 
torian convention, and of a domi- 
nating sire. 

Matthew Arnold was not the 
greatest of nineteenth century 
poets. He was an ineffective theo- 
logian. As a “prophet” he was out- 
ranked by Carlyle, Ruskin and New- 
man. As a critic he betrayed some 
surprising misjudgments as when 
he overestimated Senancour and 
Byron and underestimated Shelley, 
Tennyson and Thackeray. All this 
is true. But it is equally true that 
Arnold wrote some beautiful and 
moving poetry touched with deep 
thought not flamboyant emotion, 
that as a prophet he was, as Dis- 
raeli was reported to have said, “on 
the side of the angels,” and that he 
was the ablest critic of the Victo- 
rian era. 
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Mr. Kingsmill’s attitude of stud- 
ied depreciation is a more striking 
revelation of his own shortcomings 
than of Matthew Arnold’s. After 
conceding Arnold’s occasional (one 
might almost say “casual’’) poetic 
excellences he plays devil’s advo- 
cate to the end of the volume with 
the result that he is incessantly get- 
ing between his subjects and the 
reader. One cannot see the show 
for the showman. 

Mr. Kingsmill’s aim in writing 
this book is not far to seek. He 
would add to Strachey’s four Emi- 
nent Victorians a fifth. In the at- 
tempt he revealed something of his 
master’s manner but proved him- 
self innocent of his master’s talent. 
If he had any more authentic pur- 
pose in undertaking this study a 
careful perusal of its 317 pages has 
failed to discover it. J. 5.R. 


The Transplanting. By Marie Balas- 
cheff. Translated by Martha Ge- 
nung Stearns. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Real Situation in Russia. By 
Leon Trotsky. Translated by 
Max Eastman. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00. 

These two books should be read 
together. In their origins and in 
their aims, they are poles apart, yet 
taken together they tell as clear and 
complete a story of the unhappy 
Russia of our day as can be found 
in print. In the narrative of Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene (Marie Balas- 
cheff), told through the medium of 
private letters not designed for pub- 
lication, we are given a long and 
steady look into the heart of that 
Russia which is crushed, but which, 
if the strength of character revealed 
in these letters means anything, 
cannot be killed. In the vitupera- 
tive discussion by Trotsky of his 
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quarrel with Stalin we are given an 
equally illuminating insight into 
the heart of that Russia which to- 
day crushes and kills, but which, if 
the self-revelations of the written 
word have any significance, cannot 
go on, must in the end be destroyed, 
eaten out by itself. 

The lady who wrote the letters of 
The Transplanting is a mother of 
sons who, driven into exile, began 
life and work all over again, such a 
life and such a work, of hardship 
and privation, as only the most in- 
trepid could survive. She survived; 
her sons are worthy men. If Rus- 
sia can produce mothers and sons 
like these, Russia too will survive. 
... The man who writes The Real 
Situation: in Russia is one of the 
most famous, or rather notorious, 
of the alien persecutors of Russia, 
one of the men who have helped 
wreck the Russia which might have 
risen above the dark degradation of 
her misdeeds into the light of hu- 
man liberty, had not such fanatics 
as Trotsky seized her by the throat 
—and cut it. This man, too, is an 
exile now. But he storms in an an- 
gry fury at those who have deposed 
him. “When Thieves Fall Out” 
might have been the title of his book 
of inflammatory polemics. No one 
can read this book without feeling 
that the Russia of Lenin’s and Trot- 
sky’s Bolshevism cannot survive. 

Cc. P. 


Sister Julia (Susan McGroarty), 
S.N.D. (1827-1901). By Sister 
Helen Louise, S.N.D. Introduc- 
tion by Right Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $5.00. 

Those who imagine that convent 
life dulls the mind or cramps the 
energies should be introduced to 
some of the superiors of our reli- 


gious communities. If unwilling or 
unable to meet them in person, 
they should read a faithful biogra- 
phy of one of them, such, for exam- 
ple, as that of the valiant woman 
who as Superior and Provincial of 
the Congregation of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur, guided its 
members and largely shaped its 
policies in America from 1860 to 
1901. American in background, 
American in spirit, Susan Me- 
Groarty was not spoiled by becom- 
ing Sister Julia. Rather was she 
given a thorough training, a wide 
field of action, a power for good 
such as no isolated individual could 
possess and few seculars could 
achieve. Whether as teacher, build- 
er, business woman, or mother of a 
spiritual family, Sister Julia always 
retained her individuality, her for- 
ward vision, her generous heart, 
her unflagging energy, her opti- 
mistic and kindly manner. Under 
her stimulus new houses were 
opened, the number of Sisters in- 
creased, the program of studies im- 
proved. She it was who undertook 
the opening of Trinity College at 
Washington, the first Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning for 
women in the United States, an 
undertaking accompanied by criti- 
cisms and difficulties which only a 
stout heart could combat and over- 
come. This, her crowning achieve- 
ment, remains a worthy monument 
to her memory. But all her pre- 
vious activities were worthy of rec- 
ord, though some of them possess 
only a family interest. The person- 
ality behind them emerges mas- 
sive, cheerful, solidly spiritual, a 
faithful daughter of Blessed Julie 
Billiart, a beloved memory to her 
community, an inspiration to all 
lovers of Catholic education. 
F. P. L. 
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La Spiritualité Chrétienne. IV. Les 
Temps Modernes. 2e Partie. By 
Abbé P. Pourrat. Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre. 25 frs. 

The present volume completes 
Father Pourrat’s treatment of 
Christian spirituality in modern 
times and concludes his great work 
on the history of Catholic spiritual 
practice. It begins with the rise of 
Jansenism and comes down to the 
present day. To those who have 
any knowledge, however superficial, 
of the period dealt with, the book 
will provide intensely interesting 
reading. We see the development 
of a mystical school in France 
which produced such great things 
as Cardinal de Bérulle’s Oratory, 
but which afterwards committed 
itself to the extremes of Jansenism, 
and we witness the growth of a 
mystical school in the Society of 
Jesus, followed by a_ reaction 


brought about by the peculiar fea- 


tures of Pére Surin’s life and min- 
istry. The Quietist movement is 
handled with great clearness. 
English-speaking Catholics will 
find matter of much interest to 
themselves in the later chapters of 
the book which deal with the par- 
ticular features of Catholic spirit- 
uality as found in England and 
America. It is in connection with 
the latter that we are compelled to 
point out the one serious blemish 
in a book to which we would fain 
give unqualified praise—a grave 
and unfounded charge against the 
founder of the Paulists, Father 
Hecker, at least by implication, for 
in a footnote to his treatment of 
“Americanism” Father Pourrat as- 
sures us that the errors against 
which Leo XIII.’s Testem Benevo- 
lentie was issued as a warning, 
“ont été formulées, en particulier, 
dans la Vie du fondateur des Paul- 
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istes américains, le P. Hecker,” that 
is to say, the French translation of 
the late Father Elliott’s Life of 
Hecker. We may remark that this 
translation received the approbation 
of Cardinal Gibbons, had an intro- 
duction by Archbishop Ireland and 
a preface by the Abbé Klein. We 
are glad to see that the latter has 
taken the matter up in a review in 
the February number of Le Corre- 
spondant, wherein he points out 
that the book in its French edition 
was withdrawn from publication in 
the interests of peace, that it has 
never been condemned, and that all 
that Leo XIII. said about it was that 
it had “excited” controversy. Fa- 
ther Pourrat’s error is, unfortu- 
nately, still to be found in the works 
of some writers of Church History, 
but one had not expected to find it 
in the pages of so learned and docu- 
menté a book as La Spiritualité 
Chrétienne. We trust that it will 
be corrected in subsequent editions, 
as well as in the English version 
which we hope to see on the market 
before very long. G. D. M. 


Middletown. A Study in Contempo- 
rary American Culture. By Rob- 
ert Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$5.00. 

Clark Wissler, Professor of An- 
thropology at Yale University, tells 
us in his preface that this volume is 
“a pioneer attempt to deal with a 
simple American community after 
the manner of social anthropology 
... a contribution to history of the 
kind that is coming more and more 
into demand, a cross-section of the 
activities of a community to-day as 
projected from the background of 
yesterday.” A staff of workers, 
financed by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, spent over 
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a year studying the activities of a 
small American city of the Middle 
West, and the writers of this vol- 
ume summarize their findings. Un- 
der six headings we learn how the 
citizens of Middletown make a liv- 
ing, how they make a home, how 
they educate their children, how 
they employ their leisure, how often 
they attend Church, and how the 
city carries on its various activities. 
While this study shows plainly 
the material progress of the past 
thirty-five years, its evidence of 
moral and spiritual decline is all too 
plain. What boots it if there are 
more telephones, radios, and high 
schools, if at the same time indif- 
ference in religion, immorality, di- 
vorce, race suicide, and political dis- 
honesty increase in greater propor- 
tion. We imagine that many a citi- 
zen answered the inquiries of their 
social investigators with his tongue 
in his cheek, but absolute accuracy 
is impossible in matters of this 
kind. Whether the results were 
worth all the trouble and expense, 
we leave our readers to judge. The 
money at least was spent, and the 
workers seem to have enjoyed their 
task. B. L. C. 


Shorter Notices—The Professor 
of Latin in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Robert Belle Burke, has 
rendered a service to medieval stud- 
ies by his translation of Robert 
Goulet’s description of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, Compendium Univer- 
sitatis Parisiensis (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2.50), which was first published 
in 1517. The author, who was a 
canon of Avranches and a profes- 
sor of theology at the university 
about which he writes, deals with 
its general organization, the duties 
of the various officials and the rule 


of life for the students. Altogether 
we are able to gain from the Com- 
pendium a very complete picture of 
the life of one of the great medieval 
universities in the period just be- 
fore the outbreak of the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century. It 
is interesting to reflect that this 
work was published a little over 
ten years before St. Ignatius Loyola 
took up his residence at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Those who think 
themselves hardly used by rectorial 
or proctorial restrictions upon the 
tendency of modern youth to take 
things easy, should read with at- 
tention Robert Goulet’s recommen- 
dations on the subject of a suitable 
rule of life for ’varsity students. 
Mr. David Hogan is to be sincere- 
ly congratulated on The Challenge 
of the Sentry and other Stories of 
the Irish War (New York: Irish 
Industries Depot. $1.50), a really 
brilliant volume of war stories— 
stories all the more gripping that 
they deal with a war of sheer ideal- 
ism against overwhelming odds. 
Whether he be Irish or English, 
Sinn Feiner or Free Stater, the 
reader cannot withhold his admira- 
tion and his affection from these 
debonair and patriotic soldiers of 
the I. R. A. as depicted in these 
pages. And this is essentially a 
soldier’s book; it shows no trace of 
petty spite or of personal rancor 
against the enemies of Ireland, but 
is a spirited account, not without 
its gleams of humor, of some of the 
exploits by which those enemies 
were outwitted. The author is not 
afraid to admit the bravery of the 
enemy when there is occasion, even 
though he has to tell shameful 
stories of enemy cruelty and vindic- 
tiveness. For quiet intensity of 
emotion one might search far in 
contemporary short-story writing 














to match the tale of the lovable 
Anglo-Irish heroine in “Under the 
Three Poplars,” whilst the story 
which gives the volume its title is a 
thrilling record of the neatest 
“stunt” that could gladden the 
heart of an ex-soldier. 

An Irish Ramble, by Charles Fish 
Howell (New York: Greenberg. 
$2.50), is a pleasantly written and 
delightfully illustrated travel book 
of the kind produced in large num- 
bers nowadays, but not for that rea- 
son to be despised. The author ob- 
viously did not set out to write a 
learned treatise or to give profound 
analyses of Irish economic or po- 
litical problems. His book is a 
superficial one in a good sense of 
the word, that is to say, it deals 
with the surface of things, and the 
surface of things is still apparently 
a very charming and picturesque 
one in Ireland. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that progress under the Saor- 
stat will not rob Ireland of her pic- 
turesqueness to the same extent 
that industrialism has marred the 
face of other lands. The author 
wins the sympathy of the reader 
from the start by the depth of his 
own sympathy with his subject. 
We should like to enforce the read- 
ing of his book on all Unionist die- 
hards in England, all members of 
the Ulster Parliament not in the 
Opposition, and all members of the 
Ku-Klux Klan and other Americans 
who speak of “the Irish” with that 
peculiar intonation that represents 
the acme of racial snobbery on the 
part of those who claim pure Anglo- 
Saxon descent from “Mayflower” 
days. The illustrations by Mrs. 


Howell are a special joy in them- 
selves. 

Catholics are indebted to Father 
O’Daniel for The First Disciples of 
St. Dominic (New York and Cin- 
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cinnati: Frederick Pustet Co. $3.50), 
his translation and revision of the 
second part of the Abbé Touron’s 
Histoire abrégée des premiers Dis- 
ciples de Saint Dominique, a schol- 
arly work of a seventeenth century 
French Dominican. He gives us a 
brief biography of over fifty of the 
first followers of St. Dominic, most 
of whom received the habit from the 
founder’s hands. Two of them, St. 
Peter of Verona and St. Hyacinth, 
the wonder worker of Prussia, Po- 
land and Russia, have been canon- 
ized, and eleven beatified. It is a 
splendid record of saintly bishops, 
missionaries, and martyrs, who in 
a few short years carried the mes- 
sage of their saintly founder to the 
peoples of Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, the Holy Land, 
China and Tibet. The volume is 
poorly written, and we are too often 
reminded of the carelessness of the 
early chroniclers, who while always 
generous in their praise “of their 
heroes’ rare virtues and brilliant 
deeds,” often give us most meager 
details of their activities—The 
same publisher sends us Alias Oves 
Habeo ($2.00), a volume made up 
largely of papers that have ap- 
peared previously in various eccle- 
siastical publications. It has grown 
out of the missionary experiences 
of the author, Father Ambrose 
Reger, O.S.B., in a Protestant dis- 
trict during a period of twenty 
years. He deals with such prac- 
tical topics as Missions for non- 
Catholics, Distribution of Catholic 
literature, Letter-writing to non- 
Catholics, Mixed Marriages, the Lay 
Apostolate. Maturity of thought, 
a tolerant attitude, good common 
sense, and a simple conversational 
style contribute to make the book 
easily read and well worth reading. 




















To compress even the barest es- 
sentials of psychology within the 
limited space of a serviceable class 
room manual is a formidable task 
that few would care to undertake. 
Still, Leo F. Miller, D.D., in his Gen- 
eral Psychology (New York: Jos. F. 
Wagner. $3.00) has solved the dif- 
ficult problem in a very satisfactory 
manner and produced a text both 
sufficiently elementary in exposi- 
tion and comprehensive in content 
to serve as a manual for college 
students. The emphasis on the em- 
pirical side of psychology is a very 
desirable feature and thoroughly in 
accord with modern tendencies. If 
the fullness with which this phase 
is treated somewhat crowds the ex- 
position of the metaphysical issues, 
but few teachers of the subject will 
feel inclined to quarrel with the au- 
thor on that score. Whether he 
deals with the data of experience or 
grapples with abstruse speculative 
questions, his diction is always 
transparent and vigorous. A well- 
chosen bibliography is appended. 
The brief chapter on the nervous 
system is quite welcome. The 
paragraph on the cell and the cor- 
responding illustration might have 
been omitted. The chapters on re- 
flexes, consciousness, attention, per- 
ception and association are partic- 
ularly well done as are also those 
sections that describe the higher 
functions of thought. On the emo- 
tional states the author might have 
dwelt with greater length. Though 
Professor Watson is mentioned not 
a word is said about behaviorism, 
which, albeit a fad that will not last 
many days, at present enjoys con- 
siderable vogue. These minor de- 
fects in no way impair the useful- 
ness of the book. 

The firm of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
has done well to reissue in separate 
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form under the title The Life of 
Prayer ($1.00) von Hiigel’s two pa- 
pers on prayer, which appeared 
originally in the second series of 
Essays and Addresses on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion. Within the 
limits of about fifty pages, the writ- 
er discusses the points which he 
regards as most important in the 
life of prayer. Speaking out of the 
abundance of his own experience, 
gained in a half century of spiritual 
striving, he gives us food for 
thought, much helpful guidance 
and new inspiration to holiness. 


Foreign Publications—The Abbé 
Lugan in 1908 was the first to de- 
nounce the immoral and anti- 
Christian spirit of the Action Fran- 
caise. Many old-régime Catholics 
—bishops, priests and laymen— 
thought that he must be tainted 
with liberalism to attack so great a 
defender of the monarchy as Charles 
Maurras. Now that Pope Pius XI. 
has spoken his condemnation, the 
far-seeing Abbé can: ask why so 
many good men could have so 
blindly followed one who called 
Christ a madman—“le modéle de la 
frénésie toute pure.” The litera- 
ture for and against the Action 
Francaise that has appeared during 
the past two years is enormous, and 
the ill-feeling manifested by thou- 
sands of otherwise devoted Catho- 
lics since the condemnation proves 
that the spirit of French Gallican- 
ism is not totally dead. In La Fin 
d’une Mystification (Paris: Librairie 
Valois. 15 fr.), a clear cut and well- 
written volume, the Abbé gives us 
the history of the Action Frangaise, 
its teachings and its politics. Any 
fair-minded man reading it will see 
at once the reason of the Papal con- 
demnation, and realize that “it is 
the most important Roman docu- 














ment issued in one hundred and 
fifty years for the good of the 
Church in France.” 

Marietti of Turin have published 
the Spanish text of the Spiritual 
Ezercises of St. Ignatius (Lire 6) 
with a Latin translation by the 
Jesuit General, John Roothaan. 
The editors add the Brief of Pope 
Paul III. approving St. Francis Bor- 
gia’s edition of 1548, and the Apos- 
tolic Constitution of Pope Pius 
XL., designating St. Ignatius as the 
patron of retreats.—From the same 
publisher we have received the 
third and fourth volumes of Father 
Colli-Lanzi’s Theologia Moralis 
juzta Codicem Juris Canonici (Lire 
30), valuable inasmuch as they 
give us the latest decrees of the Ro- 
man Congregations, and the latest 
interpretations of the Pontifical 
Commission on the Code; and Fa- 
ther Marius Pistocchi’s scholarly 
commentary on ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, De Fe Beneficiali juzta 
Canones (Lire 15), which covers 
canons 1409-1488 of the Code. Our 
best English commentary treats 
these canons in fifty pages, while 
Father Pistocchi devotes five hun- 
dred pages to them. 

La Foi et sa Justification Ration- 
nelle, by Gabriel Brunhes, in the 
Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses (Paris: Librairie Bloud 
et Gay. 10/fr.), is a brief but fairly 
adequate answer to the old familiar 
charge that faith of its very nature 
necessarily excludes, or even de- 
stroys reason as a means for arriv- 
ing at religious truth. The Catholic 
idea of faith is well expressed by 
the author in his first chapter, 
“What is faith?” where he defines 
it as “a homage owed by human 
reason to Divine wisdom” (p. 14). 
An excellent analysis in the second 
chapter sets forth the part which 
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reason plays in faith. Revelation 
does not crush the liberty of the 
human mind. It merely indicates 
the limits beyond which reason can- 
not go, and performs somewhat the 
same function as the fence at the 
edge of a precipice. Faith also de- 
pends to some extent upon the will. 
The author brings forward many 
quotations from St. Thomas to 
prove this point of the essential lib- 
erty of faith. Faith is homage, but 
free homage. In his fourth chapter 
M. Brunhes deals with the part 
played by Divine grace for both the 
beginning of faith and its subse- 
quent development and then pro- 
ceeds in Part II. to give an exposi- 
tion of the justification for faith in 
reason itself. 

Littérature Latine Chrétienne and 
Littérature Grecque Chrétienne, by 
G. Bardy in the same series, give a 
brief but excellent summary of the 
literature of the early Church. The 
subject matter is divided not only 
into the appropriate periods of time, 
but according to the section of the 
world in which the author under 
discussion labored. A short state- 
ment of the place filled by each au- 
thor from the historical as well as 
from the literary point of view ac- 
companies the résumé of his prin- 
cipal works, and as most of the im- 
portant Greek and Latin Fathers 
are included, the books are valuable 
as volumes of reference. For a 
more adequate treatment of the in- 
dividual Fathers, recourse may be 
had to the excellent bibliography 
to be found in each book; as each 
consists of approximately only 200 
pages, it is evident that its chief 
value lies in suggesting and direct- 
ing more detailed study. 

The profession of the monastic 
vows is something in the Catholic 
Church an alien world has never 

















been able to understand, or forgive. 
Le Carmel of Mme. Vaussard in the 
series Les Grands Ordres Monas- 
tiques, edited by Edouard Schneider 
(Paris: Bernard Grasset. 12 fr.), is 
a powerful corrective for human 
philosophy on this question. In a 
small volume full of a dispassion- 
ate analysis of one of the most rig- 
orous monastic institutions in the 
Church she carries the reader 
through an interesting and enlight- 
ening exposition of the evangelical 
logic of the religious state. It is a 
book we could wish carefully read 
by our iconoclastic brethren of the 
Higher Intelligence. 

Lettres Spirituelles du Pére Jean- 
Joseph Surin, S.J. (Toulouse: Edi- 
tions de la Revue Ascétique et 
Mystique) is the second volume of 
a critical edition being undertaken 
by Pére Cavallera. The work will 
be of considerable interest to stu- 
dents of mystical theology, but it 
must be confessed that it is hardly 
likely to appeal to the taste of the 
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modern lay Catholic in English- 
speaking countries. There is about 
this seventeenth-century Jesuit Fa- 
ther, probably owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of his own life, a 
certain lack of the spiritual joy 
which St. Paul enjoins on the fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Busy with innumerable large un- 
dertakings, St. Vincent de Paul had 
no time and perhaps no inclination 
to write long devotional treatises. 
But in his numerous conferences 
and letters are scattered the teach- 
ings which formed his spiritual 
sons and daughters. The Abbé Ar- 
naud d’Agnel has already collected 
such as illustrate St. Vincent as a 
spiritual director. Now in Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Maitre d’Oraison 
(Paris: P. Téqui. 10/fr.) he pre- 
sents in logical order St. Vincent’s 
advice on the value of prayer, the 
methods of making fruitful medi- 
tations, and on mysticism. The Su- 
perior General of the Vincentian 
Fathers praises this volume. 
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